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KING JOHN 

First piloted in the folio of 1623 — Though some critics have fancied that 
they could discover certain “ notes of time” in this play, theie are, in fact, 
none* we only know that it was written hefoie 1598, as it is enumerated 
among works by Shakespeare in Meies’s Palladis Tama , &c , which was 
published during that year (see the Memoir of Shakespeoie) — King' John 
is founded on an older play, in Two Parts, entitled The Troublesome Baigne 
oflohn Kmg of England mth the dmouerie of King Jfytckard Gordelwns base 
sbnne [vulgarly named , The Bastard Fawcoribridge) * aUb the death of King 
Iohn at Skoimtead Abbey, &c , — first printed in 1591, afterwards m 1611, and 
1622: —the eaihest edition is without an author’s name but the publisher 
of the second edition put on the title-page the name “ W Sh ,” which in 
the third edition became “ W Shahespeai e.” By whom it was really wi itten 
is a vain inquiry moie than one poet would seem to have been concerned 
m its composition (See it, reprinted by Steevens, among Twenty of the 
Plays of Shakespeare, Sio , 1766, and by Nichols among Si* Old Ploys , on 
ibhich Shahespeaie founded, &c , 1779 ) 
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Prince Henry, his son, afterwards King Henry III 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son to Geffrey, late Duke of Bietagne, 
the elder biotkei to King John 
William Mare shall, eail of Pembioke 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, earl of Essex, chief-justiciary of England 
Williaji Longsword, earl of Salisbury 
Robert Bigot, earl of Norfolk 
Hubert be Burgh, chamberlain to the King 
Robert Falconbribge, son to Sn Robert Falconbridge 1 
Philip Falconbridge, lus half-brother, bastard boh to King Ri- 
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Philip, king of France 
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Melun, a French lord , 
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KING JOHN 


ACT I 

Scene I Northampton A room of state m the palace 

Enter King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Essex, Salisbury, 
and others, mth Chatillon 

K John Now, say, Chatillon, what would France with us ? 
Chat Thus, after greeting, speaks the King of France, 

In, my -behaviour, to the majesty, 

The honow’d majesty of England here 

Eh A stiange beginning , — bonow’d majesty 1 
K John Silence, good motkei , heai the embassy 
Chat Philip of Fiance, m light and tine behalf 
Of thy deceased brothei Geffrey's son, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories, — 

To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Tourame, Maine , 

Desiring thee to lay aside the swoid 
Which sways usmpingly these several titles, 

And put the same into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy nephew and right royal sovereign 

K John What follows, if we disallow of this ? 

Chat The proud control of fierce and bloody wai, 

T* enforce these rights so foicibly withheld 

K John Here have we war for war, and blood foi blood, 
Controlment foi controlment so answer France 

Chat Then take my king’s defiance from my month, 

The furthest limit of my embassy 

K John Beai mine to him, and so depart m peace 
Be thou as lightning m the eyes of France , 



KING JOHN 


[ACT I 


For ere thofi canst leport I will be tlieie, 

The thundei of my cannon shall be heard 
So, hence ' Be thou the trumpet of oui wiath, 

And sullen piesage of youi own decay — 

An honourable conduct let him have — 

Pembroke, look to t — Faiewell, Chatillon 

[Exeunt Chatillon and Pembiohe 
Eh What now, my son * have I not evei sard 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease 
Till she had kindled Fiance and all the world 
Upon the light and paity of her son ? 

This might have been prevented and made whole 
With veiy easy arguments of love , 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With feaiful bloody issue arbitrate 

K John Oui stiong possession and om right for us 
Eh [aside to Ji John! Youi strong possession much moie 
than youi light, 

Oi else it must go wrong with you and me 
So much my conscience wlnspeis m youi eai, 

Which none but heaven an# you and I shall heai 

Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, who whispers Essex 

Essex My liege, here is the stiangest controversy, 

Come from the country to be judg’d by you, 

That e’er I heard shall I produce the men ? 

K John Let them approach — [Exit Shot iff 

Our abbeys and our pnories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge 

Re-enter Sheriff, with Robert Ealcob bridge, and Philip las 
bastard brother 

What men are you ? 

Bast Your faithful subject I, a gentleman 
Born m Northamptonshire, and eldest son, 

As I suppose, to Robert Falconbndge,— 

A soldier, by the honour giving hand 
Of Oteet de lion knighted m the field 
K John, What art th on ? 

Bob The son and heir to that same Falconbndge 
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KING JOHN 


K John Is that the eldei, and ait thon the hen ? 

Yon came not of one mother, then, it seems 

Bast Most ceitam of one rn.oth.ei, mighty king, — 

That is well known , and, as I think, one fathei 
But for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’ei to heaven and to my mothei — 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s childien may 

Eh Out on thee, rude man 1 thou dost shame thy mother 
And wound hei honoui with this diffidence 

'Bast I, madam ? no, I have no reason for it, — 

That is my brothel’s plea, and none of mine , 

The which if he can prove, ’a pops me out 
At least fiom fan five hundred pound a year 
Heaven guaid my mother’s honoui and my land * 

K*John A good blunt fellow — Why, being younger 
born, 

Both he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast I know not why, except to get the land 
But once he slandei’d me with bastaidy 
But wher I be as true begot or no, 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head , 

But that I am as well begot, my liege, — 

Fair fall the hones that took the pams foi me 1 — 

Compaie oui faces, and be judge yourself 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both, 

And weie our father, and this son like him, — 

0 old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks I was not like to thee ’ 

K John Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent 0 ’ us 
here ! 

Eh He hath a tuck of Cceur de lion’s face , 

The accent of his tongue affecteth him 
Do you not lead some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man 9 

K John Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 

And finds them perfect Richard — Sirrah, speak, 

What doth move you to claim your brother’s land ? 

Bast Because he hath a half face, like my fathei, 

With that half faee {2) would he have all my land 
A half fac’d groat five hundred pound a year f 
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[VCT X 


Rob My gracious liege, when that my father liv’d, 
Yonr hi other did employ my father much, — 

Bast Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land 
Youi tale must be, how he employ d my mother 
Rob And once dispatch’d him m an embassy 
To Germany, theie with the empeioi 
To tient of high affans touching that time 
TIT advantage of his absence took the king, 

And m the mean time sojourn’d at my fathei’s , 

Wheie how he did pievail, I shame to speak, — 

But truth is truth large lengths of seas and shoies 
Between my fathei and my mother lay, — 

As I have heaid my fathei speak himself, — 

When this same lusty gentleman was got 
Upon death bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me , and took it, on his death, 

That this, my mother’s son, was none of his , 

And if® he weie, he came into the world 
Full foui teen weeks before the course of time 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine. 

My father’s land, as was my father’s will 

K John Surah, yom brother is legitimate, — 
Your fathei’s wife did after wedlock hear him , 

And if she did play false, the fault was hers , 

Which fault lies on the hazards® of all husbands 
That many wives Tell me, how if my brother, 

Who, as you say, took pams to get this son, 

Had of youi fathei claim’d this son for his ? 

Xn sooth, good fnend, your fathei might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world , 

In sooth, he might then, if he were my brother’s, 

My brother mrght not claim him , nor your fathei, 
Being none of his, Refuse him , this concludes,— 

My mother’s son did get your fathei s heir , 

Your father’s hen must have your father’s land 
Rob Shall, then, my father’s will he of no force 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 

Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 

Than was his will to get me, as I think 

F h Whether hadafc thou father he a Falconhndge, 
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And like thy biothei, to enjoy thy land, 

Or the lepnted son of Ccenr de lion, 

Loid of thy piesence, and no land beside ? 

Bast Madam, an if my biothei had my shape, 

And I had his, Sn Robeit his, w like him , 

And if my legs weie two such udmg lods, 

My aims such eel-skins stuff’d , my face so thm, 

That m mme ear I duist not stick a lose, 

Lest men should say, “Look, wheie thiee faithmgs goes'” 
And* to his shape, weie hen to all this land, — 

Would I might nevei stir fiom off this place, 

I d give it every foot to have this face , 

I (f) would not be Sn Nob m any case 

Eh I like thee well wilt thou forsake thy foitune, 
Bequeaih thy land to him, and follow me ? 

I am a soldiei, and now bound to Fiance 

Bast Biother, take you my laud. I’ll take my chance 
Youi face hath got five hunched pound a yeai 
Yet sell your face foi five pence, and ’tis deai — 

Madam, I’ll follow you unto the death 

Eh Nay, I would have you go befoie me thithei 
Bast Our country manneis give oui betteis way 
K John What is thy name ? 

Bast Philip, my kege, — -so is my name begun, — 

Philip, good old Sn Robert's wife’s eld st son 

K John From hencefoith beai his name whose foirn thou 
bear’st 

Kneel thou down Philip, but arise moie great, — 

Anse Sir Richard and Plantagenet (,) 

* Bast Brother by the mothei s side, give me youi hand 
My father gave me honoui, yours gave land — 

Now blessed be the horn, by night 01 day, 

When I was got, Sir Robeit was away ' 

Eli The very spmt of Plantagenet ' — 

I am thy grandam, Richard, call me so 

Bast Madam, by chance, but not by truth what though ? 
Something about, a little fi om the right, 

In at the 'window , or else o’er the hatch , 

Who dares not stn by day must walk by night , 

And have is have, howevei mon do catch , 
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Neai 01 fai off, well won is still well shot , 

And I am I, kowe’ei I was begot 

K John Go, Falconbudge now hast thon thy desne , 
A landless knight makes thee a landed squire — 

Gome, madam, —and come, Bickard , we must speed 
For Fiance, for Fiance foi it is moie than need 
Bast Biothei, adieu good fortune come to thee r 
Foi thou wast got 1’ the way of honesty 

[ Exeunt all except the Bastm cl 
A foot of konom better than I was , 

But many a many foot of land the worse 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady — 

“Good den, Sn Richaid ” — “God a meicy, fellow,” — 

And if Ins name be Geoige, I’ll call him Peter , 

For new made honour doth forget men’s names, — 

’Tis too respective and too sociable 

For youi conversion Now your traveller, — 

He and his toothpick at my woi ship’s mess , 

And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d. 

Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 
My picked man of countries — “ My dear sir,” 

Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, 

“I shall beseech you” — that is question now. 

And then comes answer like an Abcee hook — 

“ 0 sm,” says answei, “at your best command, 

At your employment , at your semce, sir ” 

No, sn, says question, “I, sweet sir, at yours ” 

And so, ere answei knows what question would,— 

Saving m dialogue of compliment, 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po,~— 

Et draws toward supper m conclusion so 
But this is worshipful society, 

Lud fits the mounting spirit like myself 
hot he is but a bastard to the time. 

That doth not smack® of observation, — 

And® so am 1 , whether I smack or no , 

A&S not alone m habit and device, 

Hxtenoi form, outward accoutrement, 

But from the inward motion to dehvei 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet poison foi the age’s tooth 
Which though I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn , 

Foi it shall skew the footsteps of my using — 

But who comes m such haste m ndmg lobes ? 

What woman post is this ? hath she no husband, 

That will take pains to blow a horn befoie hei ? 

1 Intel Lady F ylconrribge mid Jambs Gurney 

0 me * *it is my mothei — How now, good lady * 

What brings you heie to couit so hastily? 

Lady F Wheie is that slave, thy biotkei ? where is he. 
That holds m chase mine honour up and down ? 

Bast My broth ei Robeit? old Sir Robert’s son ? 
Golbrand the giant, that same mighty man ? 

Is it Su Robert’s son that you seek so ? 

Lady F Sir Robert’s son 1 Ay, thou unreverend boy, 

Sir Robert’s son why scom’st thou at Su Robert ? 

He is Sir Robert’s son , and so art thou 

Bast James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile 9 
Gw Good leave, good Philip 

Bast Philip ? — spanow 1 — James, 

There’s toys abroad anon 1 11 tell thee moie [Exit Gm ray 
Madam, I was not old Su Robeit’s son , 

Sir Robert might have eat his pait m me 
Upon Good-Fnday and ne’er broke his fast 
Sir Robert could do well mairy, to confess, 

Gould he <10) get me ? Sir Robert could not do it, — 

We know his handiwork — therefoie, good mother, 

To whom am I beholding for these limbs ? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg 

Lady F Hast thou conspired with thy hrothei too, 

That for thme own gam shouldst defend mine honour ? 
What means this scorn, thou most untowaid knave? 

Bast Knight, knight, good mother,- — Basihseo like 
What * I am dubb’d , I have it on my shoulder 
But, mother, I am not Sir Robert’s son , 

1 have disclaim’d Sn Robert , and my land, 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father, — • 
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Some propei man, I hope who was it, mothei ? 

Lady F Hast thou denied thyself a Falconbudge ° 

Bast As faithfully as I deny the devil 
Lady F King Richard Coeui de lion was thy father 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc d 
To make loom for him m my husband's bed — 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my chaige 1 — 

Thou art the issue of my deai offence/ 115 
Which uas so stionglj urg d, past my defence 
Bast Now, by this light, were I to get again, 

Madam, I would not wish a better fatkei 
Some sj.ns do beai then privilege on eaitk, 

And so doth yours , youi fault was not youi folly 
Needs must you lay youi heait at his dispose, 

Subjected tribute to commanding love, 

Against whose fury and unmatched foice 
The awless lion could not wage the fight, 

Nor keep his princely heart fiom Bichard’s hand 
He that peifoiee lobs lions of their heaits 
May easily win a woman’s Ay, my mother, 

With all my heait I thank thee for my father 1 
Who lives and dales but say thou didst not well 
When I was got, 1 11 send his soul to hell 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin , 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sm 

Who says it was, he lies , I sav ’twas not [F remit 


ACT II 

Scene I France Before the walls of Angiers 

Enter, on one side , Philip, Icing of France, Lome, Constance, 
Author, and Force* on the other , the Archduke of Austria 
and Forces 

K Phi Before Angiers well met, brave Austria — 
Arthur, that great forerunner of % blood. 
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Richard, that lobb d the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars m Palestine, 

By this brave duke came eaily to his giave 
And, foi amends to his postenty, 

At oni importance hithei is he come, 

To spiead his colours, boy, m thy behalf, 

And to lebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatuial uncle, English John 
Embiace him, love him, give him welcome hither 
Ailh God shall foigive you Ccbui de lion’s death 
The lathei that you give his offspimg life, 

Shadowing then light under youi wings of war 
I give you welcome with a poweiless hand, 

But with a heart full ot unstained love (1S) 

Welcome before the gates of Angieis, duke 

K Phi (14) A noble boy 1 Who would not do thee right 9 
Amt Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 

As seal to this indenture of my love 
That to my home I will no moie return, 

Till Anglers, and the right thou hast m Fiance, 

Together with that pale, that white fac’d shoie 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s 1 oaring tides, 

And coops fiom othei lands hei lslandeis, — 

Even till that England, hedg d in with the mam, 

That watei walled bulwark, still secure 
And "confident from foreign pui poses, — 

Even till that utmost cornei of the west 
Salute thee for her king till then, fair hoy, 

Will I not think of home, but follow arms 
" Const 0, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more lequital to your love 

Aust The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords 
In such a just and charrtahle war 

K Phi Well, then, to woik our cannon shall he bent 
Against the blows of this resisting town — 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 

To cull the plots of best advantages 
We 11 lay befoie this town oui rojal hones, 

Wade to the market place in Frenchmen’s blood, 
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But we will make it subject to this boy 

Const Stay foi an answer to youi embassy, 

Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with blood 
My Lord Chatillon may fiom England bung 
That light m peace, which heie we uige m war , 

And then we shall lepent each diop of blood 
That hot lash haste so mdnectly shed a6> 

K Phi A wondei, lady, — lo, upon thy wish, 

Oui messengei Chatillon is ai liv’d 

Entei Ch viillon 

What England says, say briefly, gentle loid , 

We coldly pause foi thee , Chatillon, speak 

Chat Then turn youi forces fiom this paltiy siege, 

And stn them up against a mightier task 
England, impatient of youi just demands, 

Hath put himself m aims the adverse wmdB, 

Whose leibUie I have stay’d, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as X , 

His maiches aie expedient to this town, 

His forees stiong, his soldiers confident 
With him along is come the mother queen, 

An 4.ie, (lf) stming him to blood and strife , 

With her her niece, the Lady Blanch ol Spam 
With them a bastaid of the king s deceas’d 
And all th’ unsettled humours of the land, — 

Bash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons spleens, — 

Haro sold then fortunes at then native homes, 

Bearing their birthughts pioudly on their hacks, 

To make a hazard of new fortunes heie 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 

Than now the English bottoms have waft o ei. 

Did never float upon the swelling tide. 

To do offence and scathe m Gbustendom 

The interruption of their churlish drums [Di inns it itfun 

Cuts off moie circumstance they are at hand. 

To parley or to fight , therefore prepare 

K Ph% How much unlook’d tor is this expedition 
Aitst By how much unexpected,, by so much 
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We must awake endeavoui foi defence , 

Foi com age mountetk with occasion 

Let them be welcome, then , we aie piepai’d 

Entei King John, Elinob, Blvnch, the Bastard, Lords, and 
Fo) ces 

K John Peace he to Fiance, if France m peace peimit 
Oui just and lineal entiance to oui own * 

If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven 1 
Whiles we, God’s wiatkful agent, do collect 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven 

K Phi Peace be to England, if that wai letum 
From Fiance to England, theie to live m peace 1 
England we love , and foi that England’s sake 
With buiden of oui aimoui here we sweat 
This toil of ours should be a woik of thine , 

But thou from loving England art so fai, 

That thou hast under wi ought his lawful king, 

Cut off thp sequence of postenty, 

Out faced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden vutue of the down 
Look heie upon thy biothei Geffrey’s face, — 

These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his 
This little abstiact doth contain that laige 
Which died m Geffiey, and the hand of time 
Shall diaw this buef into as huge a volume 
That Geffrey was thy eldei brother born. 

And this his son , England was Geffrey’s right, 

And his is Geffrey’s an m the name of God, 

How comes it, then, that thou art call’d a king, 

When living blood doth in these temples heat, 

Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest ? 

K John From whom hast thou this gieat commission, 
France, 

To draw my answer from (18) thy articles ? 

K Phi. From that supernal judge that stus good thoughts 
In any breast as> of strong authority, 

To look into the blots and stains of right 
That judge hath made me guardian to this bo^ 

Under whose wan ant I impeach thy wiong , 
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And by whose help I mean to chastise it 

K John Alack, thon dost usmp anthoiity 
K Phi Excuse, — it is to beat usuipmg down 
Eh Who is it thou dost call usurpei, Fiance 9 
Const Let me make answer thy usurping son 
Eh Out, insolent 1 thy bastaid shall be king, 

That thou mayst be a queen, and check the woild 1 
Const My bed was evei to thy son as tiue 
As thine was to thy husband , and this boy 
Likei m featuie to his fathei Geffiey 
Than thou and John m manneis, — being as like 
As lam to water, oi devil to his dam 
My boy a bastaid 1 By my soul, I think 
His fathei nevei was bo tiue begot 
It cannot be, an if thou weit his mothei 

EU Theie s a good mothei, boy, that blots thy fathei 
Const There’s a good giandam, boy, that would blot thee 
Ai st Peace f 

Bast Heai the cnei 

Aust What the devil ait thou? 

Bast One that will play the devil, sn, with you, 

An ’a may catch youi hide and you alone 
You are the hare of whom the proveib goes, 

Whose valoui plucks dead lions by the beard 
I’ll smoke your skin coat, an I catch you right , 

Sin ah, look to’t , i’ faith, I will, i ? faith 

Blanch 0, well did he become that lion’s lobe 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ' 

Bast It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Abides show s ( 05 upon an ass — 

But, ass, 111 take that buiden horn youi back, 

Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack 

Aust What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of supeiftuous breath ? — 

King Philip, determine what we shall do straight 

K Phi Women and fools, break off your confeience — (31) 
King John, this is the very sum of all, — 

England and Ireland, Anjou/ 225 Tourame, Maine, 

In right of Arthur do I claim ot thee 

Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 
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K John My life as soon — I do defy thee, Fiance — 
Aithur of Bietagne, yeld thee to my hand, 

And, out of my dear love, I’ll give thee moie 
Than e’ei the cowaid hand of France can win 
Submit thee, boy 

Eh Come to thj giandam, child 

Const Do, child, go to it’ giandam, child 
Give giandam kingdom, and it’ giandam will 
Give it a plum, a cheny, and a fig 
There’s a good giandam 

Arth Good my mothei, peace ? 

I would that I weie low laid m my giave 
I am not woith this coil that’s made foi me 

Eli His mothei shames him so, poor boy, he weeps 
Const Now shame upon you, whei she does or no 1 
His giandam’s wiongs, and not his mothei ’s shames, 
Draw those heaven moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take m nature of a fee , 

Ay, with tliese crystal beads heaven shall be brib’d 
To do him justice, and levenge on you 

Eh Thou monstious slandeiei of heaven and earth 1 
Const Thou monstious mjuiei of heaven and earth * 
Call not me slandeier , thou and thine usuip 
The dominations, loyalties, and rights 
Of this oppressed boy this is (24> thy eld’st son’s son, 
Infoitunate m nothing but m thee 
Thy sms are visited m this pooi child , 

The canon of the law is laid on him. 

Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sm conceiving womb 
K John Bedlam, have done 
Const I have but this to say, — 

That he’s® 65 not only plagued for her sm, 

But God hath made her sm and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu’d for hei. 

And with her plagu’d , m her sm Ins injury, 

Her injury the beadle to hei sm , 

All punish’d m the person of this child, 

And all for hei , a plague upon her ,cs 3 

Eh Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 

von iv 


c 
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A will that bais the title of thy son 

Const Ay, who doubts that ? a will ' a wicked will , 

A woman’s will, a cankei’d giandam’s will 1 

K Phi Peace, lady ( pause, 01 be moie tempeiate 
It ill beseems this piesence to ciy aim 
To these ill tuned lepetitions — 

Some tiumpet summon hithei to the walls 
These men of Angieis let us hear them speak, 

Whose title they admit, Arthm s 01 John’s 

Ti limpet bounds Eatei Citizens upon the ivcdU 

Fit st Cit Who is it that hath warn’d us to the walls 9 
A Phi ’Tis Fiance, for England 

A John England, for itself — 

You men of Angieis, and my loving subjects, — 

K Phff You loving men of Anglers, Arthui’s subjects, 
Oui tiumpet call d you to this gentle paile, — 

K John Foi oui advantage, tkeiefoie heai us fust 
These Hags of Fiance, that aie advanced heie 
Before the eye and piospect of your town, 

Have hither maich’d to youi endamagement 
The cannons have then bowels full of wrath, 

And ready mounted aie they to spit forth 
Their iron indignation ’gamst your walls 
All pi operation foi a bloody siege 
And merciless pioeeedmg by these French 
Confront your city’s eyes, !28) youi winking gates , 

And, but foi our approach, those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do gndle you. about, 

By the compulsion of then ordnance ® 95 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 
F or bloody power to rush upon j our peace 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful king,— 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 

Have brought a countercheck before youi gates, 

To save unscratch’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks, — 

Shhold, the French, amaz’d, vouchsafe a parle , 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp d m fire. 

To make a shaking fever m your walls, 
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They shoot but calm woids, folded up m smoke, 

To make a f utkless enoi m your eais 
Which tiust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, youi king , whose laboui’d spirits, 

Foi weaned m this action of swift speed, 

Ciave haibouiage withm your city vails 

K Phi When I have said, make answer to us both 
Lo, m this right hand, whose piotection 
Is most divinely vow’d upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 

Son to the eldei biothei of this man, 

And king o’ei him, and all that he enjoys 
For this down tiodden equity, we tread 
In warlike maich these greens before youi town , 

Being nc^fui thei enemy to you 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal 
In the relief ot this oppressed child 
Religiously piovokes Be pleased, then, 

To pay that* duty which you tiuly owe 
To him that owes it, namely, this young prince 
And then oui aims, like to a muzzled beai, 

Save m aspect, have all offence seal’d up , 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against th’ mvulneiable clouds of heaven , 

And with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack’d swoids and helmets all unbiuis’d, 

We will beai home that lusty blood again, 

Which heie we came to spout agamst your town, 

And leave youi children, wives, and you m peace 
But if you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, <30) 

’Tis not the rondure' 31 ' of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengeis of war, 

Though all these English, and then discipline, 

Weie harbour’d in their rude circumference 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng’d it 9 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 

And stalk m blood to our possession 9 

Fijst Cit In brief, we are the king of England’s subjects 
Foi him, and m his light, we hold this town 
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K John Acknowledge, then, the king, and let me m 
Fust Git That can we not , but he that pioves the tang, 
To him will we piove loyal till that time 
Have we lamm’d up oui gates against the uoild 

K John Doth not the ciown of England piove the king ? 
And if not that, I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s bleed, — 

Bast Bastards, and else 
K John To verify our title with then lives 
K Phi As many and as well bom bloods as those,— 
Bast Some bastaids too 

K Phi Stand m his face, to contiadict his claim 
Fii st Cit Till you compound whose light is worthiest, 
We foi the worthiest hold the right fiom both 

K John Then God foigive the sm of all those gpuls 
That to their evei lasting lesidence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 

In dioadful tual of our kingdom’s king 1 

K Phi Amen, amen ' — Mount, chevalieis ' te arms 1 
Bast Saint George, that swmge’d the dragon, and e’ei 
since 

Sits on his hoise’ back at mine hostess’ door, 

Teach us some fence * — [To Austria] Surah, vere I at homo, 
At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 

I’d set an ox head to youi lion’s hide, 

And make a monster of you 

Aust Peace * no moie 

Bast 0, tiemble, for you hear the lion roai t 
K John Up higher to the plain , where we’ll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments 

Bast Speed, then, to take advantage of the field 
K Phi It shall be so , — [To Louis ] and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand — God and our right i 

[Exeunt, seierally, the English and French Kings , do 

After excursions, enter a Drench Herald, wthfyi'wnpets, to 
the gates 

F Her You men of Anglers, open vide your gates. 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, m, 

Who, by the hand of k ranee, this day hath made 
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Much woik foi teais m many an English mothei, 

Whose sons lie scattei’d on the bleeding giound 
Many a widow’s husband gio veiling lies, 

Coldly embiacmg the discolom’d eaith , 

And vietoiy, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banneis of the Eiench, 

Who aie at hand, tiiumphantly display’d. 

To entei conqueiors, and to pioelaim 
Ai thui of Bietagne England’s king and youis 

Entei an English Heiald, with ti urn j ets 

E Her Rejoice, you men of Angieis, img your bells , 
King John, your king and England’s, doth appioach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day 
Their artnouis, that march’d hence so silvei blight, 

Hithei letum all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood , 

There stuck no plume m any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of Fiance , 

Our colouis do return m those same hands 
That did display them when we first maich’d forth , 

And, like a jolly tioop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

Dy’d m the dying slaughter of then foes 
Open youi gates, and give the victors way 

First Git Heialds, (32) fiom off our toweis we might be 
hold, 

From first to last, the onset and retire 

Of both youi armies , whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured 

"Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer’d blows , 

Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted powei 

Both are alike , and both alike we like 

One must prove greatest while they weigh so even, 

We hold our town for neither f yet for both 

j Re-enter, on one side , King Joh &, Elinor, Blais ch, the Bastaid, 
Lords, and Forces , on the othei , King Philip, T ouis, Austua, 
and Fuices 

K John France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on 
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Whose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel, and o’ei swell 
With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 

Unless thou let his silvei wateis (34) beep 
A peaceful pi ogress to the ocean 

K Pin England, thou hast not sav’d one drop of blood, 
In this hot tnal, moie than we of Fiance , 

Rather, lost moie and by this hand I swell, 

That sways the earth this climate oveilooks, 

Before we will lay down oui just borne aims, 

We’ll put thee down, ’gainst whom these aims we beai, 

Oi add a royal number to the dead, 

Giacmg the scioll that tells of this war’s loss 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings 

Bast Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory toweis, n 
When the rich blood of kings is set on file ’ 

0, now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel , 

The swoids of soldiers aie his teeth, his fangs , 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, 

In undetermm’d differences of kings — 

Why stand these loyal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry (< havoc,” kings f back to the stained field, 

Yon equal potent, fiery kindled spirits ,(S5} 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 

The other’s peace , till then, blows, blood, and death » 

K John Whose party do the townsmen yet admit ? 

K Phi Speak, citizens, for England , who’s your kmg 9 
F%Tst Git The king of England, when we know the 
kmg 

K Phi Know him m us, that heie hold up his right 
K John In us, that are our own great deputy, 

And hear possession of oni person here , 

Dord of our presence, Anglers, and of you 

First Git A greater power than we <86) denies all this , 

And till it be undoubted, we do lock 

Our former scruple m our strong barr’d gates , 

King’d of our feais, until our fears, resolv’d, 

Be by some certain king purg’d and depos’d m) 

Bast By heaven, these scroyles of Anglers flout you, 
kmgs, 
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And stand secuiely on then battlements, 

As in a theatie whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of deatb 
Your loyal piesences be iuI d by me — 

Do like the routines of Jerusalem, 

Be fi lends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Youi shaipest deeds of malice on this town 
By east and west let Fiance and England mount 
Then battenng cannon, chaiged to the mouths, 

Till their soul feanng elamouis have biawl’d done 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city 
I’d play incessantly upon these jades, 

Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgai an 

That doie, dissever youi united strengths, 

And pait youi mingled colouis once again , 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to point , 

Then, in a moment, Fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one*side her happy mimon, 

To whom m favour she shall give the dav, 

And lass him with a glonous victoiy 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 

Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K John Now, by the sky that hangs above oui heads, 
I like it well — France, shall we knit oui powers, 

And lay this Anglers even with the giound , 

Then, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

Bast An if thou hast the mettle of a king, — 

Being wrong’d, as we are, by this peevish town, — 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, against these saucy walls , 

And when that we have dash’d them to the ground, 

"Why, then defy each other, and, pell mell, 

Make work upon om selves, for heaven or hell 

K Phi Let it be so — Say, where will you assault ? 

K John We from the west will send destiuction 
Into this city’s bosom 
Ansi I from the noith 

K Phi Our thundeis l38) horn the south 

Shall ram their dnffc of bullets on this town 
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Bast [aside] 0 prudent discipline ] Fiom noifcli to 
south, — 

Austna and France shoot in each other’s mouth 
I’ll stn them to it —Come, away, away » 

Fust Git Hear us, gieat kings vouchsafe awhile to stay, 
And I shall show you peace and fail fac’d league , 
fm you this city without stiohe 01 wound, 

Rescue those hieathmg lives to die m beds, 

That heie come sacrifices foi the field 
Peisevei not, but heai me, mighty kings 

K John Speak on, with favour , we aie bent to heai 
Fit st Git That daughter theie of Spam, the Lady Blanch, 
Is niece to England (39) — look upon the yeais 
Of Louis the Dauphin and that lovely maid 
If lusty love should go m quest of beauty, 

Where should he find it fauei than m Blanch? 

If zealous love should go m seaich of vntue, 

Where should he find it puiei than m Blanch ? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth. 

Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch ? 

Such as she is, m beauty, vutne, buth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete,— 

If not complete, O, (40) say he is not she , 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, <41) that she is not he 
He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she , ( * 3) 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies m him 
0, two such silver cmients, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them m , 

And two such shoies to two such sti earns made one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you he, kings, 

To these two pnnces, if you mairy them 
This union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast closed gates , for, at this match, 

With swifter spleen than powder can enforce. 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 

And give you entrance but without this match, 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 
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Lions moie (48) confident, mountains and loci s 
Moie fiee fiom motion , no, not Death himself 
In moital fuiy half so peiemptory, 

As we to keep this city 

Bast Heie’s a stay, (44) 

That shakes the rotten caicass of old Death 
Out of his rags 1 Heie’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That spits foith death and mountains, locks and seas, 

Talks as famihaily of loaung lions 
As nfaids of thirteen do of puppy dogs 1 
What cannoneei begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, — file and smoke and bounce. 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue 
Oui eais aier cudgell’d, not a woid of his 
But buffets better than a fist of Fiance 
Zounds, I was never so bethump d with words 
Since I fiist call’d my biothei’s father dad 

Eh [ aside to K John] Son, list to this conjunction, make 
this match , 

Give with oui niece a dowiy laige enough 
Foi by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur d assuiance to the ciown, 

That yon green boy shall have no sun to npe 
The bloom that piomiseth a mighty fruit 
I see a yielding m the looks of Fiance , 

Maik how they whispei urge them while then souls 
Aie capable of this ambition, 

Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remoise, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. 

Eh st Cit Why answer not the (45) double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten’d town ? 

K Phi Speak England first, that hath been foiwaid first 
To speak unto this city what say you ? 

K John If that the Dauphin there, thy princely son, 
Can m this book of beauty read tf I love/’ 

Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen 
For Anjou, (4C) and fair Touiame, Maine, Poietiers, 

And all that we upon this side the sea— 

Except this city now by us besieg’d — 
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Fmd liable to our ciown and dignity, 

Shall gild hei bridal bed , and make hei uch 
In titles, honouis, and piomotions. 

As she m beauty, education, blood 
Holds hand with any princess of the world 

K Phi What say’st thou, boy? look m the lady’s free 
Lou I do, my loid , and m hei eye I find 
A wondei, 01 a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself foim d m her eye , 

Which, being but the shadow of youi son, 

Becomes a son, and makes your son a shadow 
I do piotest I never lov’d myself, 

Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of hei eye 

[Wkispei s a ith rBlanch 

Bast [aside] Diawn m the flattering table of her eye ! — 
Hang’d m the fi owning wrinkle of her blow ! — 

And quarter’d m hei heart t — he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitoi — this is pity now, 

That, hang’d and diawn and quarter’d, theie should be 
In such a love so vile a lout as he 

Blanch My uncle’s will m this lespect is mine 
If he see aught in you that makes him like, 

That anything he sees, which moves his liking, 

I can with ease translate it to my will , 

Or if you will, to speak moie pioperly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I see m you is worthy love, 

Than this,' — that nothing do I see m you. 

Though churlish thoughts themselves should be youi judge, 
That I can find should merit any hate 

K John What say these young ones ? — -What say you, 
my niece ? 

Blanch That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you m wisdom still vouchsafe to say 

K John Speak then. Prince Dauphin , can you love this 
My? 

Low Hay, ask me if I can refrain from love , 

For I do love her most unfeignedly 
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K John Then do I give Volquessen, Touiaine, Maine, 
Poictieis, and Anjon, these five piovmces. 

With her to thee , and this addition raoie, 

Full thnty thousand marks of English com — 

Philip of France, if thou he pleas’d withal, 

Command thy son and daughtei to join hands 

K Phi It likes us well — Young pnnees, close youi 
hands 

Anst And youi lips too, foi I am well assui’d 
That I did so when I was fiist assui d (47) 

K Pin Now, citizens of Angieis, ope youi gates, 

Let m that amity which you have made , 

Foi at Saint Maiy’s chapel piesently 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz’d — 

Is not the Lady Constance m this troop ? 

I know she is not , for this match made up 
Her piesence would have mteirupted much 
Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows 

Lou She’s sad and passionate at youi highness’ tent 
K Pin And, by my faith, this league that we have made 
Will give hei sadness very little cuie — 

Bi other of England, how may we content 
This widow C48) lady ? In hei light we came , 

Which we, God knows, have turn’d anothei w ay, 

To our own vantage 

K John We will heal up all , 

For we’ll create young Aithur Duke of Bietagne 
And Earl of Eichmond , and this rich fan town 
We make him lord of — Call the Lady Constance , 

Some speedy messenger bid her repan 
To our solemnity — I trust we shall, 

If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet m some measure satisfy her so 
That we shall stop her exclamation 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us. 

To this unlook’d ior, unprepared pomp 

[Exeunt all except the Bastcnd The Citizens 
letne from the valh 

Bast Mad world 1 mad kings ' mad composition 1 
John, to stop Arthur’s title m the whole, 
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Hath willingly depaited with a pait , 

And Fiance, — whose aimoui conscience buclvled on, 
Whom zeal and chanty brought to the field 
As God’s own soldiei, — rounded m the eai 
"With that same puipose changer, that sly devil , 
That biokei, that still bieaks the pate of faith , 

That daily break vow , he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, — 
Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word “ maid,” cheats the poor maid of that , 
That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling commodity, — 
Commodity, the bias of the woild , 

The woild, who of itself is peised well, 

Made to lun even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all mdifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, eouise, intent 
And this same bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this biokei, this all changing word, 
Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aim, (49) 
Fiom a resolv’d and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile concluded peace — 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet 
Hot that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would salute my palm , 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich 
Well, whiles I am a beggai, I will rail, 

And say, There is no sm bnt to he nch , 

And being rich, my virtue then shall he, 

To say, There is no vice but beggary 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gam, be my lord, — for I will woiship thee 1 
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ACT III 

Scene I Fiance The French. King’s tent 

Enter Constance, Apthur, and Salisbury 

Const Gone to be maiued 5 gone to swear a peace ’ 
False blood to false blood join’d ? gone to be fuends * 
Shalt Louis have Blanch ? and Blanch those piovinces 9 
It is not so , thou hast misspoke, misheard. 

Be well advis’d, tell o’ei thy tale agai$. 

It cannot be , thou dost but say ’tis so 
I trust I may not tiust thee , foi thy woid 
Is but the vain bieath of a common man 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man , 

I have a king’s oath to the contiaiy 

Thou skalt be punish’d for thus frighting me. 

For I am sick, and capable of fears , 

Oppiess’d with wrongs, and theiefore full of fears, 

A widow, husbandless, subject to feais, 

A woman, naturally bom to fears.. 

And though thou now confess thou didst but jest, 

With my vex’d spuits I cannot take a tiuce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head 9 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 

What means that hand upon that bieast of thine ? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable ikeum, 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds ? 

Be these sad signs confirmeis of thy words? 

Then speak again, — not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whcthei thy tale be true 

Sal As true as I believe you think them false 
That give you cause to prove my saying true 

Const 0, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sonow how to make me die. 

And let belief and life encounter so 
As doth the fury of two desperate men. 

Which in the \eiy meeting fall and die 1 — 
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Louis mairy Blanch 1 0 boy, then where ait thou 9 
Fiance friend with England 1 what becomes of me ? — 
Fellow, he gone I cannot biook thy sight , 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man 

Sal What othei haim have I, good lady, done, 

But spoke the harm that is by othei s done? 

Const Which harm within itself so heinous is, 

As it makes harmful all that speak of it 

Arth I do beseech you, madam, be content 
Const If thou, that bidd’st me be content, weit gum, 
Ugly, and slandeious to thy mother s womb, 

Full of unpleasmg blots and sightless (60) stains, 

Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 

Patch’d with foul moles and eye offending maiks, 

I would not caie, I then would be content , 

For then I should not love thee , no, noi thou 
Become thy great buth, noi deserve a ciown 
But thou ait fan , and at thy bnth, deal boy, 

Natuie and Foitune join’d to make thee gieat 
Of Natuie s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half blown rose but Fortune, 0, 

She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee ; 

She adulteiates homly with thme uncle John , 

And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on Fiance 
To tread down fan lcspect of sovereignty. 

And made his majesty the bawd to theirs 
France is a bawd to Fortune and King John, — 

That Btrumpet Foitune, that usurping John 1 — 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France foi sworn 9 
Envenom him with woids , or get thee gone, 

And leave those woes alone which I alone 
Am hound to under bear 

Sal Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings 

Const Thou mayst, thou shalt , I will not go with thee 
I will instruct my sorrows to he proud , 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout (51) 

TO me, and to the state of my great gnef. 

Let kings assemble , for my grief s so great, 

That no bupporfcer hut the huge firm earth 
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Can hold it up heie I and sonow ( '' 0) sit, 

Heie is my thi one, bid kings come how to it 

[Seats he? self on the (pound 

Elite ? King John, King Philip, Louis, Blanch, Elinou tin , 
Bastard, Austria, and Attendants 

K Phi ’Tis tine, fan dangbtei , and this blessed day 
Ever m Fiance Bhall be kept festival 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays m his conise, and plajs the alchemist, 

Turning with splendom of his precious eye 
The meagie cloddy earth to glittenng gold 
The yeaily couise that bungs this day about 
Shall nevei see it but a holiday 

Const- A wicked day, and not a holy day 1 — [Rising 
What hath this day deserv’d? what hath it done, 

That it m golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides m the calendar ? 

Nay, lathei turn this day out of the week, 

This day of shame, oppiession, perjuiy 
Oi if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their buidens may not fall this day, 

Lest that then hopes prodigiously be cioss d 
But on this day let seamen fear no wieck, 

No bargains break that are not this day made 
This day, all things begun come to ill end, — 

Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K Phi By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day 
Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty ? 

Const You have beguil’d me with a counterfeit 
Besembhng majesty , which, being touch’d and tried, 

Proves valueless you are forsworn, forsworn , 

You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 

But now in arms you strengthen it with yours 
The grappling vigour and rough fiown of war 
Is cold m amity and painted peace, (63) 

And our oppiession hath made up this league — 

Aim, arm, you heavens, agambt these perjur’d kings’ 

A widow ones , be husband to me, heavens 1 
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Let not the horns of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day (s4) m peace , hut, ere sunset, 

Set aimed discord ’twixt these peijui’d kings f 
Hear me, 0, hear me * 

Amt Lady Constance, peace 1 

Const War * war * no peace 1 peace is to me a war 
0 Limoges ’ 0 Austria ! thou dost Bhame 
That bloody spoil thou slave, thou wietch, thou cowaid » 
Thou little valiant, gieat m villany 1 
Thou ever stiong upon the stronger side 1 
Thou Foitune’s champion that dost nevei fight 
But when hei humoious ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjui’d too, 

And sooth’st up greatness What a fool ait (55) thou, 

A ramping fool, to biag, and stamp, and sweat, 

Upon my paity * Thou cold blooded slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thundei on my side ? 

Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, 

And hang a calf’s skin on those reeieant limbs 

Amt O that a man should speak those words to me ' 
Bast And hang a calf’s skm on those recreant limbs 
Anst Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy life 
Bast And hang a calf s skm on those iccieant limbs 
K John We like not this , thou dost forget thyself 
K Phi Heie comes the holy legate of the Pope 

Enter Pandulph, attended 

Pand Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven r 
To thee, Bang John, my holy errand is 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal. 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do m his name religiously demand, 

Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully dost spurn, and, force perfoice, 

Koep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 

This, in our foresaid holy lather’s name, 
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Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee 

K John What eaithly name to mtenogatoues 
Can task the fiee breath of a sacied king ? (56) 

Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To chaige me to an answei, as the Pope 
Tell him this tale , and fiom the mouth of England 
Add thus much moie, — That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe 01 toll m oui dominions , 

But as -we, undei heaven, aie supieme head, 

So, undei Him, that gieat supiemacy 
Wheie we do leign, we will alone uphold, 

Without th’ assistance of a mortal hand 
So tell the Pope , all leverence set apart 
To him and his usurp'd authority 

K Phi Brother of England, you blaspheme m this 
K John Though you, and all the kings of Chustendom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

Breading the curse that money may buy out , 

And by the meat of vile gold, dross, dust, 

Pm chase conupted pardon of a man, 

Who m that sale Bells paidon from kimseli , 

Though you and all the lest, so grossly led, 

This juggling witchciaft with levenue cherish , 

Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the Pope, and count his friends my foes 
Pand Then, by the lawful powei that I have, 

Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate 
And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic , 

And meritorious shall that hand he call’d, 

Canonized, and worshipp d as a samt, 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life 

Const 0 , lawful let it he 

That I have 100m with Borne to curse awhile f 
Hood father cardinal, cry thou amon 
To my keen curses , foi without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath powei to curse him right 
Pand There’s law and wan ant, lady, for my curse 
VOL iv d 
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Const And foi mine too when law can do no light, 

Let it be lawful that law bai no wiong 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom heie, 

For he that holds his kingdom holds the law 
Therefore, since law itself is peifect wiong, 

How can the law forbid my tongue to cuise ? 

Pand Philip of Fiance, on penl of a cuise, 

Let go the hand of that arch beietic , 

And laise the powei of France upon his head, 

Unless he do submit himself to Rome 

Eli Look’st thou pale, France ? do not let go thy hand 
Const Look to that, devil, lest that Fiance repent, 

And by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul 
Aust King Philip, listen to the caidmal 
Bast And hang a calf’s skin on his lecieant limbs 
Aust Well, luffian, I must pocket up these wiongs, 
Because — 

Bast Your bieeches best may cany them 
K John Philip, what say’st thou to the cardinal? 
Const What should he say, but as the cardinal? 

Lou Bethink you, fathei , foi the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 

Oi the light loss of England for a fnend 
Forgo the easier 

Blanch That’s the curse of Rome 

Const O Louis, stand fast ' the devil tempts thee heie 
In likeness of a new uptnmmed bride C67) 

Blanch The Lady Constance speaks not fiom her faith, 
But from kei need 

Const 0, if thou grant my need, 

Which only lives but by the death of faith, 

That need must needs mfei this principle, — 

That faith would live again by death of need 
0, then, tiead down my need, and faith mounts up , 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down 1 

K John The king is mov’d, and answers not to this 
Const 0, be remov’d from him, and answer well l 
Aust Do so, King Philip , hang no more m doubt 
Bast Hang nothing but a calf’s skin, most sweet lout 
K Phi I am perplex’d, and know not what to sav„- 
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Panel What canst thou say but will peiplex thee moie, 
If thou stand excommunicate and curs’d ? 

K Phi Good revei end fathei, make my peison youis. 
And tell me how you would bestow youi self 
This royal hand and mme aie newly knit, 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Mained m league, coupled and link’d togethei 
With all leligious stiength of sacred vows , 

The latest bieath that gave the sound of woids 
Was deep sworn faith, peace, amity, tiue love 
Between oui kingdoms and om royal selves , 

And even before this tiuce, but new befoie, — 

No longei than we well could wash om hands, 

To clap this loyal baigam up of peace, — 

Heaven Shows, they weie besmear’d and ovei stain’d 
With slaughter’s pencil, where levenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings 
And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood. 

So newly join’d m love, so stiong m both, 

Unyoke this seizure and this land legieet ? 

Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heaven, 

Make such unconstant childien of oui selves, 

As now again to snatch om palm fiom palm , 

Unswear faith sworn , and on the mamage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a not on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity ? 0 holy sn, 

My level end father, let it not be so 1 
Out of your grace, devise, oidam, impose 
Some gentle older , and (68) then we shall be blest 
To do youi pleasure, and continue friends 
Pand All form is formless, ordei oiderless, 

Save what is opposite to England’s love 
Therefore, to arms 1 be champion of our church f 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, — 

A mother’s curse, — on her revolting son 
Fiance, than mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A chafed lion ws) by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep m peace that hand winch then dost hold* 
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K Pin I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith 
Panel So mak st thou faith an enemy to faith , 

And, like a civil wai, sett’st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy tongue 0 let thy vow 
First made to heaven, fiist be to heaven perfoim’d, — 

That is, to be the champion of our ehuich ' 

What since thou swoi'st is sworn against thyself, 

And may not be performed by thyself 
For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss 
Is not amiss when it is tiuly done , 

And being not done, wheie doing tends to ill. 

The truth is then most done, not doing it (b0) 

The better act of purposes mistook 
Is to mistake again, though indirect, 

Yet mdnection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures , as fire cools file 
Within the scorched veins of one new bum’d 
It is lehgion that doth make vows kept, 

But thou hast sworn against leligion 

By which (ei) thou sweai’st against the thing thou swear ’st , 

And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath the tiuth thou art unsure 

To swear, sweais only not to be forsworn , (C2) 

Else what a mockery should it be to sweai f 
But thou dost swear only to be forsworn , 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear 
Therefore thy later vow (68) against thy fiist 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself, 

And better conquest never canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions 
Upon which better part oui prayers come m. 

If thou vouchsafe them , hut if not, then know 
The peril of our curses lights on thee, 

So heavy as thou shalt not shake them off, 

But m despair die undei then black weight 
Aust Bebellion, fiat rebellion f 
Bast WilTt not be *> 

Will not a calfs skin stop that mouth of thine ? 

Jjm Father, to arms * 
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Blanch Upon thy wedding day ? 

Against the blood that thou hast rnarned? 

What, shall oui feast be kept with slaughtei’d men ? 

Shall biaymg tiumpets and loud chuihsh drums, — 

Clamouis of hell, — be measures to oui pomp? 

0 husband, hear me 1 — ay, alack, how new 
Is husband m my mouth 1 — even foi that name, 

Which till this time my tongue did ne’ei pionounce, 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle 

Const 0, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pi ay to thee, 

Thou viituous Dauphm, altei not the doom 
Forethought by heaven 1 

Blanch Now shall I see thy love what motive may 
Be strongei with thee than the name of wife ? 

Const That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 

His honour — 0, thme honour, Louis, thine honour 1 
Lou I house yom majesty doth seem so cold, 

When such profound respects do pull you on 
Band I will denounce a curse upon his head 
K PJu Thou shalt not need — England, I’ll fall fiom 
thee 

Const 0 fair leturn ol banish’d majesty ' 

Eli 0 foul revolt of French inconstancy J 
K John Fiance, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
houi 

Bast Old Time the clock setter, that bald sexton T im e, 

Is it as he will ? well, then, France shall rue 

Blanch The sun’s o’eicast with blood fair day, adieu 1 
Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both each army hath a hand , 

And m their lage I having hold of both. 

They whirl asundei and dismembei me 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win , 

Unde, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose , 

Father, I may not wish the fortune thme, 

Grandam, I will not ’Wish thy wishes thrive 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose , 

Assured loss before the match he play’d 
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Lou Lady, with me , with me thy foitune lies (f ) 
Blanch Theie where my foitune lives, theie my life dies 
K John Cousin, go diaw oui puissance togethei 

[E at BabtanJ 

Fiance, I am bum’d up with inflaming wiath , 

A lage whose heat hath this condition, 

That nothing can allay % (6G) nothing but blood, — 

The blood, and deaiest valu’d blood of Fiance (C7) 

K Phi Thy lage shall bum thee up, and thou shalt turn 
To ashes, eie oui blood shall quench that file 
Look to thyself, thou ait m jeopardy 

K John No more than he that thieats — To aims let’s hie 1 
[Exeunt, sevn ally, the English and Fi ench Kings, cj c 


Scene II The same Plains near Angiers 
Alanrns, excursions Entei the Bastard, mth Austria’s head 

Bast Now, by my life, this day glows wondious hot , 
Some any devil hoveis m the sky, <P8) 

And pours down mischief — Austria's head lie there, 
While Lkihp breathes 


Entei King John, Auteur, and Hubert 

K John Hubert, keep thou this boy C68) — Philip, {70) make 
up 

My mother is assailed m oui tent, 

And ta’en, I fear 

ddast My lord, I rescu’d her , 

Her highness is m safety, fear you not 
But on, my liege , for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end [Exeunt 


Scene HX The same Another part of the plains 

Alarums, excursions, retreat Entei King John, Elinor, Arthup, 
the Bastard, Hubert, and Loids 

K John [to Ehnoi] So shall it be , your grace shall stay 
behind. 
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So stiongly guaided (71) — [To Aithm] Cousin, look not sad 
Thy giandam loves thee , and thy uncle will 
As deal be to thee as thy fathei was 

Ai th 0, this will make my motkei die with gnef f 
K John [to the Bastard] Cousin, away foi England, 
haste befoie 

And, ere om coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoaidmg abbots , set at libeity 
Impuson d angels (72) the fat ribs of peace 
Must ]by the hungiy now (7 } be fed upon 
Use our commission m his utmost force 

Bast Bell, book, and candle shall not duve me back, 
When gold and silvei becks me to come on 
I leave youi highness — Giandam, I will pi ay — 

If ever I remember to be holy — 

Tor your "fair safety , so, I kiss youi hand 
Eh Barnwell, gentle cousm 
K John Coz, farewell 

[Exit Bastai d 

Eh Come hither, little kinsman , haik, a woid 

[Takes Anhui aside 

K John Come hithei, Hubei t 0 my gentlo Hubei t, 
We owe thee much , withm this nail of flesh 
Theie is a soul counts thee hei creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love 
And, my good fnend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives m this bosom, dearly chenshed 
Give me thy hand I had a thing to say, — 

But I will fit it with some better time m 
By heaven, Hubert, I’m almost asham’d 
To say what good lespect I have of thee 

Hub I am much bounden to your majesty 
K John Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet 
But thou shalt have , and cieep time ne’er so slow, 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good 

I had a thing to say, — but let it go 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton and too full of gauds 
To give me audience — if the midnight bell 



Did, ■with his lion tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound one into the diowsy eai of night , ( ' 6) 

If this same weie a chuichyard wheie we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wiongs , 

Oi if that suily spmt, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which else mns ticklmg (7G) up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laugh tei, keep men’s eyes, 

And stiam then cheeks to idle memment, — 

A passion hateful to my purposes , 

Oi if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 

Heai me without thine eais, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 

Without eyes, eais, and haimtul sound of words , 
Then, m despite of biooded {77; watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom poui my thoughts 
But, ah, I will not 1 — yet I love thee well , 

And, by my tioth, I think thou lov’st me well 
Hub So well, that what you bid me undeitakp, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

By heaven, I’d do’t 

K John Bo not I know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubei t, throw thine eje 
On yon young boy I’ll tell thee what, my friend. 

He is a very seipent m my way , 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 

He lies before me — dost thou understand me ? 

Thou ait his keeper 

Hub And I’ll keep him so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty 

K John Beath 

Hub My lord? 

K John A grave 
Hub He shall not live 

K John Enough 

I could be merry now Hubert, I love thee , 

Well, I’ll not say wbat I intend foi thee 
Bemember —Madam, fare you well 
I’ll send those powers o’er to youi majesty 
Eh My blessing go with thee » 



K John Foi England, cousin, go 

Hubert shall be your man, t’ attend (78) on you 
With all true duty — On toward Calais, ho 1 [. Exeunt 


Scene IV The same The Fieneh King’s tent 

Entei King Philip, Louis, Pandulph, ancl Attendants 

K PJu So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of convented (70) sail 
Is scatter’d and disjoin’d fiom fellowship 

Pand Couiage and comfort * all shall yet go well 
K Phi What can go well, when we have run so ill ? 
Aie we ppt beaten ? Is not Anglers lost? 

Arthur ta’en pusoner? diveis deal fnends slam? 

And bloody England mto England gone, 

0 ei bearing mten upturn, spite of France ? 

Lou What he hath won, that hath he foitifled 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d, 

Such temperate order m so fieice a course, (80) 

Doth want example who hath lead or heard 
Of any kindred action like to this ? 

K Phi Well could I bear that England had this piaise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame — 

Look, who comes heie ! a giave unto a soul, 

Holding th’ eternal spirit, against her will, 

In the vile prison of a filleted breath 

Enter Constance 

1 pmthee, lady, go away with me 

Const Lo, now ! now see the issue of your peace ? 

K Phi Patience, good lady' comfort, gentle Constance 
Const No, I defy all counsel, all redress. 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 

Death, death — 0 amiable lovely death ’ 

Thou odoriferous stench ( sound rottenness t 
Anse forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and toiror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones , 



And put my eyeballs m thy vanity blows , 

And ring these fingers with thy household woims , 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust , 

And be a camon monster like thyself 

Gome, gun on me, and I will think thou smil st, 

And buss thee as thy wife 1 Miseiy’s love, 

0 come to me 1 

K Plu 0 fan affliction, peace ' 

Const No, no, I will not, having bieath to ciy - 

0 that my tongue weie m the thundei’s mouth 1 
Then with a passion would I shake the woild , 

And louse fiom sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot heai a lady’s feeble voice. 

Which scorns a modem invocation 

Panel Lady, you uttei madness, and not sonow 
Const Thou ait not holy® to belie me so , 

1 am not mad this hair I teai is mine , 

My name is Constance , I was Geffiey’s wife , 

Young Aithur is my son, and he is lost 
I am not mad , — I would to heaven I weie 1 
For then ’tis like I should foiget myself 
0, if I could, what grief should I foiget f — 

Pleach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shalt be canoniz’d, cardinal, 

Foi, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable pait produces leason 
How I may be deliver ’d of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill oi hang myself 
If I were mad, I should foiget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts weie he 
I am not mad , too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity 

K Phi Bmd up those tiesses —0, what love 1 1 
In the fair multitude of those her bans > 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 

E\en to that diop ten thousand wiry friends® 

Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves/ 

Sticking together m calamity 

Const To England, if you will m 



K Phi Bmd up youi bans 

Const Yes, that I will , and wheiefoie will I do it ? 

I tore them from then bonds, and cried aloud, 

“ 0 that these hands could so redeem my son, 

As they have given these hans then libeity 1 
But now I envy at then liberty, 

And will again commit them to then bonds, 

Because my pool child is a pusoner — 

And, father caidmal, I have heaid you say 
That w.e shall see and know oui fi lends m heaven 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again , (S4) 

For since the bnth of Cam, the fust male child, 

To him that did but yesteiday suspire, 

Theie was not such a giacious eieatuie bom 
But now will canker sonow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagie as an ague-fit , m 
And so he 11 die , and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him m the couit of heaven 
I shall not know him therefore never, nevei 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur moie 

Pand You hold too heinous a lespect of gnef 
Const He talks to me that nevei had a son 
K Phi You are as fond of gnel as of youi child 
Const Gnef fills the room up oi my absent child. 

Lies m his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, lepeats his words, 

Bemembers me of all his gracious paits, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form , 

Then have I reason to be fond of gnef 
Fare you well Jrad you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do — 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

[Dishei riling hir hair 

When there is such disorder in my wit 
0 Lord f my boy, my Arthur, my fair son 1 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the woild 1 
My widow comfort, and my sorrows’ cure * [Ea.it 

K Phi I fear some outrage, and 111 follow her [Exit 



Lou There’s nothing m this woild can make me joy 
Life is as tedious as a twice told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a diowsy man, 

And bittei shame hath spoil’d the sweet woild’s taste. 

That it yields naught hut shame and bitterness m 
Land Befoie the cunng of a strong disease, 

Even m the instant of lepan and health, 

The fit is stiongest , evils that take leave, 

On then depaituie most of all show evil 
What have you lost hy losing of this day ? 

Lou All days of glory, joy, and happiness 
Land If you had won it, certainly you had 
No, no , when Fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye 

’Tis strange to think how much Kang John hath lo,st 

In this which he accounts so clearly won 

Aie not you griev’d that Aithui is his pusonei ? 

Lou As heaitily as he is glad he hath him 
Land Your mmd is all as youthful as youi Flood 
Now heai me speak with a prophetic spmt , 

For even the bieath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little lub, 

Out of the path which shall dnectly lead 

Thy foot to England’s throne , and theiefore mark 

John hath seiz’d Aithui , and it cannot he, 

That, whiles warm life plays m that infant’s veins, 

The misplac’d John should entertain one® 75 houi, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest 
A sceptre snatch’d with an umuly hand 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gam’d , 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him np 
That John may stand, then Arthui needs must fall. 

So be it, for it cannot be but so 

Lou But what shall I gam hy young Arthui s fall ? 
Land You, m the light of Lady Blanch jour wife. 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did 
Lou And lose it, life and all, as Arthui did 
Land How green you are, and fiesh m this old world * 
John lays you plots , the times conspire with yon , 



For lie that steeps his safety m tiue blood 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue 
This act, so evilly borne, shall cool the heaits 
Of all his people, and fieeze up then zeal, 

That none so small advantage shall step foith 
To check his reign, but they will chensh it , 

No natuial exhalation m the sky, 

No scape (ft8) of natuie, no distempei d day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pluck away his natuial cause, 

And call them meteors, piodigies, and signs, 

Aboitives, piesages, and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John 

Lou May be he will not touch young Aithui s life, 

But hold Jnmself safe in his pnsonment 

Pand 0 sir, when he shall heai of your approach, 

If that young Aithrn be not gone alieady. 

Even at that news he dies , and then the hearts 
Of all his pSople shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change , 

And pick stiong mattei of revolt and wiath 
Out of the bloody fingeis’ ends of John 
Methinks I see this kuily all on foot 
And O what better mattei breeds for you 
Than I have nam’d ! — The bastard Falconbndge 
Is now m England, ransacking the church, 

Offending charity if but a dozen French 
Were theie m arms, they would be as a call 
To tram ten thousand English to their side , 

Or, as a little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain 0 noble Dauphm, 

Go with me to the kmg — ’tis wonderful 
What may he wrought out of their discontent, 

Now that their souls are topful of offence 
For England go — I will whet on the kmg 

Lou Strong reasons make strong (80) actions let us go 
If you say ay, the kmg will not say no [Exeunt 
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ACT IY 

Scene I Northampton m 4. i oom in the castlt 

Entei Hubert and two Attendants 

Hub Heat me these nons hot, and look you t91) stand 
Within the anas when I stnke my loot 
Upon the bosom of the giound, lush forth, 

And hind the hoy which yon shall find with me 
Fast to the chan be heedful hence, and watch 

Fust Attend I hope your wairant will beai out the deed 
Hub Uncleanly scruples 1 feai not you look to ’t 

[ Exeunt Attendants 

Young lad, come forth , I have to say with vou 
Entei Arthur 

Arth Good moirow, Hubert 

Hub Good monow, little punce 

At th As little punce, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be — You are sad 
Hub Indeed, I have been merrier 
Arth Meicy on me ’ 

Methmks nobody should be sad but I 
Yet, I remember, when I was m France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

Only for wantonness By my Christendom, 

So I weie out of pnson, and kept sheep, 

I should be meny (W) as tho day is long , 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises moie haim to me 
He is afraid of me, and I of him 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

Ho, indeed, is’t not, and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert 

Hub [aside] If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch 

Arth Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to day 



In sooth, I would you weie a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you 
I wan ant I love you more than you do me 

Hub [aside] His woids do take possession of my bosom — 
Bead heie, young Aithui [Showing apapei 

[Aside] How now, foolish iheum 1 
Turning dispiteous tortuie out of door 1 
I must be buef, lest lesolution diop 
Out at mine eyes m tendei womanish teais — 

Oan you not lead it ? is it not fan writ ? 

A) th Too fairly, Hubei t, foi so foul effect 
Must you with hot 110ns bum out both mine eyes ? 

Hub Young boy, I must 

At th And will you ? 

Huh And I will 

Arth Have you the keai t ? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handheichei about your blows,— 

The best I had, a princess wiought it me, — 

And I did nevei ask it you again , 

And with my hand at midnight held youi head , 

And like the watchful minutes to the houi. 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, “What lack you ?” and, “ Wheie lies your gnef? ’ 
Or, “ What good love may I perform foi you?” 

Many a pool man’s son would have hen still, 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you , 

But you at your sick service had a prince 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning — do, an if you will 
If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 

“Why, then you must — Will you put out mine eyes ? 

These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hub I’ve sworn to do it , 

And With hot irons must I burn them out 

Arth Ah, none but m this iron age would do it ’ 

The iron of itself, though heat red hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would diink my tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation 
Even m the wafcei of mine innocence 



Nay, aftei that, consume away m lust, 

But for containing fire to haim mine eyes 

Aie you moie stubborn haid than hammei’d iron 0 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubeit should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him, — no tongue but Hubei t’s 
Hub Come forth 1 [Stamps 

Re enter Attendants, with coi d, n ons, fyc 
Do as I bid you do 

Ai tli 0, save me, Hubeit, save me ' my eyes are out 
Even with the fieice looks of these bloody men 

Hub Give me the non, I say, and bind him here 
Arth Alas, what need you be so boisterous rough ? 

I will not stiuggle, I will stand stone still 
For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound f 
Nay, heai me, Hubeit ' — drive these men away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb , 

I will not stn, noi wmce, noi speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 

Whatevei torment you do put me to 

Hub Go, stand within , let me alone with him 
Hint Attend I am best pleas’d to be from such a deed 

[Exeunt Attendants 

Arth Alas, I then have chid away my friend * 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours 

Come, boy, prepare youiself 
Is there no remedy? 

None, but to lose your eyes 
0 heaven ! — that there were but a mote m youis, 
A giam, a dust, a gnat, a wandeimg hair, 

Any annoyance m that precious sense * 

Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible 

Hub Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue 
Arth Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes 


Hub 

Arth 

Hub 

Arth 



Let me not hold my tongue, — let me not, Hubei t , 

Oi, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes 0 spare mine eyes, 

Though to no use but still to look on you 1 — 

Lo by my tioth, the mstiument is cold, 

And would not haim me 

Hub I can heat it, boy 

Ai th No, m good sooth , the file is dead with giief, 
Being cieate foi eomfoit, to be us d 
In undeceiv’d exti ernes see else yomself, 

Theie is no malice m this burning coil, 

The bieath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And stiew’d lepentant ashes on his head 

Hub But with my breath I can iovi\e it, boy 
A? th And if you do, yon will but make it blush, 

And glow with shame of youi pioceedmgs, Hubei t 
Nay, it peichance will spaikle m youi ejes , 

And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tane him on 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny then office only you do lack 
That mercy which fieice file and non extend, 

Creatures of note foi meiey lacking uses 

Hub Well, see to live , I will not touch thme eyes 
For all the treasure that thme uncle owes 
Yet am I sworn, and I did puipose, boy. 

With this same very non to bum them out 

4 ith 0, now you look like Hubert f all this while 
You weie disguised 

Hub Peace , no more Adieu 

Your uncle mnst not know but you are dead , 

I’ll fill these dogged spies with false leports 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secme 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee 

Arth 0 heaven 1 I thank you, Hubert 

Hub Silence , no more go closely m with me 
Much danger do I undergo for thee [Burnt 



Scene II The same A 700m of state in the palace 

Trite 1 ) King John, crowned , Pembpoke, Salisbury, and othe ) Lord 
The King tales Ins state 

K John Heie once again we sit, once again (94) ciown d, 
And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes 

Pem This once again, hut that youi highness pleas d, 
Was once supeifluous you weie crown’d befoie, 

And that high loyalty was ne’er pluck’d off, 

The faiths of men ne’er stained with levolt. 

Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long d foi change 01 bettei state 

Sal Therefore, to be possess’d with double pomp, 

To guaid a title that was uch befoie, 

To gild lefined gold, to paint the lily, 

To thiow a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add anothei hue 

Unto the rainbow, 01 with tapei light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess 

Pem But that your royal pleasuie must be done. 

This act is as an ancient tale new told , 

And in the last repeating tioublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable 

Sal In this, the antique and well noted face 
Of plain old foim is much disfiguied , 

And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 

It makes the couise of thoughts to fetch about. 

Startles and flights consideration , 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe 

Pem When workmen strive to do better than well. 

They do confound then skill m covetousness , 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault 

Both make the fault the worse by the excuse, — 

As patches set upon a little breach 
Biscredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patch’d 

Sal To this effect, befoie you weie new crown’d, 



We bieath’d our counsel but it pleas’d your bigbness 
To oveibeai ’t , and we aie all well pleas’d, 

Since all and eveiy pait of what we would 
Doth make a stand at what yom highness will 

K John Some leasons of this double coionation 
I have possess d you with, and think them stiong , 
And moie, moie stiong, when (95) lessei is my feai, 

I shall indue you with meantime but ask 
What you would have lefoim’d that is not well, 

And well shall you peiceive how willingly 
I will both heai and giant you youi iequests 

Pern Then I — as one that am the tongue of these, 
To sound the pui poses of all their heaits, 

Both foi myself and them, but, chief of all, 

Youi safety* foi the which myself and tkem (86) 

Bend then best studies — heartily lequest 
Tk’ enfranchisement of Arthur, whose lestiamt 
Doth move the rauimunng lips of discontent 
To bieak mto this dangerous argument, — 

If what m lest you have m light jou hold, 

Why should your feais — which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wiong — then move you {97) to mew up 
Your tendei kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exeicise? 

That the time’s enemies may not have this 
To giace occasions, let it be our suit, 

That you have bid us ask, his libeity, 

Which for oui goods we do no further ask 
Than whereupon our weal, on you (&8) depending. 

Counts it youi weal he have his liberty 

K John Let it be so I do commit Ins youth 
To youi direction 

Enter Hubert , whom King John fakes aside 

Hubert, what news with you ? 

Pern This is the man should do the bloody deed , 
He show’d his variant to a friend of mine 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives m his eye , that close aspect of his 
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Does show the mood of a much tioubled hi east 
And I do feai fully believe ’tis done, 

What we so feai’d he had a charge to do 

Sal The colom of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heialds twist two dieadful battles set (09) 

His passion is so upe, it needs must bieak 

Pem And when it breaks, I feai will issue thence 
The foul conuption of a sweet child’s death 

K John We cannot hold mortality’s stiong hand 
Good loids, although my will to give is living, 

The suit which you demand is gone and dead 
He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to night 

Sal Indeed, we feai’d his sickness was past cuie 
Pem Indeed, we heaid how neai his death he- was 
Befoie the child himself felt he was sick 
This must be answei’d either heie 01 hence 

K John Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? 
Think you I beai the shears of destiny? 

Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

Sal It is apparent foul play, and ’tis shame 
That gieatness should so giossly offei it 
So thuve it m youi game 1 and so, faiewell 

Pem Stay yet, Lord Sahsbmy , I’ll go with thee, 

And find tlT inheritance of this pooi child, 

His little kingdom of a forced giave 

That blood which ow’d the bieath of all this isle, 

Three foot of it doth hold - — bad world the while t 
This must not be thus borne this will bieak out 
To all orn sorrows, and eie long I doubt [Exeunt Louis 
K John They burn m indignation I repent 
There is no suie foundation set on blood, 

Ho certain life achiev’d by otheis’ death — 

Unite) a Messengei 

A fearful eye thou hast where is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit m those cheeks ? 

So foul a s'k} clears not without a storm 

Tour down thy weather — how goes all m France ? 

Mess From Franco to England —Never such a power 
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Foi any foieign pieparation 

Was levied m the body of a land 

The copy of yoni speed is leam’d by them , 

Foi when yon should be told they do prepaie, 

The tidings come that they are all arriv’d 

K John 0, wheie hath oui intelligence been drunk? 
Wheie hath it slept? Where is my mothei’s eai, (100) 
That such an aimy could be drawn m Fiance, 

And she not hear of it ? 

Mes% My liege, hei eai 

Is stopp’d with dust , the fiist of Apnl died 
Youi noble mothei and, as I heai, my loid, 

The Lady Constance m a fienzy died 

Thiee days before, but this fiom rumoui’s tongue 

I idly heard, — if true 01 false I know not 

K John Withhold thy speed, dieadful occasion f 

0 make a league with me, till I have pleas d 
My discontented peeis 1 — What 1 mothei dead 1 
How wildly, then, walks my estate m Fiance ' — 

Under whose conduct come (101> those powers of Fiance 
That thou foi tiuth giv’st out aie landed heie ? 

Mess Undei the Dauphin 

K John Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings 

Ente i the Bastard and Peter of Pom ft et 

How, what says the woi Id 
To youi proceedings ? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full 

Bast But if you be afeard to heai the worst, 

Then let the worst, unheaid, fall on your head 

K John Beai with me, cousin , foi I was amaz’d 
Under the tide but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood , and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will 

Bast How I have sped among the clergymen, 

The sums I have collected shall express 
But as I travell’d hither through the land, 

1 And the people stiangely fantasiod , 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dieams, 
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Not knowing what they feai, hut full of fen 
And heie s a piophet, that I hi ought with me 
Fiom foith the stieets of Pomfret, whom I foand 
With many hundreds treading on his heels , 

To whom he sung in rude haish sounding lliymes, 

That, eie the next Ascension day at noon, 

Youi highness should delivei up youi ciown 

K John Thou idle dieamei, wherefore didst thou so *> 
Petei Foreknowing that the tiuth will fall out so 
K John Huheit, away with him , impiison him 
And on that day at noon, wheieon he says 
I shall yield up my ciown, let him he bang’d 
Delivei him to safety, and return, 

Foi I must use thee [Exit Hubert u ith Peta 

0 my gentle cousin, 

Heai’st thou the news abioad, who are arriv’d ? 

Bast The French, my lord , men’s mouths aie full of it 
Besides, I met Loid Bigot and Loid Sahsbuiy 
With eyes as red as new enkindled fire, 

And others more, going to seek the giave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill’d to night 
On youi suggestion 

K John Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies 
I have a way to win then loves agam , 

Bung them before me 

Bast I will seek them out 

IC John Nay, but make haste, the better foot before 
0 let me have no subject enemies, 

When adveise foreigneis affnght my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion ’ 

Be Meicuiy, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought from them to me again 

Bast The spirit of the time shall teach me speed 
K John Spoke like a spnghtful noble gentleman 

_ „ _ [Exit Bastmd 

Go after mm , for he perhaps shall need 

Some messenger betwixt me and the peers , 

And be thou he 
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K John My mothei dead f 

Re enter Hubert 

Hub My loid, they say five moons weie seen to-night , 
Foui fixed , and the fifth did whirl about 
The othei four m wondious motion 
K John Five moons 1 

Hub Old men and beldams m the sheets 

Do prophesy upon it dangeiously 
Young Aithui’s death is common m then mouths 
An d when they talk of him, they shake then heads, 

And whispei one anothei m the eai , 

And he that speaks doth gnpe the heaiei’s wnst , 

Whilst he that hears makes feaiful action, 

With wnnkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes 
I saw a smith stand with his hammei, thus, 

The whilst his non did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailoi’s news, 

Who, with Ihs sheais and measure m his hand, 

Standing on slippeis, — which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon conti diy feet, — 

Told of a many thousand wailike Fiench 
That were embattailed and lank’d m Kent 
Another lean unwash’d aitifieer 
Guts off his tale, and talks of Arthui’s death 

K John Why seek’ st thou to possess me with these feais? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthui’s death ? 

Thy hand hath muider’d him I had mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him 

Hub No had, my loid ,(102) why, did you not piovoke 
me ? 

K John It is the cuise of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take then humours for a wan ant 
To break within the bloody house of life , 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law , to know the meaning 
Of dangeious majesty, when perchance it frowns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect 

Hub Here is your hand and seal for what I did 
K John 0, when the last account ’twixt heaven and earth 
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Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation 1 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done » Hadst not thou been by, (lu3) 

A fellow by the hand of natuie maik’d. 

Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 

This muidei had not come into my mind 
But, taking note of thy abhon’d aspect, 

Finding thee fit foi bloody villany, 

Apt, liable to be employ’d m danger, 

I faintly bioke with thee of Arthui’s death , 

And thou, to be endeaied to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince 

Hub My loid, — 

K John Hadst thou but shook thy head, 01 made a pause, 
When I spake darkly what I pm posed, 

Oi turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

And (104) bid me tell my tale m expiess woids, 

Beep shame had struck me dumb, made me break ott, 

And those thy fears might have wi ought feais m me 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again pailey with sm , (105> 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 

And consequently thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which both oui tongues held vile to name — 

Out of my sight, and nevei see me moie f 
My nobles leave me, and my state is biav’d. 

Even at my gates, with lanLs of foieign powers 
Nay, m the body of this fleshly land. 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and bieath, 

Hostility and civil tumult reign 

Between my conscience and my cousin’s death 

Hub Arm yon against your othei enemies, 

I’ll make a peace between your soul and you 
Young Arthur is alive this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood 

Within thin bosom never enter’d yet 

The dreadful motion of a murdeious thought , 

And you have slander’d nature in my foim, — 
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Which, howsoevei rude extenoily, 

Is yet the cover of a faner mmd 
Than to be butchei of an innocent child 

K John Doth Aithur live? 0, haste thee to the peeis, 
Throw this lepoit on then incensed lage, 

And make them tame to then obedience 1 
Eoigive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy featuie , foi my lage was blind, 

And foul lmagmaiy eyes of blood 
Presented thee moie hideous than thou art 
0, answei not , but to my closet bung 
The angiy loids with all expedient haste ' 

I conjuie thee but slowly , tun moie fast [Exeunt 


Scene III The same Before the castle 

Enter, on the walls, Arthur, disguised as a ship hoy 

At th The wall is high, and yet will I leap down — 
Good giound, be pitiful, and huit me not 1 — 

There’s few oi none do know me if they did, 

This ship boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite 

I am afiaid , and yet I’ll venture it 

If I get down, and do not bieak my limbs, 

I’ll find a thousand shifts to get awav 

As good to die and go, as die and stay [Leaps down 

Ome 1 my uncle s spmt is m these stones — 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones 1 [Dies 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot 

Sal Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmund’s Buiy 
It is our safety, and we must embiace 
This gentle ofiei of the perilous time 

JPem Who brought that lettei from the eaidmul ? 

Sal The Count Melun, a noble lord of Eiance , 

Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love 110 ®' 

Is much more general than these lines import 
Big To monow morning let us meet him, then 
Sal Or rathei then set forward , for ’twill he 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or e’er we meet 
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Enter the Bast ml 

Bast Once moie to day well met, distempei’d loids 1 
The king hy me lequests yonr piesence sti light 
Sal The king hath dispossess’d himself of us 
We will not line his thm bestamed cloak 
With oui puie honours, (107) noi attend the foot 
That leaves the punt of blood wheie ei it walks 
Return and tell him so we know the woist 

Bast Whate’ei you think, good woids, I think, weLe best 
Sal Oui griefs, and, not oui manners, reason now 
Bast But theie is little leason m your gnef , 

Theiefore ’tweie reason you had manneis now 
Bern Sir, sn, impatience hath his privilege 
Bast ’Tis tiue, — to huit his mastei, no man (108) else 
Sal This is the prison — what is he lies heie $ 

[. Seeing Aithm 

Bern 0 death, made pioud with puie and puncely beauty f 
The eaith had not a hole to hide this deed 

Sal Muider, as hating what himself hath done, 

Both lay it open to urge on levenge 

Big Or, when he doom’d this beauty to a giave, 

Bound it too piecious princely for a giave 

Sal Sn Richard, what think you ? Have you beheld/ 1093 
Or have you read 01 heard ? or could you think ? 

Or do you almost think, although you see, 

That you do see ? could thought, without this object. 

Form such another 9 This is the very top/ 1103 
The height, the ciest, or crest unto the ciest, 

Of muider’ s arms this is the bloodiest shame, 

The wildest savagely, the vilest stioke, 

That ever wall ey d wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse 

Bern All muiders past do stand excus’d in this 
And this, so sole and so unmatchable, 

Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

To the yet unbegotten sms of time , (m) 

And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 

Exampled by this heinous spectacle 

Bast It is a damnM and a bloody work , 
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The gi aceless action of a heavy hand, — 

If that it be the woik of any hand 

Sal If that it be the woik of any hand f — 
We had a kind of light what would ensue 
It is the shameful woik of Hubert’s hand , 
The piactice and the puipose of the king — 
Fiom whose obedience I foibid my soul, 
Kneeling befoie this mm of sweet life, 

And breathing to his bieathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Nevei to taste the pleasuies of the woild, 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 

Till I have set a gloiy to this head, (m) 

By giving it the worship of levenge 
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Oui souls religiously confiim thy words 


Enter Hubert 

Hub Loids, I am hot with haste m seeking you 
Arthui doth live , the king hath sent foi you 

Sal 0, he is bold, and blushes not at death — 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone 1 
Hub I am no villain 

Sal Must 1 10 b the law ? 

[Dtaunicf his sit or d 

Bast Your sword is blight, sn , put it up again 
Sal Not till I sheathe it in a muiderei’s shm 
Hub Stand back, Loid Salisbury, — stand back, I say , 
By heaven, I think my swoid ’s as sharp as yours 
I would not have you, loid, foiget youiself, 

Noi tempt the danger of my tiue defence , 

Lest I, by marking of youi lage, foiget 
Your worth, youi greatness, and nobility 

Big Out, dunghill ? dar’st thou biave a nobleman ? 
Hub Not foi my life but yet I dare defend 
My innocent self agamst an empeioi (m) 

Sal Thou art a murderer 

Hub Bo not piove me ho , 

Yet I am none whose tongue soe’er speaks false, 
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Not truly speaks , who speaks not tiuly, lies 
Pem Cut him to pieces 

Bast K ee P P eace > I s ly 

Sal Stand by, 01 I shall gall you, Falconbndge 
Bast Thou weit better gall the devil, Salisbuiy 
If thou but fiown on me, 01 stn thy foot, 

Oi teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I’ll strike thee dead Put up thy swoid betime , 

Oi I’ll so maul you and youi toasting non, 

That you shall think the devil is come fiom hell 
Big What wilt thou do, lenowned Falconbndge ?> 

Second a villain and a muideiei ? 

Hub Loid Bigot, I am none 

Big Who kill’d this pnnce? 

Hub ’Tis not an houi since I left him well 
I honour’d him, I lov’d him , and will weep 
My date of life out foi his sweet life’s loss 

Sal Tiust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

Foi villany is not without such rheum , 

And he, long tiaded m it, makes it seem 
Like nvers of remoise and mnocency 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhoi 
Th’ uncleanly savours of a slaughtei house , 

Foi I am stifled with this smell of sm 

Big Away towaid Buiy, to the Dauphin there 1 
Pem There, tell the king, he may mquiie us out 

[ Exeunt Louis, 

Bast Here’s a good world 1 — Knew you of this fan woik? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless leach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert 

Hub Do hut heai me, sir — 

Bast Ha 1 I’ll tell thee what , 

Thou ’rt damn’d as black — nay, nothing is so black , 

Thou ait more deep damn’d than Punce Lucifei 
Theie is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child 
Hub Upon my soul, — 

Bast If thou didst but consent 

To this most ciuol act, do but despan , 
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And if thou want’st a cold, the smallest thiead 
That evei spidei twisted from her womb 
Will seive to sti angle thee , a lush will be a beam 
To hang thee on , 01 wouldst thou diown thyself, 
Put but a little watei m a spoon, 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up 
I do suspect thee veiy grievously 

Hub If I in act, consent, 01 sm of thought, 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet bieath 
Which was embounded m this beauteous clay, 

Let hell want pains enough to toituie me > 

I left him well 

Bast Go, beai him m thine aims — 

I am amaz’d, methmks , and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangeis of this woild — 
How easy dost thou take all England up > 

Fiom forth this moisel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and tiuth of all this lealm 
Is fled to heaven , and England now is left 
To tug and scamble, and to pait by the teeth 
TIT unowed interest of proud-swelling state 
Now foi the bare pick'd bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bustle hiB angry ciest, 

And snaileth m the gentle eyes of peace 
Now poweis fiom home and discontents at home 
Meet m one line , and vast confusion waits, 

As doth a laven on a sick fall’n beast, 

The imminent decay of wiested pomp 
Now happy he whose cloak and cmetuie (114) can 
Hold out this tempest — Bear away that child. 
And follow me with speed I’ll to the king 
A thousand busmesses aie bnef in hand. 

And heaven itself doth fiown upon the land 


[E mint 
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ACT Y 

Sce^e I Northampton (U ) A loom in the palace 

Enter King John, Pandulph with the cioivn, and Attendants 
K John Thus have I yielded up into youi hand 
The encle of my gloiy 

Pand Take ’t agam (lie) 

[Giving King John the ci own 
From this my hand, as holding of the Pope 
Your sovereign greatness and authority 

K John Now keep your holy woid go meet the Fieneh, 
And from his holiness use all youi power 
To stop their marches ’fore we are inflam’d 
Our discontented counties do revolt , 

Our people quarrel with obedience , 

Swearing allegiance and the love of soul 

To stranger blood, to foreign loyalty 

This inundation of mistempei’d humoui 

Bests by you only to be qualified 

Then pause not , for the piesent time J s so sick, 

That piesent medicine must be minister’d, 

Or overthrow incurable ensues 

Pand It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope 
But since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue shall hush again this stoim of wai, 

And make fair weather m your blustering land 
On this Ascension day, remembei well, 

Upon your oath of service to the Pope, 

Go I to make the French lay down their arms [Bait 

K John Is this Ascension day? Bid not the piophet 
Bay, that before Ascension day at noon 
My crown I should give off? Even so I have 
I did suppose it should be on constiamt , 

But, heaven be thank d, it is hut voluntary 

Enfei the Bastard 

Bast All Kent hath yielded , nothing theie holds out 
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But Dovei Castle London liatli receiv’d, 

Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers 
Youi nobles will not heai you, but are gone 
To offei seivice to your enemy , 

And wild amazement humes up and down 
The little numbei of youi doubtful fi lends 

K John Would not myloids letum to me again, 
Aftei they heaid young Aitkui was alive ? 

Bast They found him dead, and cast into the stieets 
An empty casket, wheie the jewel of life 
By some damn’d hand was lobb’d and ta’en away 
K John That villain Hubei t told me he did live 
Bast So, on my soul, he did, foi aught he knew 
But wheiefoie do you dioop ? why look you sad ? 

Be gieat in act, as you have been m thought, 

Let not the woild see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye 
Be stiiimg as the time , be hie with file, 

Thi eaten the threatener, and outface the blow 
Of bragging hoiroi so shall mfenor eyes, 

That boirow their behaviour s (U7) from the great, 

Giow gieat by youi example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution 
Away, and glistei like the god of war, 

When he mtendeth to become the field 
Show boldness and aspiring confidence 
What, shall they seek the lion m his den, 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble there 9 
0 let it not be said 1 — Borage, (U3) and lun 
To meet displeasure further from the doors, 

And grapple with him ere he come so nigh 

K John The legate of the Lope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him , 

And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin 

Bast 0 inglorious league 1 

Shall w r e, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair play offers, ai9) and make compiomise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To arms invasive ? shall a beardless hoy, 
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A cocker’d silken wanton, biave oar fields, 

And flesh his spmt m a wailike soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spiead, 

And find no check? Let us, my liege, to aims 
Pei chance the caidmal cannot make youi peace , 

Oi if he do, let it at least be said 
They saw we had a puipose of defence 

A John Have thou the oidenng of this piesent time 
Bast Away, then, with good couiage 1 yet, I know, 

Oui paity may well meet a pioudei foe [ Exeunt 


Scene II Nect 1 ) St Edmund’s Buoy The Fi ench camp 

Entei , in arms , Louis, Salisbury, Melun, Pembroke, Bigot, and 

Soldiers 

Lou My Loid Melun, let this be copied out, 

And keep it safe foi oui lemembiance 
Eeturn the piecedent to these loids again , 

That, having our fair older wiitten down, 

Both they and we, pei using o’er these notes, 

May know wheiefoie we took the sacrament, 

And keep oui faiths film and inviolable 

Sal Upon oui sides it nevei shall he bioken 
And, noble Dauphm, albeit we swear 
A voluntaiy zeal and unuig’d (120) faith 
To youi proceedings , yet, believe me, prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plastei by contemn’d revolt, 

And heal th’ inveterate cankei of one wound 
By making many 0, it grieves my soul, 

That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-makei i 0, and there 
Where honourable lescue and defence 
Cues out upon the name of Salisbury * 

But such is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and physic of our right. 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stem injustice and confused wrong — 
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And is t not pity, 0 my gneved friends, 

That we, the sons and children of this isle, 

Were bom to see so sad an horn as this , 

Wherein we step aftei a sti anger maich 
Upon hei gentle bosom, and fill up 
Hei enemies ranks, — I must withdiaw and weep 
Upon the spui on> ol this enfoieed cause, — 

To grace the gentry of a land 1 emote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here 9 
What, keie ? — 0 nation, that thou couldst lemove f 
That Neptune’s aims, who clippeth thee about, 
Would beai thee fiom the knowledge of thyself, 

And gi apple 02 ] thee unto a pagan shoie , 

Wheie these two Chustian aimies might combine 
The blood of malice m a vein of league, 

And not to spend it so unneighbourly ' 

Lou, A noble temper dost thou show m this , 
And great affections wrestling m thy bosom 
Do make an eaithquake of nobility 
0 what a noble combat hast thou G5 ' j) fought 
Between compulsion and a biave respect f 
Let me wipe off this honouiable dew 
That silveily doth piogiess on thy cheeks 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s teais, 

Being an oidinary inundation , 

But this effusion of such manly drops, 

This shower, blown up b} tempest of the soul, 
Staitles mine eyes, and makes me more amaa d 
Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 
Figur’d quite o’er with buimng meteois 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm 
Commend these waters to those bahy eyes 
That nevei saw the giant world enrag’d , 

Nor met with foitune other than at feasts, 

Full of warm blood, 02 ' 0 of muth, of gossipping 
Come, come , lor thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity 
As Louis himself — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your smcDi s to the strength of mine — 
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And even there, metkmks, an angel spake 
Look, wheie the holy legate comes apace, 

To give ns wanant fiom the liand of keaven, 

And on om actions set the name of uglit 
With, holy bieath 

Entu Pvndulph, attended 

Pand Hail, noble Pnnce of Fiance » 

The next is this, — King John hath leconcil d 
Himself to Rome , his spirit is come m, 

That so stood out against the holy chuich, 

The gieat metiopolis and see of Rome 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up , 

And tame the savage spirit of wild wai. 

That, like a lion foster’d up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further haimful than m show 

Lou Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back 
I am too high bom to he propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful seiving man, and instrument, 

To any sovereign state thioughout the world 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wais 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself. 

And biought m matter that should feed this file , 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land, 

Yea, thrust this enterpuse into my heart , 

And come ye now to tell me John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to the ? 

I, hy the honour of my marriage-bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land foi mine, 

And, now it is half conquer’d, must I hack 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ^ 
Am I Romeos slave ? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent, 

To undeiprop this action ? Is ’t not I 
That undergo this charge 9 who else but I, 
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And such as to my claim aie liable, 

Sweat m this business and maintain this wai ? 

Have I not heaid these islandeis shout out, 

Fug h 101 ' as I have bank’d then towns 9 
Have I not heie the best caids foi the game, 

To win this easy match play’d foi a ciown ? 

And shall I now give o ei the yielded set ? 

No, on my soul, (126) it nevei shall be said 

Panel You look but on the outside ot this woik 
Lou Outside oi inside, I will not letmn 
Till my attempt so much be glonfied 
As to my ample hope was piomised 
Befoie I diew this gallant head of wai, 

And cull’d these fieiy spm f s fiom the woild, 

To outlook conquest, and to wm lenown 

Even in the jaws of dangei and of death — [Tiumpet sounds 

What lusty tiumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter the Bastard, attended 

Bast Aceoidmg to the fan play of the woild. 

Let me have audience , I am sent to speak — 

My holy loid of Milan, fiom the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him , 

And, as you answei, I do know the scope 
And wan ant limited unto my tongue 

Panel The Dauphin is too wilful opposite, 

And will not temponze with my entreaties , (1 ® 

He flatly says he 11 not lay down his arms 

Beest By all the blood that evei fuiy bieath’d, 

The youth says well — Now hear our English king , 

For thus his royalty doth speak m me 
He is prepar’d , and reason too he should 
This apish and unmanneily approach. 

This harness’d masque and unadvised revel, 

This unhan’d sauemess and boyish troop, (lJ7) 

The king doth smile at and is well pxepai d 
To whip this dwarfish wai, thesc (m) pigrnj aims, 

From out the circle of his teiutones 

That hand which had the strength, even at joui dooi. 

To cudgel j ou, and make you take the hatch , 
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To dive, like buckets, m concealed wells , 

To crouch m littei of youi stable planks , 

To lie, like pawns, lock’d up m chests and tiunks, 

To hug with swme , to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and pusons , and to thiill and shake 
Even at the ciying of youi nation’s ciow, (U0) 

Thinking his (1 0) voice an aimed Englishman , — 

Shall that victonous hand be feebled heie, 

That m youi chambers gave you chastisement ? 

No know (131) the gallant monaich is m aims , 

And, like an eagle o’ei his aeiy, toweis, 

To souse annoyance that comes neai his nest — 

And you degeneiate, you mgiate levolts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your deal mother England, blush for shame , r 
For youi own ladies and pale visag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after diums, — 

Then thimbles into aimed gauntlets chang’d, (13>) 

Then neelds G33) to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination 

Lou There end thy brave, and turn thy face m peace , 
We giant thou eanst outscold us fare thee well , 

We hold our time too piecious to he spent 
With such a brahblei 

Lund Give me leave to speak 

Bast No, I wull speak 

Bou We will attend to neitkei — 

Strike up the diums , and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest and oui being heie 

Bast Indeed, yom drams, being beaten, will ciy out , 
And so shall you, being beaten do hut start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a dram is ready hiac’d 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine , 

Sound but another, and another shall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s eai. 

And mock the deep mouth’d thundei for at hand — 

Not trusting to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than need — • 

Is wailike John , and m his forehead sits 
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A baxe nbb’cl death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the Fiench 

Lou Stnke up oui diums, to find this dangei out 
Bast And thou shalt find it, Dauphm, do not doubt 

{Exeunt 


Scene III The same A field of battle 

Alcimms Enter King John and Hubprt 
K John How goes the day with us ? 0, tell me, Hubei t 
Hub Badly, I feai How faxes youi majesty ? 

K John This fever, that hath tioubled me so long, 

Lies heavy on me , — 0, my heart is sick f 

Entei a Messenger 

Mess My loid, youi valiant kinsman, Falconbudge, 
Desnes your majesty to leave the field, 

And send him woid by me which way you go 

K John Tell him, towaid Swmstead, to the abbey theie 
Mess Be of good comfort , for the gieat supply, 

That was expected by the Dauphm heie, 

Are Q34) wreck'd thiee nights ago on Goodwin Sands 
This news was bi ought to Bichaid but even now 
The Fiench fight coldly, and retne themselves 
K John Ay me, this tyiant fevei burns me up, 

And will not let me welcome this good nev s ! — 

Set on toward Swmstead to my litter stiaight , 

Weakness possessetk me, and I am famt [Exeunt 


Scene IV The same Anothei $mt of the same 

Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Bigot 

Sal I did not think the king so stor’d with friends 
Pem IJp once again , put spirit m the French 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too* 

Sal That misbegotten devil, Falconbndge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day 
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Pem They say King John soie sick hath left the field 

Entei Meiun wounded , and led by Soldieis 

Mel Lead me to the levolts of England heie 
Sal When we weie happy we had othei names 
Pem It is the Count Meiun 
Sal Wounded to death 

Mel Fly, noble English, you aie bought and sold, 
Unthread the mde eye of iebellion, (135) 

And welcome home again discaided faith 
Seek out King John, and fall befoie his feet , 

Foi if the French be loids of this loud day, 

He means fl3r) to recompense the pams you take 
By cutting off youi heads thus hath he sworn, 

And I with him, and manj more with me, 

Upon the altai at Saint Edmund’s Buiy , 

Even on that altar wheie we swoie to you 
Bear amity and eveilasting love 

Sal May this be possible ? may this be tiue ? 

Mel Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Ketammg but a quantity of life, 

Which bleeds away, even as a foim of wax 
Besolveth fiom his figure ’gainst the file ? 

What m the woild should make me now deceive, 

Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 

Why should I, then, be false, since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by tiuth ? 

I say again, if Louis do win the day, 

He is forsworn, if e’ei those eyes of youis 

Behold another day break m the east 

But even this night, — whose black contagious bieath 

Already smokes about the burning crest 

Of the old, feeble, and day weaned sun, — 

Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. 

Even with a treacherous fine of all youi lives, 

If Louis by your assistance win the day 
Commend me to one Hubei t, with your king 
The love of him, — and this respect besides, 

For that my grandsire was an Englishman, — 
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Awakes my conscience to confess all tins 
In lieu wheieof, I pi ay you, beai me hence 
Fiom foith the noise and lumom of the field , 

Wheie I may think the lemnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and paft this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desnes 

Sal We do believe thee — and beshiew my soul 
But I do love the favoui and the foim 
Of this most fail occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight , 

And, like a bated and letued flood, 

Leaving oni lankness and megulai couise, 

Stoop low within those bounds we have o’eilook’d, 

And calmly mn on m obedience. 

Even to out ocean, to oui great King John — 

My aim shall give thee help to beai thee hence , 

E 01 I do see the cruel pang<? of death 

Eight m thine eye 0375 — Away, my fit lends 1 New flight , 

And happy newness, that intends old light 

[Exeunt, leading oft Melun 


Scene V The same The French camp 
Mitei Louis and 7ns Tram 

Lou The sun of heaven methought was loth to set, 

But stay’d, and made the western welkin blush, 

When th’ English measur'd backward their own ground 0385 
In faint retire 0, bravely came we off, 

When with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toil, we bid good night , 

And wound our tattering colours clearly up, 0395 
Last m the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messengei 

Mess Wheie is my pimce, the Dauphin ? 

Lou Here — what news ? 

Mess The Count Melnn is slam , the English lords. 

By his persuasion, are again fall'n off. 
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And youi supply, which you have wish’d so long 
Aie cast awav and sunk on Goodwin Sands 

Lou Ah, foul shiewd news ' — beshiew thj veiy lieait ! 

I did not think to be so sad to night 

As this hath made me — Who was he that sAid 

Kmg John did fly an houi 01 two befoie 

The stumbling night did pait oui weaiy poweis? 

Mess Whoever spoke it, it is tiue, my loid 
Lou Well, keep good quaitei and good eaie to night 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 

To tiy the fan adventuie of to-monow [Ezevnt 


Scene VI An open place n<ai Sic instead Abbey 

Enter, severally, the Baetard and Hubert 

Hub Who’s there ? speak, ho > speak quickly, 01 I shoot 
Bast A friend — What ait thou ? 

Hub Of the pait of England 

Bast Whithei dost thou go ? 

Hub What’s that to thee ? 

Bast Why may not I demand 

Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 

Hubei t I think ? (140) 

Hub Thou hast a perfect thought 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my fuend, that know st my tongue so well 
Who art thou ? 

Bast Who thou wilt an if thou please. 

Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets 

Hub Unkind lemembiance ' thou and eyeless ^ 415 night 
Have done me shame — biave soldier, paidon me. 

That any accent bieakmg from thy tongue 
■Should scape the tiue acquaintance of mine eai 

Bast Come, come , sans compliment, what news abroad ? 
Huh Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 

To find you out 
Bast 


Bnef, then , and what’s the news ? 
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Hub 0, my sweet su, news fitting to the night, — 
Black, fearful, comfoitless, and hornble 

Bast Show me the very wound of this ill news 
I am no woman, I’ll not swoon <142) at it 

Hub The king, I feai, is poison d by a monk 
I left him almost speechless , and bioke out 
T acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better aim you to the sudden time, 

Than if you had at leisuie known of this 

Bast How did he take it ? who did taste to him ? 

Hub A monk, I tell you , a lesolved ■villain, 

Whose bowels suddenly buist out the king 
Yet speaks, and peiadventure may lecover 

Bast Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty ? 

Hub Why, know you not the loids are all come back, 
And bi ought Punce Heniy m then company? 

At whose lequest the king hath pardon’d them, 

And they aie all about his majesty 

Bast Withhold thine indignation, might} heaven, 

And tempt us not to beai above oui powei 1 — 

I’ll tell thee, Hubeit, half my powei this night, 

Passing these flats, aie taken by the tide, — 

These Lincoln washes have devoured them , 

Myself, well mounted, haidly have escap’d 
Away, befoie 1 conduct me to the king , 

I doubt he will be dead or e’er I come [Exeunt 


Scene VII The oi chai d of S must end Abbey 
Bute? Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot 

P Hen It is too late the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly , and his pure a43) brain — 

Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling house — 
Both, by the idle comments that it makes, 

Foretell the ending of mortality 

Enter Pembroke 

Pern His highness yet doth speak , and holds belief 
That, hemg brought into the open air. 
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It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him 

P Hen Let him be bi ought into the oiehaid here — 
Both he still lage ? [Exit Bigot 

Pem He is moie patient 

Than when you left him , even now he sung 

P Hen 0 vanity of sickness ’ fieice extiemes 
In then continuance will not feel themselves 
Beath, having piey’d upon the outwaid paits, 

Leaves them insensible , (144> and ’s siege is now 
Against the mmd/ 145) the which he pucks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies, 

Which, m their throng and press to that last hold, 

Confound themselves Tis stiange that death should sing — 
I am the cygnet (14G) to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 

And from the oigan pipe of fiailty sings 
His soul and body to then lasting lest 

Sal Be of good comfort, punce , for you aie bom 
To set a form upon that mdigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so lude 

Be entei Bigot, with Attendants cany mg King John m a chair 

K John Ay, many, now my soul hath elbow room , 

It would not out at windows noi at doois 
There is so hot a summei m my bosom, 

That all my bowels ciumble up to dust 
I am a scnbbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment , and against this fire 
Bo I shnnk up 

P Hen How faies your majesty? 

K John Poison’d, — ill fare, — dead, foisook, cast off 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers m my maw. 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their couise 
Through my hurn’d bosom , nor entieat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold —I do not ask you mueh, tt47) 
Ubeg cold comfort , and you are so strait, 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that 
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P Hen 0 that theie were some vntue m my teais, 
That might lelieve yon f 

K John The salt m them is hot — 

Within me is a hell , and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize 
On umepnevable condemned blood 

Bnter the Bastard 

Bast 0, I am scalded with my violent motion, 

And spleen of speed to see yom majesty * 

K John 0 cousin, thon ait come to set mine eye 
The tackle of my heart is ciack’d and bnin’d, 

And all the shrouds, wheiewith my life should sail, 

Are turned to one thiead, one little hair 
My heait hath one pool stung to stay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered , 

And then all this thou see’st is but a clod. 

And mo del (148) of confounded loyalty 

Bast The Dauphm is pieparing hitherwaid, 

Wheie heaven he knows (149) how we shall answei him , 

Foi m a night the best pait of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 

Weie m the washes all unwanly 

Devouied by the unexpected flood [King John dm 

Sal You bieathe these dead news m as dead an ear — 
My liege 1 my lord 1 — but now a king, — now thus 
P Hen Even so must I run on, and even so stop 
What surety of the woild, what hope, what stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay ? 

Bast Ait thou gone so ? I do but stay behind 
To do the office for thee of levenge. 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still — 

Now, now, you stais that move in your right spheres, 
Where he yom powers ? show now your mended faiths , 

And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall he sought , 

The Dauphm rages at our very heels 
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Sal It seems you lmow not, then, so much as we 
The Cardinal Pandulph is within at lest, 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin, 

And brings fiom him such offeis of oui peace 
As we with honoui and lespect may take, 

With puipose piesently to leave this wai 

Bast He will the lathei do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to oui defence 

Sal Nay, it is m a mannei done alieady , 

For many carnages he hath dispatch’d 
To the sea side, and put his cause and quail el 
To the disposing of the eaidmal 
With whom youiself, myself, and othei loids, 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily 

Bast Let it be so - — and you, my noble punce. 

With othei princes that may best be spai’d, 

Shall wait upon your father’s funeral (150) 

P Hen At Worcester must his body be mtert’d 
Foi so he will’d it 

Bast Thithei shall it, then 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land 1 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly 

Sal And the like tendei of our love we make, 

To rest without a spot for evermore 

P Hen I have a kind soul that would give you (ia) 
thanks, 

And knows not how to do it but with teais 

Bast 0 let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since rt hath been beforehand with our griefs — 

This a52) England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueroi, 

But when it first did help to wound itself 
Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world m arms, 

And we shall shock them naught shall make ug rue, 

If England to itself do rest hut true TExem 
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P 7 (i) Lnt 

Walkei (Gi it Exam &c vol in p 117 ) would read sent 

P 7 (2) With that halj j ate 

Theobald s collection — The folio has With half that Jace 

P 8 (3) IndiJ 

Heie Walkei (Cut Exam &c vol 11 p lod) would leal In if —a Han 
mu does 

P 8 (4) hcuauh, 

Qy hazaid ? 

P 9 (5) Sir Robot his ' 

e Sir Robert s — The folio has * S11 Roberts his, ’ which seveial of the 
eailier editois letam nisei ting with the fornth foho the apostrophe in the 
woid Robeits — Walkei (Cut Exam <Lc vol 111 p 117 ) would lead S n 
Robert’s his ’ — SeucriKas — Mi W N Lettsom (note, ibid ) heheves the 
leading ‘ Sv Robeit s Jus (a double genitive) to be the right one 

P 9 (6) “ I 

The foho has It — Collected m the second foho 

p 9 (7) ‘ but anse more ffi eat , — 

1 ) u>e S11 Richaid amt Plantagenet ’ 

The folio has ! but me mow gi eat , 1 dc 

P 10 (8) “mack 

The folio has “ smoake 

P 10 (9) And’ 

Mi f K Lettsom proposes u E'en 

P 11 {10) 

Not in the foho 
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P 12 (n) Thou a? t the issue of my dan offence 
The folio lias That ait the <Lc (The woids thou and that — being 

U t 

often written y and y — weie not unfiequently confounded ) — Collected 
m the fourth folio 

P 12 ( 12 ) K Phi 

The folio has ‘ Lewis — The late Mi W W Williams (m The Pai thenon 
foi August 16 1862 p 606) obseives This speech is given [m the folio] to 
Louis although the line At out importance hithei is he [t c Austria] 
come is alone sufficient to show to whom it should belong [to King Philip] 
Again aftei a few woids fiom Arthrn to the Duke Louis patiomsingly com 
mends him as 

A noble boy 1 who would not do thee light 9 
Yet we know that these young princes were about the same age and had 
been educated together This blind adheience to the prefixes of the foho 
(elsewhere admittedly most inaccurate) appears to have ansen fiom Shake 
speaie having ciowded into this diama the events of several yenis In the 
latei acts Louis plays a conspicuous pait and heads the invasion of Eng 
land but at the period m question he was a meie youth and was evidently 
so considered by the diamatist If we lead the whole of this scene carefully, 
we can hardly fail to peiceive that Louis is not intended to speak until 
called upon to expiess his sentiments with legard to man yin g the Lady 
Blanch When King John pioposes the mamage to King Philip, the latter 
addiesses his son by 

4 What say’st thou boy f look m the lady’s face 
and King John afteiwaids asks, "What say the e young ones? How con 
sistently with leal 01 diamatie decorum, could a beaidless hoy a cookeied 
silken wanton as Lome is described by Philip Falconbndge he the Jtist to 
welcome the Duke of Austria before Angieis and this in the presence of his 
father the King of France 9 The first speech given to King Philip in the 
received text commences with ‘Well then, to work ’ &c , and implies that he 
had previously spoken With a few ummpoitant exceptions Shakespeaie 
invariably makes his monaicbs and great personages open and conclude the 
dialogue, whenever they appeal This further exception m ‘ King John’ 
would be a stiange and most suspicions instance of the reverse I may add 
too that m the old play— The Troublesome Raagne of Kong John of Eng 
land’ upon which Shakespeare founded his drama, the corresponding gpeoch 
is assigned, and with undeniable propriety to King Philip 


U ( r 3) * But with a heart full of unstained love ’ 

Mi Oolliei s Ms Correctoi reads unstrained love —against which 

very plausible alteration Mr Knight (Spec of the Stuitford Shalspeie p 2) 
hab adduced from Pericles aet 1 sc 1 my unspoiled fiie of love Com 
pare too a passage towards the close of the piesent play p 76, 

* And the like tender of our love we make 
To rest Without a spot for evermoic 
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P 13 (14) K Phi 

The folio has Lewis ’ 

P 14 (15) so indirectly shed 

Mr Colliei s Ms Collector leads So indiscreetly shed on which an anony 
mous critic writes as follows Indnectly is Shakespeaie s woid The Ms 
Conectoi suggests ‘ indiscreetly — a most unhappy substitution, which we aie 
smpnsed that the geneiaUy judicious Mi Srngei should appiove of Indis 
meetly means impiudently mconsideiately ‘Indnectly means wiongfully 
miquitously as may be learnt Lorn these lines m King Henry V wheie the 
Fiench Ling is denounced as a usurpei and is told that Henry 

bids you then lesign 
Youi ciown and kingdom, indirectly held 
Fiona him the native and tine diallengei 
It was ceitamly the puipose of Constance to condemn the lash shedding of 
blood as something woise than indiscreet — as criminal and nnjnst — and this 
she did by employing the teim indnectly m the Shakespeaiean sense of that 
woid Blue n wood, s Magazine for Sept 1853 p 304 — According to Mi 
Giant White so indii ectly means so fiom the purpose, so extravagantly 
and theiefoie wantonly — Mi W N Lettsomsays ‘ Bead ‘ indiscreetly' with 
Colliei a Conectoi Staunton would have it that ‘ indnectly may meah 
1 wiongfully ' hut wiongfully would make much woise sense heie than m 
disci ectly ' ’ 

P 14 (x 6) Ate 

The folio has ‘ Ace 

P 15 (17) ‘And Ins is Geffiey s 

1 e whatever was Geffrey s is now his (Arthui s) — So Mason — The folio has 
‘And this is Geffieyes — the tianseuber or compositoi having by mistake 
lepeated the ‘ this ' which stands immediately above 

P 15 (18) ‘from ’ 

Altered by Hanmei to to ’’—rightly peihaps, as ‘ from ” may have been 
caught fiom the pieceding line 

P 15 (19) 1 breast' 

The folio has “ beast ’ 

P 16 (20) * shows" 

The folio has “ shooes ‘’—Corrected by Theobald — “ The Var argument [in 
defence of the old reading] amounts to this —Some inferior writers have 
made an allusion with piopuety, therefore we are warranted m bthevmg 
that one infinitely then? superior made the same allusion ndiculouslj " W 
N Lettsosx 
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P 16 (ax) 

Aust V hat a achat ib this saint that deaj oiu ecus 
With this abundance of superfluous heath ? — 

King Philip determine what we shall do straight 

E Phi Women and fools break off your confer enu — 

The folio has 

‘ Aust What ciackei is this same that deafes oui ones 
With this abundance of supeifluous bieath? 

King Lewis, deteimine what we shall doe strait 

Lew Women & fooles hieake oil youi conicience 
and Walkei (Shale spear t s Versification &c p 4) aftei lemarkmg that m 
oui poet Lewis [Lows] is always a monosyllable declaies that Mi Knight 
has heie ‘piopeily lestored the leading of the folio — the punctuation 
alteied to ‘ King — Lewis — deteimine Ac But since Walkei wiote Mi 
Ivmght has agreed with othei moie lecent editois that the woid King is 
the piefix. to the thud hne and with that distnbution of the speeches I 
allowed the passage to stand m my foimei edition 

Aust What ciacker is this same that deafs oui. eflis 
With this abundance of supeifluous bieath 9 

A Phi Louis deteimine what we shall do stiaight 
Lou Women and fools bieak off youi confeience — ’ 

But I now feel convinced that the alteiation (Theobald’ 3) which I have 
adopted m my piesent edition is the right one If the line 

King Philip, determine what we shall do stiaight ’ 
he objected to as having a ledundant syllable it must he lemembeied that 
oui eaily dramatists do not always adheie stiictly to the laws of metie when 
propel names aie introduced see note a on The Second Part of King 
Henry VI And compaie the form of adchess which Austna uses to the 
same xnonaich in the next act, p 34 

‘ King Philip listen to the cardinal 
Do so King Philip hang no nioie m doubt 

P 16 (2-) Anjou , 

The folio has 1 Anglers 

P 17 (23) “ Do, child go to it grandam child ’ Ac 

Capell prmted * Do go child go go to its gr andame child ” Ac — Mr W 
N Lettsom suggests Do child go child go to it grandam child Ac and 
I fully agree with him when he says (note on Walkei s Cnl Exam Ac vol 
m p 118) that c Constance heie is evidently mimicking the nnpeifect babble 
of the uuiseiy 

P 17 {34) this is 

An interpolation 9 — Dr Guest iakos a. very different view of the metie heie 
see his Hist of English Khrjthms vol 1 pp 87, 2G4 
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P 17 ( 25 ) lies 

Mi W N Lettsom would lead * she s 


P 17 ( 26 ) plagud 

Rodenck s correction —The folio has plague 


P 17 ( 27 ) And all fo) her a plague upon hei 1 

Mi W N Lettsom (note on Walkei’s Gi it Beam &c vol m p 119) con 
jectuies And all foi he ? and by hei a plague upon hei 1 

P 18 ( 28 ) All prepaiationfo-i a bloody siege 

And meiciless pi acceding by these French 
Confi ont your city s eyes 

The folio has ‘ Comfort youi s Citties eies ’ — Collected by Rowe 

P 18 ( 29 ) ‘ oidnancc 

To be pionouneed here (as spelt m the folio) “ ordinance 


P 19 ( 30 ) 4 But if you fondly pass our pi off e 1 'd offei , 

The bad English ( pi offer d offei ) the cacophony and the two syllable 
ending so uncommon in this play pi ore that offei is a conniption origin 
ating m proffer’d Road I think * love Compaie 1 Henry VI iv 2 
1 But if you fiown upon this pioftei d peace ’ &c 
and just below 

‘ If you foisake the offer of our love 
Walkers Cnt Exam &c vol 1 p 290 


P 19 ( 31 ) 1 londuie ’ 

Heie the spelling of the foho is “rounder 1 but m our author’s 21st bonnet 
we have 

“ and all things lare 

That heaven s air m this huge rondrn e hems ” 

(Pr ion dear ) 


P 21 ( 3 „) “Fust Cit Heralds n &e 

To this and to the subsequent speeches of the same person the foho prefixes 
1 Hubert f — which Mr Knight chooses to retain Possibly, as Mi Golhcr 
lemarke ad l the actor of the paid of Hubert also peisonated tho Citizen 
and this may have led to the insertion of his name m the Ms That the 
doubling ofpaits was formerly not unusual, we have sudeaco m tho early 
eds of various old plays 
vnr iv 


G 
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P 21 ( 33 ) Say shall the cut ? ent of our 1 ight t un on 2 ’ 

So the second folio — The fhst has rome on (a misprint I piesume 

foi mnne, which is the spelling of the foho in act 111 sc 4 act v sc 1 ,— . 
01 peihaps foi lonne, ’ smce the Ms might have had that spelling) — Com 
pai e a latei passage of this play p 71 

‘ And calmly run on in obedience 
Even to our ocean, to our gieat King John 


P 22 (34) wateis 

So Mi Colhei sMs Conectoi ■ — The foho has watei 

P 22 (3 5 ) ‘ You equal potent fiet y fondled pn its 1 

The foho has I ou equall Potents &c — I adopt the leading of Walkei (C'j it 
Exam &o vol 1 p 28) fiom whom Mi Colhei s Ms Coirectoi only chfters 
in giving ‘ fiie ykindled — Mi W N Lettsom proposes file enkindled ’ 

P 22 (36) ‘ we 

Theobald at Waibuitons suggestion, printed ye ’ which Hanmei and 
Capell also prefen ed 

P 22 (37) ‘ King d of out fears until our feats 1 esolv'd 

Be by some cet tain king purg d and dcpos d ’ 

The foho has ‘ Kings of out feaie &c — I adopt Tyi whitt’s reading com 
paie Henry f' act 11 . sc 4, “ Foi my good hege she [1 e England] is so 
idly king d," &c The citizens as Mason remarks “must suppose their feais 
to he kings befoie they could depose them 1 

F 2 g ( 38 ) ‘ thunders ’ 

Capell s conjecture. — The foho has Thunder 

F 24 (39) * That daughter there of Spam, the Lady Blanch, 

Is niece to England ’ 

The foho has “ Is neere to England • — but since we find at p 14 ‘ With 
her her niece, the Lady Blanch of Spam ’ at p 25 “ Give with our niece a 
dowry large enough ’ &a and at p 26, “ What say you my niece ? ’ — in 
which passages the spelling of the foho is ti neece ” — I make no doubt that 
Mr Collier’s Ms Conectoi is right in regarding the “neere” of the present 
passage as a mispnnt for “ neece ” — Mr Knight patronizes the old leading 
“ there is, ’ he says a dramatic propnety m making a humble citizen speak 
indefinitely of the 1 elation ship Spec of the Stratford Shafopet e, p 4 Ou 
the contrary I t h ink it quite natural that the Citizen should speak with pre 
cision on so impoitant an affair as the proposed alliance and describe the 
lady as ‘ daughter of Spam and niece to England (Lest some ovei 
subtle cntie should object to this very slight alteration, on the ground that 
the foho gives <e neece" with a capital lettei and neeie” without one I maj 
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observe that, as a matter of comse the compositor would not use a capital 
letter foi a word which he enoneonsly supposed to be an adjective ) 


P 24 (40) If not complete 0 ’ 

So Hamner — The folio has If not compleat of (In the Enata to Somei 
■vile s Chase 1735 4to we find Booh I line 204 instead of Of Bi easts 
lead 0 Breasts ) 

P 24 (41) not 

Mi Swynfen Jeivis and Mi W N Lettsom independently conjecture hut 
(The two words aie very frequently confounded by eaily pimteis ) 

P 24 (42) a she 

The folio has as shee 

P 25 (43) ^ more 

Here, and in the next line this woid was alteied to ‘ so by Pope 

P 25 (44) stay ' 

‘I cannot but think that eveiy leadei wishes foi some other woid in the 
place of ‘ stay ’ which though it may signify an hindrance or man that lan 
deis is yet very improper to introduce the next line 1 Johnson ‘ Stay is 
peihaps the last word that could have come from Shakespeaie Steevens 
and Malone defend it by the customary aigument — A crowd of oidmaiy 
writers have used stay' pioperly theiefoie Shakespeare must have used it 
nnpiopeily ” W N Lettsom Johnson proposed flaw which Wulkei 
(Ci it Exam &c vol u p 294) says is indisputably right ‘ Jlawe 1 — stay 
is like the enor in Romeo and Juliet 11 1, foi p 59, col 1 — Piouant, but 
Lone and day for £ Pi ononnce but Loue and doue ’ — Mi Spcddmg conjee 
tures ‘ storm ’ 

P 25 (45) the ’ 

Mr W N Lettsom conjectures ‘ye* 

P 25 (46) Argon, 

The f oho has ‘Angieis ’ 

P 27 (47) {< for I ammllmsur d 

That I did so whet* I mm first assur d ” 

The second * assur’d ! means— affianced, contracted and the repetition of 
the word is 1 think, m Shakespeare’s occasional wanner Bat Walker 
{Cnt Exam &c vol 1 p 273) says “ It is impossible that this repetition 
of the same woid in a different sense— there being no quibble intended* or 
anything else to justify it— can have proceeded fiojn Shakespeare Bead 
* when I was first ajfied, 4 e betrothed 
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P 27 ( 48 ) mdow 

Mi Colliers Ms Con ectoi leads widow d 

P 28 ( 49 ) aim 

So Mason, and Mi Colliei s Ms Coirectoi — The folio has ayd ’ 

P 30 ( 50 ) and sightless 

Mi Colliei s Ms Con ectoi substitutes 1 unsightly 

P 30 ( 51 ) I will mstmct my sorrows to be proud 

For gncf is proud and makes Jus owner stout ’ 

So Hanmer — The folio has “ and makes his owner stoope 

P 31 ( 52 ) £ sorrow 

The folio has ‘ son owes ’ — which cannot he light heie, though the plural 
may stand m the second line of this speech 

P 31 ( 53 ) lt Is cold m amity and painted peace, 

Hanmer alteied cold ’ to coold, ’ Capell to “clad’ Mr Colliei’s Ms 
Coneotoi leads ‘ and faint in peace 

P 32 ( 54 ) ‘ day 

The folio has * daies ’ 

P 32 ( 55 ) ‘ait" 

Mr W N Lettsom suggests “ wert ’ 


P 33 ( 56 ) * What ear thly name to intei rog atones 

Can task the free breath of a sacred kino 2 ” 

The folio has 

II hat eai tine name to Intern og atones 
Can tast the free heath of a sacred King} ’ 


P 34 ( 57 ) ‘ the devil tempts thee here 

In likeness of a new uptt vmmed bnde ’ 

The folio has “ -a new m Primmed Bnde In support of the correction 

‘uptnnmed (which was pioposed hy me before it had been announced as 
the reading of Mi Colliers Ms Correotoi —Bee Notes and Queues vol n 
p 6 } compare the following line from anothei play of Shakespeare, where 
a bnde is spoken of 

u waken Juliet go, and tnm hoi wp 1 

Borneo and Juliet, act iv sc 4 
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So too Mailowe 

But by hei glass disdainful pride she learns 
Noi she heiself but hist tmnvi d up discerns 

Ovid s Elegies , — Walks p 385 ed Djce 1853 


P 35 (58) and 

Seems obseives Mi W N Lettsom to have intruded horn, the line next 
below 


■P 35 (59) A chafed lion’ 

So Theobald The folio has ‘ A cased Lion ’ — which could onl 1 , mean ‘ 1 
lion stnpped of his skin flayed so m All s well that end s well We 11 mal c 
you some sport "with the fox eie we case him act 111 sc 6 and in Beaumont 
and Fletchei s Scornful Lady 

then have you cas d 

And hung up 1 the wanen Act v sc 1 — 

The alteiation ‘A chased lion &c is obviously wiong noi is A caged 
hon ” &c much better for, as Mr Knight ad l remarks < the paw of a con 
fined hon is often held with impunity —The light ieadm D is undoubtedly 
A chafed hon Ac In the following passage of Beaumont and Fletcher s 
Fhilaster wheie the 4to of 1620 has ‘Chaf d ’ the other eds have Chist' 
and (let it he particulaily observed) ‘ Cast 

‘ And what theie is of vengeance in a lion 
Chaf d among dogs 01 iobb d of his dear young ’ &c 

Act v sc 3 

Moieovei, m oui authoi’s Hem y kill we find 

“ so looks the thaful hon 

Upon the daiing huntsman that has gall d him, ’ do 

Act m sc 2 

and m Fletchei’s Loyal Subject , 

he frets like a chaf d lion Act 1 sc J 


P 36 (60) ‘ F 01 that which thou hast sivorn to do amiss 
Is not amm when it is truly dime 
And being not done where doing tends to ill, 

The truth is then most done not doing it 1 
In the second line Hanmer punted ‘Is most amiss, &c Warhurton rends 
‘ Is yet amiss, &sa Johnson conjectures “ Is t not amss ” &c and Mr Col 
her s Ms Corrector substitutes ‘la but amiss,” &c ,—an alteration which also 
ocean ed to Mr W H Lettsom 

1 Pandulph having conjured the king to perform his first row to heaven, 
—to he champion of the church,— tells him that what he has since sworn is 
sworn against himself, and thoicfoie may not be perfoimed by him for that, 
gays he, which you have sworn to do amm is not amm (1 e becomes light) 
when it is done truly (that is, as he explains it, not done at all), and being 
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not done wheie it would bo a sm to do it the tiuth is most done when you do 
it not So in Love s Laboui s lost 

‘ It is i eligion to be thus forswoi n ’ Ritson — 

Again in Cymbehne 

‘ slie is fool’d 


Willi a most false effect and I the truei 


So to be false with hei ’ 


By placing the second couplet of tins sentence befoie the fiist the passage will 
appear peifeetly cleai Wheie doing tends to ill wheie an intended act is 
criminal the truth is most done by not dorfng the act The ciimmal act theie 
foie, which thou hast sworn to do is not amiss will not be imputed to you 
as a cinne if it be done tiuly m the sense I have now applied to truth that 
is if you do not do it Malone — The corruptions of the text mtioduced 
by TT a-nm e-i Waiburton and Johnson absolutely mveit then authoi s mean 
ing and stultify his whole argument if Shakespeaie may he his own inter 
pietei Theadveib amiss ’ in the fiist line expi esses Pandulph s constiuction 
of the deed which K Philip had sworn to do but no pait of K Philip’s pui 
pose m swearing to do it the deed the lattei had sworn to do was in his 
estimation at the time of swearing just and light and the'last two hues 
aie Shakspeaie s own exposition of the meaning attached by himself to the 
words truly done in the second line, when applied to a deed which, 
accoiding to Pandulph s construction it was amiss to do so that Hanmei, 
Waiburton and Johnson make Shakspeare say that a wicng deed is done 
amiss when it is not done at all 1 !” &e Abbowbmith (in The Ediioi of Notes 
and Queries, &e p 7) 


P 36 (6x) “By which 1 

Johnson’s conjecture and so Capell (who also added ‘by” to this line) — 
The folio has ( By what — Hanmer reads “By that 

P 36 (6a) 

Against an oath the truth thou ait unsure 
To swear sweai s only not to be forsworn, ’ Ac 
Capell gives this very obscure passage thus 

“ Against an oath, the truth thou ait unsui e 
Who swears, swears only not to be forsworn ’ & e 

P 36 (63) “now 11 

The folio has “vowes ” 

P 36 (64) “ The yenl of our curses light 11 

See note 116 on Love s Labour's lost 

P 38 (65) “lies 1 

Capell prints “ lives 1 — on account of ‘ lives 1 m the next line 
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P 38 (66) allay t 

Capell s conjeetuie and so too Mx W N Lettsom — The folio has allay ” 

P 38 {67) The blood and deai est valu d blood of Prance 

Walhei {Cut Exam &o vol 1 p 292) would lead The best and dearest 
valu d &c 


P 38 (68) Some amj devil hovei s in the si y 

Theobald by Mi Waa burton s direction substituted Some fieiy deni &c 
an alteiatiqn which Mi Colher s Ms Couectoi also makes but see the 
quotations in the Far Shakespeaie (fiona Burtons Anatomy of Melancholy 
and Nash s Tiei ca Penniless e his Supplication) to suppoit the old reading 
and eompaie ‘those spmts that hover m the ayre Johnsons Seven Cham 
pions of Chnstendom , Pait Bust sig B4, ed 4to, n d 

P 38 (69) Hubei t Keep thou this boy 

SoTyrwhitt — The folio omits thou — Pope punted ‘ There Hubei t keep 
this boy — In Guest s Hist of English Rhythm, vol 1 p 238 this line is 
cited from the old copy as right and as tesemblmg in metre certain lines of 
Anglo Saxon poetry 1 

P 38 (70) Philip ’ 

Heie the king who had knighted him by the name of Sir Richai d, calls 
him by his foimer name Steevens This impiopriety (such as it is) did 
not escape the notice of some of the eailier editois hence the alteiation 
here of “Philip ’ to ‘ Richaid” by Theobald and to cousin’ by Hanmei 


P 38 (71) So 

So stwngly guaided ” 

‘ The second So says Mi W N Lettsom, ‘ should be More ’ 


P 39 (72) 


‘ set at liberty 
Imprison'd angels ” 


The folio has 


“ imprisoned angells 
Set at hbeihe ” — 

Walker {Cnt Exam d-c vol in p 119) made the necessary transposition 


P 39 (73) lt naw’ 

Theobald gave Warbnrton’s highly probable conjecture, war ” 


P 39 (74) time 

So Pope —The folio has ‘’tune ” (The words are often confounded by our 
eaily prmters ) 
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p 40 (75) if the midnight bell 

Did vnt7i his non tongue and hiazen mouth 
Sound one into the di oiosy eai of night 
The folio has Sound on into the diowzie lace of night But hoie (as in. 
many othei passages) on is meiely (as Theobald fust saw) the old spe lling 
of one and that lace is a mispnnt foi eai a (which used almost 
always to have the final e —as m the folio in the next scene Vexing the 
dull eaie of a diowsie man ) I had felt confident long befoie Mi Colhei 
ad / suggested the lattei leading — which it now appeals was also that of 
his Ms Collector — Heie ‘into is equivalent to unto (see note 9 on The 
Tempest and note 50 on All s well that ends well 

1864 I must add a woid 01 two on the supposed conti adiction of the 
midnight bell sounding one — Notwithstanding the judicious notes of Theo 
bald and Steevens on this passage Mi Colliei attempts to defend sound 
on by talking about the “twelve times repeated stiohes &c and the pi 0 
longed vibiation of the last blow on the bell & c and the remaih with 
which he concludes his note exhibits him at his ‘ old tuck of misi epiesen 
tation and concealment ‘ It is almost dioll to find the Bev Mi Dyce con 
tending that the midnight hell means the hell at one in the morning and 
calling thiee witnesses to the fact who none of them support him by then 
evidence &c In my Few Notes &c to which he alludes, I observed that 
m snob a passage [as the midnight hell sounding one ] a poet may he foi 
given foi not expressing himself according to the exact mattei of fact when 
even piose waters from the eaihest times to the piesent occasionally employ 
very inaccurate language in speaking of the hours of daikness p 88 and I 
gave three examples of that macaw acy of language — all thiee quite to the 
purpose and the fiist of them, which I now subjoin ( and which Mi Colhei 
of course, ignores) seivmg to confiim the reading one It happened that 
betweene twelue and one a cloche at midnight theie blew a mighty stoime 
of winds agarnBt the house ’ Ac The Famous Histoiy of Doctor Faustus , Big 
K 3 ed 1648 (a tiact which originally appeared towaids the close of the 
preceding centuiy) 

P 40 (76) 1 tickling' 

Mr Colliei s Ms Corrector leads tingling” 

P 40 (77) ‘ brooded 

Pope substituted * broad ey’d ” — Here ‘ brooded is considered as equiva 
lent to “brooding ’ and Mr Staunton cites fiom Massingei s City Madam, 
act ui sc 3, the expiession brooding eye ” 

? 41 (78) go 

t' attend 1 

In this line ‘go' was most piobably lepeated by mistake fiom the preced 
mg speech — The folio has attend coirected m the third folio ( to 
attend ’) 

P 41 (79) ‘ convented 

So Mason ( Comments &c 1807 p 553) and Mr Colliei s Ms Conector — 
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The folio has * contacted ’—a word which (though it foimeily meant ‘ ran 
quished overpoweied ) is heie utterly improper— Mx Giant White lathei 
stiangely asseits that the manifest allusion to the fate of the Spanish 
Aimada which was convicted 01 conquered quite as much by tempests as by 
its English enemy sustains the old text 

P 41 (So) couise 

go Hanmei (Theobalds conjecture) — The folio has cause — Mi Staun 
ton who here adopts couise observes By couise is no doubt meant the 
cairilre of a hoise 01 a chaige, in a passage of aims 


P 42 (8i) 1 not holy 

So the fouith folio — The eaihei eds have holy 

P 42 (82) ft lends 

The folio has fiends ' 

P 42 (8.3) To England if you will 

Neither the French King nor Pandulph has said a woid of England since 
the entry of Constance Perhaps theiefoie m despair she means to address 
the absent King John 1 Tale my son to England if you will ’ now that he 
is in your power, I have no prospect of seeing him again It is therefore, 
of no consequence to me wheie he is Malone * Hoes she not lather apos 
tiophize hex hair as she madly tears it from its bonds? ’ Staunton 

P 48 (84) If that he true , I shall see my hoy again ” 

The metre leqiuies 1 ll see, 01 else — which I rather piefer — ‘ \liall 

see Walker s Shahespeaie s Verification &c p 287 — Pope omitted ti ue ” 

P 48 (85) ‘ ague fit ” 

The folio has ‘Agnes fitte (Mr W N Lettsom compares ‘ This ague fit 
of feai is overblown ’ King Richard II act in sc 2 ) 

P 44 (86) the sweet world 8 taste 

That it yields naught hut shame and bitterness ” 

The folio has “ the sweet words taste &c — Walker (Crit Exam &c vol 1 

p 281) conjectures “ hut gall and bitterness '’remarking that 1 something 

is wanting that shall class with bitterness 

P 44 (87) “one” 

go Mr Collier’s Ms Corrector —The folio has * an ” but coinpsie the next 
line 

P 45 (88) “ scape 1 

The folio has “ scope Corrected by Pope 
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P 45 (89) “ stiong 

The folio has 1 stiange ” — Collected in the second folio 

P 46 (90) ‘ Northampton 

Such has been the usual locality assigned to this scene but on no au 
thonty though it will answei the purpose as well as any other The fact 
is says Malone that Aithur was fiist confined atPalaise and afteiwaids 
at Pouen wheie he was put to death The old stage chiection is merely, 
Entei Hubeit and Exeeutioneis and all that is cleai seems to be that m 
Shakespeare as well as in the old King John the scene is tiansfened to 
England. Collier — Mi Halliwell maiks the scene Dovei ’ while Mi 
Grant White fixes it at Canteibuiy —each of them assigning sundiygood 
reasons’ foi his choice of a locality — The Cambridge Editois give (with 
Mi Staunton) A 100m in a castle — heie as m some othei paits of the play 
not attempting (and wisely peihaps) to deteimme the exact place of action 

P 46 (91) you 

The folio has ‘ thou 

P 46 (9..) ‘ be many' 

The folio has “ be as merry 1 

P 47 (93) “ h%s fiery indignation 

Even m the water of mine innocence 

The folio has 

thisy^me indignation, 

Euen in the matter of mine innocence ’ 

The collection in the second line I owe to the late Mi W W Williams see 
The Pai thenon foi August 16th, 1862, p 506 Compaie, in scene in of the 
present act, p 60 , 

“ Trust not those c unnin g waters of his eyes 
Eor willany is not without such lheum 
And he long traded in it makes it seem 
lake 9 ivers of remorse and innocency 3 

Compare, too, m Wilkins’s novel, Pei idles Pnnce of Tyre , 1608 , ‘ While hei 
eyes were the glasses that earned the watei of her mishap, p 66, reprint 

In the 7th line of this speech the folio has 1 mine eye, and again in Hu 
bert s third speech, p 49 it has thine eye, ’ — which the context proves to 
be wrong 

P 60 (94) ‘ again” 

The folio has against Corrected m the third folio 

P SI. (95) < ! when,” 

So TyrwMtt —The folio has “ them” 
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P 51 (96) them 

Is it possible that Shakespeaie should have written so ungrammatically? 
‘they, siuely” Walkers Grit Exam &c vol 1 p 279 — Pope printed they 


P 51 (97) If what miest you have m 1 ight you hold 
Why should yom fears 

then move you 

So Pope and Mi CollieisMs Conectoi — The folio has 
Jh hy then yom feares 

should rnoue you ” — 

Steevens conjectuied If what in wrest you have &c —Mi W N Lettsom 
says Read Why then no feais &e and put a full stop or a colon aftei 
exei eise 1 where in the folio there is a comma not a note of interrogation 
— -Mr Staunton pioposes If what m restyou have not nr/ /it you Hold ’ &c 
adhering to the old copy in the lest of the sentence 


P 51 (98) ‘you” 

Mi Colliei s Ms Coirector substitutes youis ” 

P 52 (99) ‘set ” 

Was altered hy Theobald to “ sent ’ which Mr Grant White adopts, oh 
serving that ‘ the king’s colour coming and going , could not he compared 
to any thing set ’ — Mi W R Anowsmiih (in The Editor of Notes and 
Queries &e p 6) observes “The Shakespeaie scholar need not be told 
that the partioiple ‘ set agiees not with heralds ’ but with battles, or that 
* battles set’ is a common phiase foi ‘ armies in array ” I cannot hut diffei 
fiom Mi Arrowsmith I no more believe that here “ set agiees with 
‘ battles ’ than I believe that * set ’ agiees with * battles " in the following 
line of King Henry V act iv sc 3 , 

“ The Fiench are bravely in their battles set ” 


P 53 (100) ‘ ear,' 

This reading (which the contest plainly requires) is, in fact, that of the folio, 
where, howevei the word, at first sight looks like ‘ care ’ the initial letter 
having been planted from a battered type See Walker a Crit Exam <fec 
vol 11 p 4 — In the piesent line Mr W N Lettsom would alter “ is 1 to 
‘was ’ 


P 53 ( 101 ) 'come” 

The folio has “ came "—Corrected by Hammer 

P 55 ( 10 a) “Z had mighty cause 

To wish him dead, hut thm Jiudst none to hill him 
Huh No had, my lord 
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The folio has I had a mighty cause, Ac — I subjoin, fiom Noti s and Quei ics 
(yol to p 521 First Senes) the thiee first of the vanous paiallel passages 
by -which Mi An owsraith has pioved beyond all possibihty of doubt that 
No had ’ is the genuine reading 

Fort Oh had I such a hat then weie I braue 
Wheies he that made it ? 

Sold Dead and the whole woild 

Yeelds not a woikman that can frame the like 

Foit No does * Dekkei s Old Foitunatus 1600, sig D 2 

John I am an elde fellowe of fifty wyntei and more 
And yet m all my lyfe I Irnewe not this befoie 

Faison Nodyd why sayest thou so ’ upon thyselfe tlfou lyest 
Thou haste euei lmowen the saciamente to be the body of Ohnst 

John Bon and Mast Pei son 
‘ Chedsey Chnst said, Take, eat this is my body and not Take ye 
eat ye 

Philpot No did master doctor ? Be not these the woids of Chnst 
Accipite manducate ? And do not these words m the pluial numbei, sig 
mfy, Take ye eat ye and not Take thou eat thou, as you would sup 
pose ? ’ Foxe’s Acts and Monuments vol to p 637 Catley s ed 


P 56 ( 103 ) 1 low oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Make ill deeds done 1 Radst not thou been by 
The foho has ‘ Make deeds ill done ’ — Thetiansposition ‘ill deeds — made 
by Mi Colliers Ms Correctoi and Mi Knight, andpioposed by Oapell — is 
obviously necessary not so much because aB Mi Knight says the old read 
mg * might apply to good deeds unskilfully perfoimed, ’ as because m such 
passages the order of the words which aie emphatically lepeated is raiely it 
ever, changed — Here * Make" is usually alteied to Makes but we have 
already had in this play an example of similar phiaseology see note 64 — 
Capell thought that he had restored the metre when he alteied ‘ Radst 
to “ Hadest ’ — Pope s emendation was “ foi hadst not thou been by — Mr 
W N Lettsom pioposes ' Hadst thou not then been by 


P 56 ( 104 ) And” 

So Malone — The foho has As which Steevens, Mason and Mi Collier 
defend. — Pope and Mr Collier s Ms Correctoi read “ Or ’ 

P 56 ( 105 ) 6171 

Altered hy Mr Collier s Ms Coneotoi to ‘ sign — * The Old Corrector s 
' tagn' is not English Collier and Mommsen both applaud it yet the one 
explains it, and the other -translates it as if the conjecture had been signs ’ 
not sign ‘ Signs is probably Shakespeaie s word W N Lettsom 


P 57 ( 106 ) “ Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love ” 

Mr Collier s Ms Correctoi reads * Whose private missive of the ’ Ac ,1 e , as 
explained l?y Mi Collier, — •'Whose private written communication, Ac hut 
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the old text appeals to be light and private" may mean the oral com 
mumcation -with which the Dauphin had intrusted Meltrn see Mi Singer s 
Shakespeai c Vindicated, p 92 and Popes note ad l — 1864 Mr Staunton 
(Addenda and Coiugenda to his Shal espeare) explains it seciet dispatch 


P 68 (107) ‘ We will not line his thin bestamed cloak 

With ow pure honours, 

Heie Mi Collier s Ms Conectoi ingeniously alteis thin bestamed to ‘ sm 
bestamed in lecommending which new lection to the public Mi Colliei 
makes a lemaik calculated to deceive those who aie not familial with the 
typogiaphical peculianties of the early editions The folios, he sajs 
place a hyphen between thin and bestamed as if to lead us to the dis 
covenj of the eiioi But though it be true that the foho has thin-be 
stained it is equally ceitain that the Ms Coi lector's alteration does not 
receive the slightest suppoi t from the words being so hyphened for the foho 
exhibits numeious passages in which most absuidly the hyphen is cm 
ployed e g , elsewheie in the piesent play , 

who hath read or heaid 

Of any kindred action hke to this ? Act m sc 4 
‘ The mis plac d John should entertaine an home ’ <Lc 

Ibid 


A aoch ed silken wanton braue our fields Sic 

Act v sc 1 


in The Tempest 

I will rend an Oake 

And peg thee in his knotty entiailes Ac 

Act 1 so 2 


‘Hei, and her blind Boyes scandal’d company ’ &c 

Act iv sc 1 


1 This Ayr le charm is foi Sic Act v so 1 


in The Comedy of Errors (a whole line hyphened with the exception of the 
fiist syllable 1) , 

A needy hollow ey d sharps looking wretch 

Actv sc 1 


in The Winter’s Tale 


1 the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth ” Act n sc 1 


“ whom you know 

Of stuff’ d-sufficimcy ’ Ibid 

“ winch m their pideness shaies 
With great creating Nature ’ Act iv sc 8 


in Ilennj TV , Bart First 

u And hid his enspe head m the hollow haute, *' Ac 

Acti SC 3 
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“ none of these mad Mustachio purple hu d Maltwoimes ,” 6co 

Act n se 1 


in Julius Ccesai 

Low crooked cui tsies and base SpanieU fawning 

Act m sc 1 


P 58 (108) man 

Bo some copies of the folio — Othei copies have ‘ mans 


P 58 (109) Save you beheld 

So the thud folio — The eailiei folios have yon hane beheld 


P 58 (no) This is the very top 

Walkei ( Shahespeaie s Vemfication &c p 85) says that peihaps, on ac 
count of the extia syllable, we ought to print ‘ This the teiy top — 1 This’ 
being the conti acted form of ‘ This is which the foho gives in Measuie for 
Measwe, act v sc 1 — Pope’s alteiation was Tis the venj top 


P 58 (in) ' sins of time 

The foho has “ sinne of tunes 5 — Corrected by Pope 


P 59 (m) “head 

So Parmer (not as frequently stated, Pope) conjectuied, and so, too Mi 
Colhei s Ms Correctoi reads — The foho has hand 


P 59 (113) ‘ Not for my life but yet I date defend 

My innocent self against an empei or 

The foho has ‘My innocent life against ’ &c , — the woid life having been 
repeated by mistake from the hue above — This eiror is, I believe, now foi 
the fiist time conected I wish the readei to compaie the following passage 
of Macbeth , act in sc 1 

1 Know 

That it was he in the tunes past which held yon 
So under fortune which yon thought had been 
Our innocent self ’ 


3? 61 (114) * cincture’ 

So Pope —The folio has “ center ” 

P 62 (115) ‘ Northampton’ 

Hare Mr Halllwell places the scene at “ Bristol, Mr Giant White at Can 
terhxuy ” See note 90 
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P 62 (x 1 6) Tal e t again, &c 

So Mi W N Lettsom — The folio has ‘ Take agame, Ac (but no co mm a 
aftei Pope ) 

P 63 (1x7) ‘behaviowis 

See note 42 on All s well that ends well 

P 63 (118) ‘ Poiage 

1 e says Johnson ‘Range abioad and according to Mr Staunton (Ad 
denda and Corrigenda to his Shal espeare) Johnson is light Plono after 
explaining Foragio to mean foddei &e says it had anciently the sense of 
Tuoia which is out, abioad, faith, &c —Mi Colhei s Ms Corrector substi 
tutes Comage — I doubt the old leading 

P 63 (119) ‘ offeis ’ 

So Mi Colhei s Ms Conectoi — The folio has ‘ oideis ’ 

P 64 (120) * andunuigd' 

The folio has “ and an vn urg'd 

P 65 (x2i) “spur’ 

So I conjoctuied in a note on this hue in my former edition and I now find 
that Walker (Grit Exam &c vol in p 122 ) quotes the passage with the 
leading spm ’ as if it weie the usual one — The folio has spot (which 
Mason says piobably means stain or displace” 1 ) — Mr Oolliei b Ms Cor 
reetoi gives thought ’ 

P 65 (122) * grapple 

Pope s correction — The folio has * cnpple 

P 65 (123) thou ’ 

Added in the fouith folio 

P 65 (124) ‘ Tull of warm blood ” 

The folio has ‘ Full warm of blood —Corrected by Heath 

P 67 (125) ' No, on my soul," 

The folio has ‘ No no, on mj mile ’ 

P 67 (126) entreaties 5 

“ The double ending m this play grates on my ear Read surely, 'entreat* s' 
{ entreats ’) the mistake was easy The word & frequent ’ Walkm s 

Ertt Exam & c vol h p 1 
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P 67 (117) ‘ This unhaii dsaucmess and boyish tioop ” 

Tlie folio has This vn heaid sawcmesse and boyish Tioopes — The fiist of 
these enois was collected hy Theobald the second has been leetified by the 
independent conjectuies of Capell Mr W N LettBom, and Mi Swynfen 
Jeivis 

P 67 (128) ‘ these 

The foho has this ’ 

P 68 (129) Even at the ciying of yow nation s ci ow 

If the alteiation of Mi Colhei s Ms Collector Even at the ci owing of youi 
nations cock be as Mr Knight tei ms it a decided impiovement {Spec 
of the Sti atford Shakspei a p IS) it is not obtained without consideiable 
violence to the text —Malone lefers this to ‘ the caw of the Fiench ciow — 
a sense which the woids may veiy well beai Douce on the othei hand says 
that the allusion is to ‘ the crowing of a cook — gallus meaning both a cock 
and a Fi enchman but would Shakespeare (01 any other i^ntei) employ 
such an expiession as the ciying of the ciow [of a cock] ’ ? 

P 68 (130) Ms 

The foho has this 

P 68 (131) No know 

Mr W N Lettsom would prefer ‘No no 

P 68 (132) chang d," 

The foho has ‘change” 

P 68 (133) “ neelds ’ 

The foho has ‘ Needl’s ” — See note 59 on A Midsummer Night s Dream 


P 69 (134) “Aie 

Supply ’ is here, and m a subsequent passage in scene v p 72 used as a 
noun of multitude ” Malone “ But * observes Mi W N Lettsom, Ma 
lone quite overlooks ‘wad m the preceding line, which is incompatible with 
the plural ‘Are 5 and the words ‘ three nights ago * which demand the aomst 
Capell alters ‘ Are’ to * Was ’ I suspect that a line has been lost heie ” 

P 70 (133) “ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion ” 

Was altered hy Theobald to “Untiead the rude way of rebellion ’ (with which 
compare p 71 “We Will untread the steps of damned flight”) , and so Mr 
Oolher s Ms Corrector, except that he gives ‘ road way ” — “ The metaphor is 
certainly harsh, hut I do not think the passage corrupted ’ Johnson — ‘ He 
[Shakespeare] was evidently thinking of the ‘eye of a needle 1 Undo [says 
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Melon to the English nobles) what you have done deseit the icbelhons 
pioject in which you have engaged In Couolanus we have a bandied 
expression They would not thread the gates Oui authoi is not alwajs 
caieful that the epithet which he applies to a figuiativo toim should answu 
on both sides Rude is applicable to rebellion but not to eye He 
means in fact the eye of rude lebellion Malone — Oompaie too in King 
Riclun d II act v sc 5 

It is as haid to come as foi a camel 

To thiead the pasta n of a small neold s ey 


P 70 ( 136 ) Seel out King John and fall btj 01 e his feet 
Foi if the Fiench be lo t ds of this laud day 
He means 

He means — The Frenchman 1 e Louis means &c See Melun s next 
speech If Louis do win the day — Malone — Palpably wrong Did 

Shakespeare write Foi if that Fiance be lord <£c ? 01 is a lint, lost’ c y 
Seek out King John and fall befoie his feet 
[Confide not in the plighted faith of Louis ] 

For if &c 

Walkei s Grit Exam &e vol 11 p 236 — The Cambridge Editois conjectuie 
Foi if the Fi ench be loid of this proud day &c 
and observe In suppoit of the leading which we piopose laid foi lords 
we would lefei to Hen J iv 4 where the Fiench is used in the singular 
the Ft ench might have a good piey of us if he knew of it. 


P 71 ( 137 ) ‘ Foi I do see the ciud pany* of death 
Right in thine eye 

Mr Colliei s Ms Conectoi leads Bright in thine aye —and while Mr 
Singei (hhahe spear e Vindicated p 94) pionounces the alteiation to be plan 
sible hut not necessary Mr Knight {'dpn.c of the Stiatford Sha hbpc-ir, p 19) 
thinks that it 1 ought to be mtioduced in ei ery edition ’ For my own part, 
I am convinced that it is utterly wiong and m confirmation of my opinion 
I could cite the authority of an eminent living physician Mi Collier tells 
us that Blight” is to be understood in reference to the remarkable bid 
hsney of the eyes of many persons just befoie death ’ hut if that lighting 
up of the eye ever occurs it is only when comparative tranquillity precedes 
dissolution,— not during 4 the pangs of death and most assuiedly it is never 
to be witnessed in those peisons who like Melun, are dying of wounds — of 
exhaustion front loss of blood , — in which ease the eye immediately before 
death becomes glazed and lustreless —1884 “Why should I conceal from the 
reader that the eminent physician mentioned above is my respected Iriend 
Dr EHiotson’ 

P 71 ( 138 ) 

‘ When th English meamr d bach a afd their ou n ground 
The folio has 14 When English measure backward &e — Coric-cicd partly by 
Kowe in his sec eel, p irtly by Pope 
VOL IV 


II 
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P 71 (139) And wound out tattenng colours cleat ly up 

The folio has * oui totaling colours &c — wheie 1 totaling is nothing 

moie than the old spelling of tattling — Mr Colliei s Ms Conectoi leads 
— out tottei d eolauis &c and Pope piinted — out tattei d colows 
&,c hut as Malone lemaiks the active and passive participles aie employed 
hy Shakespeare veiy indiscriminately (Mi Singei Shal espeau Vindicated 

p 94 insists that here tott ling is the poet s woid and signifies wavering 
shaking ’ But compaie a passage oi Henry IT FintPait act iv sc 2 
which stands thus in the foho that I had a hundred and fiftie tattei d 
Piodigalls &c and see Poid s IT 01 Is 11 372 — wheie on the line Thou 0 h 
I die m tottei s Gifioid (who is ohhged to retain that spelhng foi the sal e 
of the lhyme) observes 1 e tattei •> So the woid was usually wntten by 
our old diamatibts ) — ^apell (m his Notes) pioposes cheeiiy instead 
of cleai ly and Mi Colliei s Ms Correctoi substitutes closely ” Qy 
cleanly’ (1 e entnely wholly) ? — 1864 I now find that the Cambndge 

Editois also conjectuie 1 cleanly, m the sense of neatly ’ 


P 72 (140) 

Hub What s that to thee * 

Bast Why may not I demand 

Of thine ajfan s as well as thou of mine * 

Hiibei 1 1 think ? 

The foho has 

Hub What s that to thee ? 

Why may not I demand of thine affan es 
As well as thou of mine ? 

Bast Hubert I thinke 

Here X adopt, as absolutely necessaiy a portion of the new distiibution of 
the speeches at the commencement of this scene which was lecommended to 
me by Mr W W Lloyd 


P 72 (141) * eyeless 1 

So Theobald (Warburtoft concurring m the emendation”) and Mr Colliei s 
Ms. Corrector — The foho has “ endles ’ 

P 78 (14s) “swoon” 

Here the foho has “ swound ” See note 93 on The Winters Tale 


P 78 (143) fare ’ 

So my copy of the foho — But Mr Gi ant White says that the ouginal 
has ‘pore ” and he accordingly punts poor ” 


P 74 (144} * insensible ’ 

So Hanmer — - The foho has muisuhle 5 (a decided eiror) 
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P 74 (145) mind 

The folio hag winde 

P 74 (146) cygnet 

The folio has Symet 

P 74 (147) I do not ask you much 

Altei ed by Pope to I ask not much 

P 75 (148) model 

I may notice that heie (as also m All s well that ends well act iv sc 5) the 
folio has module but in all other passages it has model Malone ob 
serves Module and model weie in our author s time only diffeient modeB 
of spelling the same void (In the Dictionary of my learned fuencl Di 
Richardson the spelling module is not recognized ) 

P 75 ( I49 r heaven he knows 

Read God he knows as [in The] Comedy of Euois v 1 

the chain 

"Which, God he 7 nows I saw not 
Walker s Grit Exam &c vol 1 p 216 

P 76 (150) “ and you uvy nolle prince 

With othej princes that may lest he spat d, 

Shall wait upon youi Jathei s funeial ” 

[Heie ‘princes is] scarcely right foi, although Salisbury, fh 0 ot &c are 
called princes below, — 

‘ Now these hei (England s) princes are tome home a„am 
and so King Kent y V iv 1 neai the beginning, 

* Brothers both 

Commend me to the princes in our camp,’ 
the loids of England as they are called just below — jet in the present 
passage the case is different Walkers Cut Fxam &e vol 1 p 29 J —The 
Cambridge Editois conjecture that the error may be m the word prince 

P 76 (151) l llou 

A modern addition 

P 76 (t 5 -) 

Altered by Hamner to 1 Thus 


* Tim 
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The date o£ its composition is quite uncertain Malone assigns it to 1593 
which seems too early On August 29th 1597 * The Tia 0 edye of Richaid 
the Seconde was enteied m the Stationeis Registeis by Andrew Wise and 
published by him in quarto duung the same year In the thud quarto 
1608, weie hist printed new additions of the Parliament Sceane and the 
deposing of King Richard ’ — An oldei play on (or at least embracing) the 
deposing of King Richaid the Second ( exoletam tiagcediam de tiagica 
abdicatione Regis Richardi Secundi Camden s Annalts vol in p 867 ed 
Heame) was acted at the Globe m 1601 on the afternoon before Essex s m 
surrection in the piesence of Sn Gilly Memck and othei of his partisans 
neithei was it [ the play of deposing King Richard the Second ] casuall 
but a play bespoken by Memck And not so onely but when it was told 
him by one of the players that the play was olde, and they should haue 
losse m playing it because fewe would come to it, theie was fourtie shillings 
extraordinaire giuen to play it and so theieupon playd it was ’ A Declara 
tion of the Pr actises and Treasons attempted and committed by Robert lata 
Earle of Essex and his Complices &c , 1601 sig K 2 According to another 
authonty the piece was called Henry the Four th and Sn Gilly Memck gave 
the ‘ 40 shillings to Philips [Augustine Phillips] the player to play this 
besides whatsoever he could get. Trial of Sir Christopher Blunt, St e — 
State Trials, l 1445, ed 1809 With lefeience to this point,’ observes 
Mr Collier in the second edition of his Shal espeare we have lecently 
been prat in possession of a piece of singular and authentic evidence It 
is no othei than a copy of the original deposition* of Augustine Phillips, 
the actor hefoie Lord Chief Justice Popham, Mi Justice Anderson and 
Seigeant Fennei signed by the examinant and by the lest containing the 
particulars of an interview between certain friends of the Eail of Essex and 
the leaders of the company at the Globe when the lattei were applied to to 
substitute Richard the Second for anothei play and when they weie pio 
rnised forty shillings additional foi so doing It is in these terras and they 
are on every account curious 

The exam of Augustyne Phillyppes, Servant unto the 
L Chamber leyne, and one of his players taken the xvnj th of 
Eehruanj, 1600[ 1], upon hys othe 

* He sayeth that on Eryday last was sennyght, or Thursday S r Charles 
Pryee, or JostLyae Pryce and the L Montegle, with some thie more spake 
to some of the players, in the piesens of thys exam* to have the playe of the 
deposyng and kyllyng of Kyng Rychard the Second to he played the Saterday 
next promysmg to geve them, xl« more then then oidynary to play yt , when 
this exam* and hys Mlowes were determyned to have played some other 

ICr COUtor (for what reason I know not) conceals the Jaot that this deposition is pre 
served In the State Paper Ojfioa, 
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plaj holdyng that play of Kyng Rychaid to he bo old and so long out of 
yous [use] that they should have small 01 no cumpanj at yt But at thene 
lequest this exam 4 and his fellowes weie content to playyt the Sateiday 
and have theise xl 3 moie then thene oidynary for yt, and so played jt ac 
coidyngly 

Augustine Philhpps 


Ex pei Jo Pophain 

Edw Andeison 
Edw Eennei 


Uns lemarkahle document (the body of which is m Pophams handwnt 
mg) &c Introd to King Richaid the Second Malone unites as follows 
It may BvCin stiange that this old play should have been repiescnted 
attei Shahespeai e s diama on the same subject had been punted the icison 
undoubtedly was that m the old play the deposing King Richaid II made 
a pait of the exhibition but m the hist edition of oui authoi s plav one 
bundled and fifty foui lines descnbing a hind of tiial of the king and his 
actual deposition in paikament weie omitted nor was it piolmblj lepie 
sented on the stage Memck Cuffe and the lest of Essex s tiain natuially 
prefened the play m which his deposition was repiesented, their plot not 
aiming at the life of the queen It is, I know, commonly thought that the 
paihament scene (as it is called) which was first printed m the quarto of 
1608 was an addition made by Shakespeaie to his play after its first xepre 
sentation but it seems to me moie piobable that it was written with the 
rest and suppressed in the printed copy of lo97 fiomthefeai of offending 
Elizabeth against whom the Pope had published a hull in the preceding 
ye ai exhoiting hei subjects to take up arms against her In 1590 Haywaid 
published his Histoiy of the Bust Yeai of Henry IV which in fact is no 
thing moie than an histoij of the deposing Richaid II The displeasmc 
which that book excited at court sufficiently accounts foi the omitted Inn s 
not bein n inserted m the copy of this plaj which was published m IbOJ 
Hayward was heavily censured in the Stai chamhu and committed to 
prison At a subsequent period (1608) when King James was quietly and 
firmly settled on the throne and the fear of internal commotion or foreign 
invasion no longer subsisted neither the author the managers of the theatre, 
nor the booksellei could entertain any appiehension of givm 0 oflence to the 
sovereign the rejected scene was restoied without sciuple and from some 
playhouse copy piohahly found its way to the press ! Life of t Shakeejieaie } 
p 325— Dr Simon Eoiman m his Ms Dmi >j (Mus Ashmol Oxon ) gives an 
account ot a Richaid 2 which he saw at the Globe 1611 the JO of 
Apnll Thmsday and, very piobably it was the old play which m 1601 
had been acted before the friends of Essex —assuredly it was not our an 
thor s tiagedy — For the incidents of Ring Richard the Second Shakespeare 
consulted Holmshed 
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ACT I 

Scene I London A room in the palau 

Entei King Bichard, attended, G vunt, and othei Nobler 

K Rich Old John of Gaunt, time honoui’d Lancaster 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 

Bi ought hither Hemy Heiefoid thy bold son, 

Heie to makfi good the boisterous late appeal, 

Which then our leisuie would not let us hear, 

Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbiay 9 

Gaunt I have, my liege 

K Rich Tell me, moieovei, hast thou sounded him, 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice , 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 

On some known ground of treachery m him ? 

Gaunt As neai as I could sift him on that argument, — 
On some appaient dangei seen m him 
Aim’d at your highness, — no mveteiate malice 

K Rich Then call them to our presence face to face, 
And frowning blow to brow, ourselves will hear 
Th’ accuser and th’ accused freely speak — 

[Exeunt some Attendants 
High stomach’d are they both, and full of ire. 

In lage deaf aB the sea, hasty as fire 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbrore and Norfolk 

Boling May (1) many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege * 

Nor Each day still better other’s happiness, 
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Until the heavens, envying eaith’s good hap, 

Add an immoital title to yonr ciown 1 

K Rich We thank yon both yet one hut flatteis us, 
As well appeareth by the cause you come , (2) 

Namely, t’ appeal each other oi high treason — 

Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the duke of Noifolk, Thomas Mowbiay ? 

Boling Fust, — heaven be the recoid to my speech ’ — • 
In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my pnnce, 

And fiee horn othei misbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely piesence — 

Now, Thomas Mowbiay, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well , foi what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this eaith, 

Or my divine soul answer it m heaven 
Thou ait a tiaitor and a miscieant, 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live, — 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 

The ugkei seem the clouds that m it fly 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, w) 

With a foul traitoi’s name stuff I thy thioat , 

And wish, — so please my sovereign, — ere I move. 

What my tongue speaks, my light diawn sword may piove 
No 1 ) Let not my cold woids heie accuse my zeal 
’Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 

The bitter clamour of two eagei tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain , 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush’d, and naught at all to say 
First, the fan reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my fiee speech. 

Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat 
Setting aside his high blood’s royalty, 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I spit at him , 

Call him a slanderous coward and a vill ain 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds; 
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And meet him, weie I tied to mn a foot 
Even to the fiozen lidges of the Alps, 

Or any other giound inhabitable, 

Wherever (4) Englishman durst set his foot 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty, — 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie 

Boling Pale ti enabling cowaid, theie I throw my gage. 
Disclaiming heie the kmdied of the king , 

And lay aside my high blood’s loyalty. 

Which feai, not reverence, makes thee to except 
If guilty diead have left thee so much stiength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop 
By that and all the utes of knighthood else. 

Will I make good against thee, aim to arm, 

What I ha«e spoke, or thou canst woise devise 
Nor I take it up , and by that sword I sweai, 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my shouldei, 

I’ll answei thee m any fan degiee, 

Oi chivahous design of knightly trial 
And when I mount, alive may I not light, 

If I be traitor 01 unjustly fight ' 

K Rich What doth oui cousin lay to Mowbray’s charge ? 
It must be gieat that can mhent us 
So much as of a thought of ill m him 

Boling Look, what I speak, my life shall piove it tiue, — 
That Mowbiay hath leeeiv’d eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings foi your highness’ soldiers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain 
Besides, I say, and will m battle prove, — 

Or here, or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye,— 

That all the treasons for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring 
Further, I say,— and further will maintain 
Upon his had life to make all this good, — 

That he did plot the Duke of Grloster’s death, 

Suggest his soon believing adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor coward, 
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Sluic’d out his innocent soul thiough streams of blood 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cues, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the eaith, 

To me foi justice and lough chastisement, 

And, by the glonous woith of my descent 
This aim shall do it, 01 this hfe be spent 

K Rich How high a pitch his resolution soais i — 
Thomas of Noifolk, what say’st thou to this ? 

Nor 0 , let my sovereign turn away his face, 

And bid his eais a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slandei of his blood, 

How God and good men hate so foul a liai * 

K Rich Mowbiay, impaitial aie oui eyes and eais 
Were he my brothei, nay, my kingdom’s hen, — 

As he is but my father’s bi other’s son, — 

Now, by my sceptic’s awe, I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing pnvilege him, noi partiahze 
TIT unstooping firmness of my upnght soul 
He is our subject, Mowbiay, so ait thou , 

Free speech and fearless I to thee allow 

Nor Then, Bolmgbroke, as low as to thy heait, 
Thiough the false passage of thy throat, thou best • 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disburs’d I duly to his highness’ soldiers , 

The other part reserv’d I by consent, 

For that my sovereign liege was m my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear (5) account, 

Since last I went to Fiance to fetch his queen 
Now swallow down that he — Foi Gloster’s death,— 

I slew him not , but, to my own disgiace, 

Neglected my sworn duty m that case — 

For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable fathei to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, — 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul 
But, ere I last receiv’d the sacrament, 

I did confess it , and exactly begg’d 
Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it 
This is my fault as for the rest appeal’d, 
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It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degeneiate traitor 
Which in myself I boldly will defend , 

And interchangeably hull down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even m the best blood chamber’d m his bosom 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pi ay 
Your highness to assign om tual day 

K Rich Wiath kindled gentlemen, be rul’d by me, 

Let’s purge this cholei without letting blood 
This we prescribe, though no physician , 

Beep malice makes too deep incision 
Forget, foigive , conclude and be agreed , 

Oui doctois say tins is no month to bleed — 

Good uncle, let this end where it begun , 

We’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son 

Gaunt To be a make-peace shall become my age — 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage 
K Rich And, Noifolk, throw down his 
Gaunt When, Hairy ? when 9 

Obedience bids I should not bid agen 

K Rich Noifolk, thiowdown, we bid, tkeie is no bool 
Not Myself I tkiow, diead sovereign, at thy foot 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame 
The one my duty owes , but my fan name — 

Despite of death — that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have 
I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffled here , 

Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d spear, 

The which no balm can cure but his heart blood 
Which breath’d this poison 

K Rich Page must be withstood — 

Give me his gage — lions make leopards tame 

Nor Yea, hut not change his (ei spots take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage My dear dear lord, 

The purest tieasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation , that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clav 
A jewel in a ten times barr’d-up chest 
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Is a bold spmt m a loyal bieast 

Mine honoui is my life , both glow m one , 

Take konoui from me, and my life is done 
Then, deai my liege, mine honoui let me tiy , 

In that I live, and foi that will I die 

K Rich Cousin, throw down yoni gage , (7) do you begin 

Boling 0, God defend my soul from such foul sm * 
Shall I seem crest fall’n m my fathei’s sight ? 

Or with pale beggai feai impeach my height 
Befoie this outdai’d dastaid ? Eie my tongue 
Shall wound my honoui with such feeble wiong, 

Oi sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding m his high disgiace, 

Where shame doth haiboui, even m Mowbiay’s face 

]jExit Gaunt 

E Rich We were not born to sue, but to command , — 
Which since we cannot do to make you ft lends, 

Be leady, as your lives shall answei it, 

At Coventry, upon Samt Lambert’s day 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 

The swelling difference of youi settled hate 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 

Justice design the victor’s chivalry -r- 

Maishal, <8) command our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct these home alaims \ Exeunt 


Scene II The same A loom m the Duke of Lancaster’s 
palace 

Enter Gaunt and Duchess of Gloster 

Ga,unt Alas, the part I had m Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than youi exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life ! 

But since eoneotion lieth m those hands 
Which made C9) the fault that we cannot conect, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven , 

Who, when they see £10) the hours ripe on earth, 
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Will iam liot vengeance on offenders’ heads 

Duch Finds biotherhood m thee no sharpei spin ? 
Hath love m thy old blood no living fiie ? 

Edwaid’s seven sons, wheieof thyself ait one, 

Wei e as seven vials of his sacied blood, 

Oi seven fan branches sponging fiom one loot 
Some of those seven aie dned by natuie s comse, 

Some of those bi anches by the Destinies cut , 

But Thomas, my deal loid, my life, my Glostei, 

One vial full of Edwaid’s sacied blood, 

One flounshmg branch of his most loyal loot, 

Is ciack’d, and all the piecious liquoi spilt, 

Is hack’d down, and his summei leaves all faded, 

By envy’s hand and muidei’s bloody ave 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thme ’ that bed, that womb, 

That mettle, that self mould, that fashion’d thee, 

Made him a man , and though thou liv st and breath’st, 
Yet ait thou slam m him thou dost consent 
In some large measuie to thy father’s death, 

In that thou seest thy wretched brother die. 

Who was the model of thy fathei’s life 
Call it not patience, Gaunt, — it is despair 
In suffeiing thus thy brother to be slaughter’d, 

Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching stem murdei how to butcher thee 
That which in mean men we entitle patience, 

Is pale cold cowardice m noble breasts 
What shall I say 9 to safeguard thme own life, 

The best way is to venge my Gloster’s death 

Gaunt God s is the quairel , for God s substitute, 
His deputy anointed m his sight. 

Hath caus’d his death the which if wrongfully, 

Let heaven revenge , for I may never lift 
An angry arm against his minister 

I>mh Where, then, alas, may I complain myself? 
Gaunt To God, the widow’s champion and defence 
Duck Why, then, I will Farewell, old Gaunt (U> 
Thou go’st to Coventry, theie to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbi a} light 
0, sit my husband s wrongs on Hueford’s speai, 
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That it may entei butchei Mowbray’s bieast 1 
Oi, if misfoitune miss tbe fiist caieei, 

Be Mowbray’s sms so heavy m his bosom, 

That they may bieak his foaming couisei’s back, 

An ri thiow the ndei headlong m the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Heiefoid 1 
Faiewell, old Gaunt thy sometimes biothei’s wife 
With hei companion grief must end hei life 
Gaunt Sistei, faiewell , I must to Coventiy 
As much good stay with thee as go with me 1 

Duck Yet one woid moie — gnef boundetli wheie it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight 
X take my leave befoie I have begun , 

For sonow ends not when it seemeth done 
Commend me to my brother, Edmund Yoik 
Lo, this is all — nay, yet depait not so , 

Though this be all, do not so quickly go , 

I shall remember more Bid him — ah, what ? — 

With all good speed at Flashy visit me 
Alack, and what shall good old Yoik there see. 

But empty lodgings and unfuimsh’d walls. 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 

And what hear theie for welcome, but my gioans ? 

Therefore commend me, let him not come theie, 

To seek out sonow that dwells eveiy wheie 

Desolate, desolate, (12) will I hence and die 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye [ Exeunt 


Scene III Gosfox d Green, neai Covent} xj 

Lids set out , and a throne , with Attendants Enter the Lord 
Marshal and AuNerll 

Mar My Lord Aumeile, is Hairy Hereford aim’d ? 
Ami Yea, at all points , and longs to entei in 
Mar The Duke of Norfolk, spnght fully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of th appellant’s tiumpet 

Aum Why, then, the champions are piepai d, and stay 
Foi nothing but his majesty’s appioach 
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Flounsh of ti wnpetb Entei King Bichapd, who tales his teat on 
his throne, Gaunt, Bushy, Bagot, Green, and otheis, who take 
their ’places A trumpet is sounded, and answered by another 
tiumpet within Then entei Norfolk in arrnom, p needed by a 
Herald 

K Rich Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here rn aims 
Ask him his name, and oideily pioceed 
To sweai him m the justice of his cause 

Mai In God’s name and the king s, say who thou ai t. 
And why thou com’st thus knightly clad m aims, 

Against what man thou com’st, and what thy quail el 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath , 

As so defend thee heaven and thy valour 1 

Nor My name is Thomas Mow hi ay, duke of Norfolk , 
Who hithei come engaged by my oath, — 

Which God defend a knight should violate ' — 

Both to defend my loyalty and tiutk 
To God, my king, and his succeeding issue, 

Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me 
And, hy the giace of God and this mine arm. 

To prove him, m defending of myself, 

A traitoi to my God, my king, and me 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven ’ 

Trumpet sounds Entei Boungbrokl rn ai mow, pr en ded hy a 
Herald 

K Rich Maishal, ask yonder knight m arms / 1 11 
Both who he is, and why he eometh hither 
Thus plated m habiliments of war , 

And formally, according to our law, 

Depose him m the justice of his cause 

Mar What is thy name ? and wherefore com’st thou 
hither, 

Before King Biehard in his royal lists ? 

Against whom comest thou ? and what’s thy ipmrel 7 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven 1 
Baling Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Am I , who ready here do stand m arms, 

von iv i 
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To piove, by God’s giaee and my body’s valoui, 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbiay, duke of Noifolk, 

That he’s a tiaitor, foul and dangeious, 

To God of heaven, King Bichaid, and to me 
And as I tiuly fight, defend me heaven 1 

Mai On pam of death, no peison be so bold 
Oi danng haidy as to touch the lists, 

Except the maishal and such officers 
Appointed to dnect these fan designs 

Boling Loid marshal, let me kiss my soveieign’s hand, 
And bow my knee befoie his majesty 
For Mowbiay and myself aie like two men 
That vow a long and weaiy pilgi image , 

Then let us take a ceiemonious leave 
And loving faiewell of oui several fuends 

Mai Th’ appellant m all duty gieets your highness, 
And ciaves to kiss youi hand and take his leave 

K Rich We will descend and fold him m our aims — 
Cousin of Heiefoid, as thy cause is light, 

So be thy foitune m this royal fight 1 
Faiewell, my blood , which if to day thou shed, 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead 
Boling 0, let no noble eye piofane a tear 
For me, if I be goi’d with Mowbray’s spear 
As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bud, do I with Mowbray fight — 

[To Laid Mai shat] My loving loid, I take my leave of 
you,— 

Of you, my noble cousm, Loid Aumerle , 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, 

But lusty, young, and cheeily drawing breath — 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet 
[To Gaunt] 0 thou, the earthly author of my blood, — 
Whose youthful spirit, m me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, — 

Add proof unto mine ai mour with thy prayei s , 

And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 

That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, (1-y 
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And fmbisli new the name of John o’ Gaunt, 

Even m the lusty havioui of his son 

Gaunt God m thy good cause make thee piospcrous ? 

Be swift like lightning m the execution , 

And let thy blows, doubly ledoubled, 

Ball like amazing tkundei on the casque 

Of thy adveise pernicious enemy 

Kouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live 

Boling Mine mnocency (15) and Saint Geoige to thuve f 
No? Howevei God 01 fin tune cast my lot, 

Theie hves 01 dies, true to King Richaid’s throne, 

A loyal, just, and upngkt gentleman 
Never did captive with a fieei heart 
Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden unconti oil’d enfianchisement, 

Moie than my dancing soul doth eelebiate 
This feast of battle with mine adveisaiy — 

Most mighty liege, — and my companion peers, — 

Take fiom my mouth the wish of happy yeais 
As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
Go I to fight tiuth hath a quiet bieast 

K Rich Faiewell, my loid secui ely I espy 
Virtue with valoui couched m thine eye — 

Ordei the trial, maishal, and begin 

Mar Hany of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Deceive thy lance , and God defend the light * 

! 'Boling Stiong as a tower m hope, I cry amen 
Mao [to an Officei'] Go bear this lance to Thomas, duke 
of Norfolk 

First Hei Hany of Herefoid, Lancaster, and Dei by, 
Stands heie for God, his sovereign, and himself, 

On pam to be found false and recreant, 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his king, and him , 

And dares him to set forward to the fight 

Sec Her Hero standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor 
folk, 

On pam to be found false and lecreant, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Heniy of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
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To God, his soveieign, and to him. disloyal , 

Couiageously, and with a fiee desne, 

Attending hut the signal to begin 

Mai Sound, tiumpets , and set foiwaid, combatants 

[A chaige sounded 

Stay, stay, (16) the king hath thiown his waider down 

K Rich Let them lay by then helmets and then spears, 
And both return back to their chans again — 

Withdiaw with us — and let the tiumpets sound 
While we letum these dukes what we deeiee — 

[A long jiounsh 

Piaw near, [To the Combatants 

And list what with oui council we have done 
Foi that oui kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that deai blood which it hath fosteied. 

And for our eyes do hate the due aspect 

Of ciuel wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ swords , 

And for we think the eagle winged pride 
Of sky aspmng and ambitious thoughts, 

With nval hating envy, set on you <17) 

To wake oui peace, which m oui country’s cradle 
Braws the sweet mfant breath of gentle sleep , 

Which so rous’d up (18) with boisterous untun’d diums, 

With haish resounding trumpets’ dieadful bray, 

And giatmg shock of wiathful iron aims, 

Might from our quiet confines flight fan peace, 

And make us wade even m our kindred’s blood , — 

Therefore we banish you oui temtoiies - — 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life. 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regieet our fair dommions, 

But tread the stianger paths of banishment 

Boling Your will be done this must my comfort be, — 
The sun that warms you heio shall shine on me. 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment 

K Rich Norfolk, foi thee remains a heavier doom, 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce 
The fly slow ao> horns shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy deai exile , — 
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The hopeless woid of “ nevei to leturn” 

Breathe I against thee, upon pam of life 

Noi A heavy sentence, my most soveieign liege, 
And all unlook’d foi fiom youi highness’ mouth 
A deaiei merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast foith m the common an, 

Have I deserved at youi highness’ hands 
The language I have leam’d these foity yeais, 

My native English, now I must foigo 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no moie 
Than an unstimged viol 01 a haip , 

Oi like a cunning mstiument cas’d up, 

Oi) being open, put mto his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 
Doubly poitcullis’d with my teeth and lips , 

And dull, unfeeling, banen ignoiance 
Is made my gaolei to attend on me 
I am too old to fawn upon a nmse, 

Too far m years to be a pupil now 
What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death, 
Which lobs my tongue fiom breathing native breath 1 
K Rich It boots thee not to be compassionate um 
After our sentence plaining comes too late 

Nor * Then thus I turn me from my countiy’s light, 
To dwell m solemn shades of endless night 

K Rich Return again, and take an oath with ye (21) 
Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands , 

Swear by the duty that you owe to God, — 

Our part therein we banish with yourselves, — 

To keep the oath that we administer — 

You never shall — so help you truth and God * 
Embrace each other’s love m banishment , 

Nor never look upon each other’s face , 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home bred hate , 

Nor never by advised, purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our laud 
Rolmg I swear 
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Noi And I, to keep all this 

Boling Noifolk, so fai as to mine enemy } 

By tins time, had the king peimitted us, 

One of oui souls had wandei’d m the an, 

Banish’d this fiail sepulchie of oui flesh, 

As now oui flesh is banish d fiom this land 
Confess thy tieasons, eie thou fly the realm , 

Since thou hast fai to go, beai not along 
The clogging burden of a guilty soul 

Noi No, Bohngbioke if ever I weie tiaitoi, 

My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d, as fiom hence * 

But what thou ait, God, thou, and I do know , 

And all too soon, I feai, the king shall lue — 

Farewell, my liege — Now no way can I stiay . 

Save back to England, all the woild’s my way [Exit 

K Rich Uncle, even m the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy gneved heait thy sad aspect 
Hath from the numbei of his banish’d years 
Pluck’d four away — [To Boling ] Six frozen winters spent, 
Betum with welcome home from banishment 

Boling How long a time lies m one little woid 1 
Four lagging winters and foui wanton spungs 
End m a word such is the breath of kings 

Gaunt I thank my hege, that m legaid of me 
He shortens foui years of my son’s exile 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby. 

For, ere the six yeais that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and bimg then times about, 

My oil-dried lamp and time bewasted light 
Shall be extmct with age and endless night , 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son 

K Rick Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live 
Gaunt But not a minute, king, that thou canst give 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a monow , 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage , 

Thy word is current with him for my death, 
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But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my bieatk 

K Rich Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 
Wheieto thy tongue a paity veidict gave 
Why at our justice seem’st thou, then, to lour ? 

Gaunt Things s^eet to taste piove m digestion soui 
You urg d me as a judge , but I had lathci 
You would have bid me aigue like a fithei 
0, had it been a stiangei, not my child, 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild 
A paitiat slandei sought I to avoid, 

And m the sentence my own life destioy d 
Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mme own away , 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wiong 

K Rich Cousin, farewell , — and, uncle, bid him so 
Six yeais we banish him, and he shall go 

[Flom ibh Faeunt Ring Richaul and Tram 
Awn Cousin, farewell what presence must not know, 
Fiom wheie you do remam let paper show 

Mar My loid no leave take I , foi X will ude, 

As far as land will let me, bj your side 

Gaunt 0, to what purpose dost thou hoaid thy woids, 
That thou return’st no greeting to thy fiiends? 

Boling I have too few to take my leave of you. 

When the tongue’s office should be piodigal 
To bieathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart 
Gaunt Thy grief is but thy absence for a time 
Bolmg Joy absent, grief is present foi that time 
Gaunt What is six winters ? they are quickly gone 
Boling To men m joy , but grief makes one hour ten 
Gaunt Call it a travel that thou tak st for pleasure 
Bolmg My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage 

Gaunt The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem as foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return 

Bolmg Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will hut remember me What deal of world 
I wander horn the jewels that I love 
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Must I not seive a long apprentieehood 
To foieign passages , and m tlie end, 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to guef ? 

Gaunt All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man poits and happy havens 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus , 

> There is no vu tue like necessity 
^ Think not the king did banish thee, (23) 

But thou the king woe doth the heaviei sit, 
jWheie it peieeives it is but faintly borne 
Go say, I sent thee foitk to pui chase honoui, 

And not, the king exil’d thee , or suppose 
Devounng pestilence hangs m our air, 

And thou ait flying to a freshei c lim e 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To he that way thou go’st, not whence thou com’st 
Suppose the singing buds musicians, 

The glass whereon thou tread’st the presence skew’d, 

The flowers fan ladies, and thy steps no more 
Than a delightful measure or a dance , 

For gnarhng sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light 
Boling 0, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Oi cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By baie imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked m December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

0, no f the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth nevei rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore 

Gaunt Come, come, my son, I’ll bung thee on thy way 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay 

Boling Then, England’s ground, faiewell , sweet soil, 
adieu , 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can,— 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman [Exeunt 
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Scene IV The com t 

Fnter, fiom one side, King Biohard, BagoT, and Green , fiom the 
othei, Aumerle 

K Rich We did obseive — Cousin Aumeile, 

How fai brought you high Herefoid on his way? 

4am I hi ought high Heiefoid, if you call him so. 

But to the next highway, and theie I left him 

Ii Rich And say, what stoie of parting teais were shed ? 
Aum Faith, none foi me, <24) except the noith east wind, 
Which then blew bitteily against oui faces, 

Awak’d the sleeping lheum, and so by chance 
Did gi ace oui hollow paitmg with a teai 

K Rich What said oui cousin when you paited with him ? 
Aum “ Faiewell ” 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me ciaft 
To eounteifeit oppiession of such grief, 

That woids §eem’d buried m my sorrow’s giave 
Many, would the woid faiewell” have lengthen’d horns, 
And added years to his short banishment, 

He should have had a volume of se faiewells 
But since it would not, he had none of mt 

K. Rich He is oui cousin, cousin , but ’tis doubt, 

When time shall call him home from banishment, 

Whether om kinsman come to see his fi lends 
Ourself, and Bushy, Bagot here, and Green, (2 } 

Observ’d his comtship to the common people , 

How he did seem to dive into then hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy , 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves , 

Wooing pooi craftsmen with the craft of smiles, 

And patient underbearmg of his fortune, 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him 
Off goes l^s bonnet to an oyster wench , 

A brace of draymen bad God speed him well, 

And had the tribute of has supple knee, 

With “ Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends 
As were our England m i eversion his, 

And he our subjects next degree m hope 
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Gi een Well, he is gone , and with him go these thoughts 
Now foi the rebels which stand out m Ii eland, — 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Ere fuithei leisuie yield them fuithei means 
Foi then advantage and youi highness’ loss 

K Etch We will ourself m peison to this wai 
And, foi oui coffers, with too gieat a couit 
Anil liberal largess, aie giown somewhat light, 

We are enfoic’d to fairn oui loyal lealm , 

The levenue whereof shall furnish us 

Eoi oui affans m hand If that come shoit, 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank chaiteis , 

Wheieto, when they shall know what men aie uch, 

They shall subscribe them for laige sums of gold. 

And send them after to supply oui wants , 

Foi we will make foi Ii eland presently 

Enter Bushy 

Bushy, what news ? 

Bushy Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my ioid, 
Suddenly taken , and hath sent post haste 
T’ entreat youi majesty to visit him 

K Rich Where lies he ? 

Bushy At Ely house m) 

K Rich Now put it, God, m his physician’s mind 
To help him to his giave immediately 1 
The lining of his eoffeis shall make coats 
To deck our soldieis for these lush wars — 

Come, gentlemen, let ’s all go visit him 

Pray God we may make haste, and come too late ’ [Exeunt 


ACT II 

Scene I London A 7 oom m Ely-house 
Gaunt on a couch , the- Duke of York and others dandtng by hm 

Gaunt Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 
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Yen l Vex not youiself, noi stnve not with youi breath , 
Foi all m vam comes counsel to his eai 

Gaunt 0, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enfoice attention like deep haimony 
Where woids are scaice, they’ie seldom spent m vam, 

Foi they bieathe tiuth that bieathe then woids m pam 
He that no more must say is listen’d moie 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to gloze , 
Moie aie men s ends mark’d than then lives befoie 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Wilt m lemembiance more than things long past 
Though Richaid my life’s counsel vould not heai, 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his eai 

Yor } Ho , it is stopp’d with othei flattenng sounds, 

As, piaises of his state then theie aie found 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open eai of youth doth always listen , {2,) 

Eepoit of fashions m pioud Italy, 

WTiose manners still oui taidy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation (28) 

WLeie doth the world thrust foith a vanity, — 

So it be new, there’s no lespect hotv vile, — 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears ? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heaid. 

Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard 
Direct not him, whose waj himself will choose 
’Tis bieath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose 
Gaunt Methmks I am a piopket new inspir’d. 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him 
His lash fierce blaze of not cannot last, 

For violent flies soon bum out themselves. 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are sboit , 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes , 

With eager feeding food doth choke the fecdei 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptei d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mai s. 

This other Eden, demi paradise , 
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This forties 1 ? built by Natuie for heiself 
Against mfection (29) and the hand of wai , 

This happy bleed of men, this little woild , 

This precious stone set m the silver sea, 

Which serves it m the office of a wall, 

Oi as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happiei lands , 

This blessed plot, this eaith, this realm, this England, 

This nuise, this teeming womb of loyal kings, 

Tear d by then breed, and famous by then bnth, 

Eenowned for then deeds as fai from home, — 

Eor Chnstian seivice and tiue chivaliy, — 

As is the sepulclue, m stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s lansom, blessed Mary’s Son , — 

This land of such deai souls, this dear dear land, ^ 

Deal foi hei reputation through the woild, 

Is now leas’d out — I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a tenement 01 pelting faim 
England, bound m with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shoie beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, ’s now bound m with shame, 

With inky blots, (B0) and rotten parchment bonds 
That England, that was wont to conquei others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then weie my ensumg death f 

Entei King Biohard and Queen, Aumdrle, Bushy, Green, Bagot, 
Boss, and Willoughby 

York The king is come deal mildly with his youth, 
For young hot colts being rag’d do lage the more (31) 

Queen How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster ? 

K Rich What comfort, man? how ls’t with aged Gaunt? 

Gaunt 0 , how that name befits my composition ! 

Old Gaunt, indeed , and gaunt m being old 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast , 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt ? 

For sleeping England long time haws I watch’d, 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 
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Is my stuct fast, — I mean, my childien’s looks , 

And theiem fasting, hast thon made me gaunt 
Gaunt am I foi the grave, gaunt as a giave, 

Whose hollow womb inherits naught but bones 

K Rich Gan sick men play so nicely with then names ? 
Gaunt No, misery makes sport to mock itself 
femce thou dost seek to kill my name m me, 

I mock my name, gieat king, to flattei thee 

K Rich Should dying men flattei with those that live 9 
Gaunt No, no, men living flattei those that die 
K Rich Thou, now a dying, say’st thou flattei ’st me 
Gaunt 0, no 1 thou diest, though I the sickei be 
K Rich I am m health, I bieathe, and see thee ill 
Gaunt Now, He that made me knows I see thee ill , 

111 m myself to see, <32> and m thee seeing ill 
Thy death bed is no lesser than thy land, 

Wherein thou liest m leputation sick , 

And thou, too caieless patient as thou art, 

Committ’st tny ’nomted body to the cure 
Of those physicians that fiist wounded thee 
A thousand flatterers sit withm thy ciown, 

Whose oompass is no bigger than thy head , 

And yet, mcaged in so small a verge, 

The waste is no whit lessei than thy land 
0, had thy grandsire, with a prophet’s ej e. 

Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons, 

From foith thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou weit possess’d, 

Which art possess’d now to- depose thyself 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world. 

It were a shame to let this land by lease , 

But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 

Landlord of England art thou now, not king 
Thy state of law is bond slave to the law , 

And — 

K Rick And thou a lunatic lean witted fool, 011 
Presuming on an ague s privilege, 

Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the loyal blood 
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With, fuiy fiom his native lesidence 
Now, by my seat’s light royal majesty, 

Weit thou not brothei to gieat Edward’s son, 

This tongue that mns so loundly in thy head 
Should lun thy head fiom thy umeverent shoulders 
Gaunt 0, spare me not, my biothei Edwaid’s son, 

For that I was his fatbei Edwaid’s son , — 

That blood alieady, like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapp’d out, and diunLenly caious’d 
My biothei Glostei, plain well meaning soul, — 

Whom fan befal m heaven ’mongst happ} souls 1 — 

May be a piecedent and witness good 

That thou respect’ st not spilling Edwaid’s blood 

Join with the piesent sickness that I have , 

And thy unkmdness be like ciooked age, 

To ci op at once a too long withei’d flowei 

Live m thy shame, but die not shame with thee 1 — 

These words heieaftei thy tormentors be f — 

Convey me to my bed, then to my grave 
Love they to live that love and honour have 

[Exit, borne out by his Attendants 
K Rich And let them die that age and sullens have , 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave 
Yoik Beseech (34) your majesty, impute his words 
To waywaid sickliness and age m him 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Herefoid, were he beie 

K Rich Bight, you say true as Hereford’s love, so his , 
As theirs, so mine , and all be as it is 

Enter Northumberland 

North My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your ma 
jesty 

K Mich What says he ? (36) 

North Hay, nothing, all is said 

His tongue is now a strmgless instrument , 

Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent 

York Be York the next that must be bankrupt so > 
Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woe 

K Rich The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he , 
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His time is spent, our pilgi image must be 
So much foi that — Now foi oui Irish wais 
We must supplant those lough lug headed hems, 
Which live like venom, wheie no venom else, 

But only they, hath privilege to live 
And for these gieat affans do ask some charge, 
Towaids oui assistance we do seize to us 
The plate, com, levenues, and movables, 

Wheieof oui uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d 

Yoi k How long shall I be patient ? ah, how long 
Shall tendei duty make me suffei wiong ? 

Not Gloster’s death, noi Heiefoid's banishment, 

Not Gaun + ’s rebukes, nor England’s pnvate wiongs, 
Nor the pievention of poor Bolmgbioke 
About his manage, noi my own chsgiacfe, 

Have ever madf me sour my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wimkle on my soveieign’s face 
I am the last of noble Edwaid’s sons, 

Of whom thy fathei , Prince of Wales, was fust 
In wai was nevei lion rag’d moie fierce, 

In peace was nevei gentle lamb moie mild, 

Than was that young and puncely gentleman 
His face thou hast, foi even so look’d he, 

Accomplish’d with the number of thy houis, 

But when he fiown d, it was against the Fiench, 

And not against his friends his noble hand 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won 
His hands weie guilty of no kindred’s blood, 

But bloody with the enemies of his km 
0 Bichard 1 York is too far gone with grief, 

Or else he never would compaie between 
K Rich Why, uncle, what’s the matter? 

York 0 my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please if not, I, pleas’d 
Not to he pardon’d, am content withal 
Seek you to seize, and gripe into your hands. 

The royalties and rights of banish’d Herefoid ? 

Is not Gaunt dead? and doth not Hereford live? 

Was not Gaunt just? and is not Hany true 9 
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Did not the one deseive to have an hen ? 

Is not his hen a well deserving son ? 

Take Herefoid’s rights away, and take fiom timo 
His chaiters and his customary lights , 

Let not to morrow, then, ensue to day , 

Be not thyself, J-foi how ait thou a king 
But by fan sequence and succession ? 

Now, afoie G-od, — God foibid I say tiue T — 

If you do wiongfully seize Heiefoid’s rights, 

Call m the letters patents that he hath 

By his attorneys general to sue 

His lively, and deny his offei’d homage, 

You pluck a thousand dangeis on youi head. 

You lose a thousand well disposed heaits, 

And puck my tendei patience to those thoughts,. 

Which honour and allegiance cannot think 

K Rich Think what you will, we seize into oui hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands 

Yoik I’ll not be by the while my liege, faiewell 
What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell , 

But by bad couises may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good [ Exit 

K Rich Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight 
Bid him repair to us to Ely house 
To see this business To morrow next 
We will foi Iieland , and ’tis time, I trow 
And we cieate, m absence of oui self, 

Oui uncle Yoik lord governor of England , 

Eor he is just, and always lov’d us well — 

Come on, our queen to moirow must we pait , 

Be merry, foi our time of stay is short 

[Flow ish Exeunt King, Queen, Anmei le, 
Bushy , Green, and Bagoi 
North Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead 
Ross And living too , for now his son is duke 
Willo Barely in title, not m revenue 
North Bichly in both, if justice had her right 
Ross My heait is great , but it must break with silence. 
Ere ’t be disburden’d with a liberal tofgue 

N orth Nay, speak thy mind, and let him ne’er speak more 
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That speaks thy woids again to do thee harm 1 

W Mo Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke of 
Herefoid ? 

If it he so, out with it boldly, man , 

Quick is mine eai to hear of good towards him 
Boss No good at all, that I can do foi him , 

Unless you call it good to pity him, 

Beieft and gelded of his patumony 

No'i th Now, afore God, ’tis shame such wiongs aie borne 
In him, a loyal pnnce and many moie 
Of noble blood m this declining land 
The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers , and what they will mfoim, 

Merely m hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely piosecute 

’Gainst us, our lives, oui childien, and our heirs W(i) 

Boss The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 
And lost their heaits (37) the nobles hath he fin’d 
Bor ancient quariels, and quite lost then heaits 
Willo And daily new exactions aie devis’d, — 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what m 
But what, o’ God s name, doth become of this ? 

North Wais have not wasted it, for wan’d he hath not, 
But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestois achiev’d with bio vs 
More hath he spent m peace than they in wais 

Boss The Earl of Wiltshire hath the lealm m faim 
Willo The king’s giown bankmpt, like a bioken man 
North Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him 
Boss He hath not money foi these Insh wars. 

His burdenous taxations notwithstanding, 

But by the robbing of the banish’d duke 

North His noble kinsman — most degenerate king ! 

But, lords, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm , 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 

And yet we strike not, hut securely perish 

Boss We see the vary wreck that we must suffer , 

And unavoided is the danger now, 

For suffeimg so the causes of oui wreck 
von iv 
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Noith Not so, even through the hollow eyes of death 
I spy life peering, hut I dare not say 
How near the tidings of oui comfort is 

Willo Nay, let us shaie thy thoughts, as thou dost ours 
Boss Be confident to speak, Noithumberland 
We three aie but thyself, and, speaking so, 

Thy woids aie but as thoughts , therefoie, be bold (3S) 

North Then thus — I have fiom Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Brittany, receiv’d intelligence 
That Hany Duke of Herefoid, Rertald Loid Oobham, 

( 40 ) 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His bi other, Archbishop late of Canterbuiy, 

Sn Thomas Eipmgham, Sir John Ramston, 

Sir John Noibeiy, Sir Robeit Waterton, and Fiancis Quomt, — 
All these well furnish’d by the Duke of Bietagne, 

With eight tall ships, thiee thousand men of wai, 

Aie making hither with all due expedience, 

And shortly mean to touch our northern shore 
Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 
The first departing of the king foi Ii eland 
If, then, we shall shake off oui slavish yoke, 

Imp out oui diooping countiy’s broken wmg, 

Redeem from biokmg pawn the blemish’d ciown, 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 

And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me m post to Ravenspurg , 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so, 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go 

Ross To hoise, to horse * urge doubts to them that fear 
Willo Hold out my horse, and I will first be there 

[Exeunt 


Scene H The same A room m the palace 

Miter Queen, Bushy, and Bagot 
Bushy Madam, your majesty is too much sad 
You promis’d, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aside life harming heaviness, 

And entertain a cheerful disposition 
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Queen To please the king, I did , to please myself, 

I cannot do it , yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as gnef, 

Save bidding faiewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richaid (41) yet, again, methmks 
Some unborn sonow, ripe m fortune’s womb, 

Is coming towaids me , and my inward soul 
With nothing tiembles at something it gneves, 

Moie than with parting ftom my lord the king 

Bushy Each substance of a giief hath twenty shadows, 
Which show like gnef itself, but aie not so , 

For soiiow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects , 

Like peispectives, which lightly gaz’d upon, 

Show nothing hut confusion, — ey’d awry, 

Distinguish form so youi sweet majesty, 

Looking awry upon your lord’s departuie, 

Finds shapes of giief, moie than himself, to wail, 

Which, look’d on as it is, is naught but shadows 
Of what it is not Then, thrice giacious queen, 

More than your lord’s depaituie weep not, — moie’s not seen, 
Or if it be, ’tis with false soirow’s eye, 

Which foi things true weeps things imaginary 
Queen It may be so , but yet my mwaid soul 
Peisuades me it is otherwise howe’er it be, H2) 

I cannot but be sad , so heavy sad, 

As,— though, m thinking, on no thought I think, — l4s) 

Makes me with heavy nothing famt and skunk 

Bushy ’Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady 
Queen ’Tis nothing less conceit is still deriv’d 
From some forefather grief, mine is not so, 

For nothing hath begot my something gnef, 

Or something hath the nothing that I gneve 
’Tis in reversion that I do possess , 

But what it is, <44) that is not yet known , what 
I cannot name , ’tis nameless woe, I wot 

Enter G-msm 

Gi een God save youi majesty 1 — and well met, gentle 
men — 
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I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ii eland 

Queen Why hop’st thon so ? ’tis better hope he is , 

Eoi his designs ciave haste, his haste good hope 
Then wheiefoie dost thou hope he is not shipp d? 

Gieen That he, oui hope, might have letir’d his powei, 
And dnven into despan an enemy’s hope, 

Who strongly hath set footing m this land 
The banish’d Bolmgbioke lepeals himself, 

And with uplifted aims is safe ainv’d 
At Bavenspuig 

Queen Now God m heaven foibid * 

Green Ah, madam, ’tis too tiue and that C46) is worse, 
The Loid Northumberland, his son young Henry Peicy, 
The Lords of Boss, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 

With all then poweiful friends, are fled to him 

Bushy Why have you not pioclaim’d Northumberland, 
And all the rest of the revolted faction, 

Traitois ? 

Gieen We have whereupon the Earl of Woicestei 
Hath bioke his staff, resign’d his stewaidship, 

And all the household seivants fled with him 
To Bohngbroke 

Queen So, Gieen, thou art the midwife to my woe, 

And Bolmgbroke my sorrow’s dismal hen 
Now hath my soul brought foith her prodigy, 

And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sonow join’d 
Bushy Despaii not, madam 
Queen Who shall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope, — he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keepei back of death, 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope lingers m extremity 
Green Here comes the Duke of York 
Queen With signs of wai about his aged neck 
0, full of careful business are his looks 1 

Enter York 

Uncle, for God’s sake, speak comfoitable words 
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Yoi k Should I do so, I should behe my thoughts 
Comfoit’s m heaven , and we aie on the eaith, 

Whoie nothing lives but ciosses, caie, and grief 
Youi husband, he is gone to save far off, 

Whilst otheis come to make him lose at home 
Heie am I left to underprop Ins land, 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself 
Now comes the sick houi that his suifeit made , 

Now shall he tiy his fuends that flattei’d him 

Ente) a Servant 

Set v My loid, your son was gone befoie I came 
York He was ? — Why, so ’ — go all which way it will 1 — 
The nobles they are fled, the commons cold, (4e) 

And will, I fe$i, revolt on Heieford’s side — 

Sin ah, 

Get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloster , 

Bid hei send me piesently a thousand pound — 

Hold, take my ring 

Sei v My loid, I had foigot to tell your loidship, 

To day, as I came by, I called there , — 

But I shall grieve you to report the lest 
York What is it, knave ? 

Seiv An houi befoie I came, the duchess died 
York God foi his meicy 1 what a tide of woes 
Comes lushing on this woful land at once 1 
I know not what to do — I would to God, — 

So my untiuth had not piovok’d him to it, — 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s — 

What, are theie posts dispatch’d for Ireland, ? — 

How shall we do for money foi these wars ? — 

Come, sistei, — cousin, I’d say, — pray, pardon me — 

[To the Servant ] Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts, 
And hung away the aimonr that is there [Exit Sen ant 
Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? If I 
Know how or which way t’ order these affairs, 

Thus thrust disordeily (47) into my hands, 

Never believe me Both are my kinsmen — 

Th’ one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend , th’ other, again, 
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Is my near kinsman, (48) whom the king hath wiong d, 
Whom conscience and my kmdied bids to light 
Well, somewhat we must do — Come, cousin, I’ll 
Dispose of you — Gentlemen, go mustei up youi men, 

And meet me presently at Beikley castle 
I should to Plashy too , — 

But time will not peimit — all is uneven, 

And eveiy thing is left at six and seven 

[Exeunt York and Queen 

Bushy The wind sits fair foi news to go to Ii eland, 

But none letums Foi us to levy powei 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible 

Green Besides, oui nearness to the king m love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king 

Bagot And that s the wavering commons 'for then love 
Lies m their purses , and whoso empties them, (49) 

By so much fills their heaits with deadly hate 

Bushy Wheiem the king stands geneially condemn’d 
Bagot If judgment he in them, then so do we, 

Because we ever have been near the king 
Gieen Well, 

I will foi refuge straight to Bristol castle 
The Earl of Wiltshne is aheady theie 

Bushy Thither will I with you , foi little office 
The hateful commons will perfoim for us, (60) 

Except hke curs to tear us all to pieces — 

Will you go along with us ? 

Bagot No , 

I will to Ireland to his majesty 
Farewell if heait’s presages be not vam, 

We three here pait that ne’er shall meet again 

Bushy That’s as Yoik thnves to beat back Bohngbroke 
(Been Alas, poor duke 1 the task he undei takes 
Is numbering sands, and dunking oceans diy 
Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly 

Bagot Farewell at once, — for once, for all, and ever 

Bushy Well, we may meet again 

■Bagot j f ear me , ne yer 

\ Exeunt 
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Scene m The wilds in Glostei shire 

Entei Bolingbroki and Northumberland, with Fences 

Boling How fai is it, my loid, to Beikley now? 

No?th Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a strangei heie m Glostei sbne 

These high wild bills and lough uneven ways 

Draw out oui miles, and make them wearisome , 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Making the baid way sweet and delectable 
But I bethink me wbat a weary way 
From Ravenspuig to Cotswold will be found 
In Ross and Willoughby, wanting youi company, 

Which, I protest, hath veiy much beguil’d 
The tediousness and process of my travel 
But theirs is sweeten’d with the hope to have 
The present benefit which I possess , 

And hope to joy is little less m joy 
Than hope enjoy’d by this the weary loids 
Shall make then way seem short , as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, youi noble company 

Boling Of much less value is my company 
Than your good woids — But who comes heie ? 

North It is my son, young Hany Peiey, <52) 

Sent from my biother Woicestei, whencesoever 

Enter Perot 

Harry, how fares your uncle ? 

Percy I had thought, my lord, t’ have team’d his health 
of you 

North Why, is he not with the queen ? 

Percy No, my good lord , he hath forsook the court, 
Broken his staff of office, and dispers’d 
The household of the king 

Noi th What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv’d when last we spake together 

Percy Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor 
But he, my lord, is gone to ^avenspurg. 
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To offer service to the Duke of Heiefoid , 

And sent me o’ei by Beikley, to discover 
What power the Duke of Yoik had levied theie , 

Then with direction to lepan to Eavenspuig 

Not th Have you forgot the Duke of Heiefoid, boy? 
Percy No, my good loid, foi that is not foigot 
Which ne’er I did remember to my knowledge, 

I never m my life did look on him 

N 01 th Then learn to know him now , this is the duke 
Peiey My giacious loid, I tender you my seivice, 

Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young , 

Which eldei days shall ripen, ana confirm 
To more appioved service and deseit 

Boling I thank thee, gentle Percy, and be suie 
I count myself m nothing else so happy 
As m a soul remembering my good fnends , 

And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy tiue love’s lecompense 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it 
North How far is it to Berkley ? and what stir 
Keeps good old Yoik theie with his men of wai ? 

Peicy Theie stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Mann’d with thiee hundred men, as I have heard, 

And m it are the Loids of Yoik, Beikley, and Seymoui, — (53) 
None else of name and noble estimate 

Noith Here come the Loids of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spumng, fiery led with haste 

Pater Ross and Willoughby 

Boling Welcome, my loids I wot your love pursues 
A banish’d traitoi all my treasury 
Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 

Shall be your love and labour’s recompense 

Moss Your presence makes us uch, most noble lord 
Willo And far sui mounts our labour to attain it 
Boling Evermore thanks, th’ exchequer of the pooi , 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 

Stands for my bounty — But who is’t C64) comes here ? 

North It is my Lord of Berkley, as I guess 
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Enter Berkley 

Beik My Loid of Herefoid, my message is to you 
Boling My loid, my auswei is — “to Lancaster, ’ 

And I am come to seek that name m England, 

And I must find tliat title m youi tongue, 

Before I make leply to aught you say 

Berk Mistake me not, my loid , ’tis not my meaning 
To iaze one title of your honoui out — 

To you, my loid, I come, — what loid you will, — 

Fiom the most gracious legent of this land, 

The Duke of Yoik, to know what pucks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time, 

And flight oui native peace with self born arms 

Boling I shall not need tianspoit my words by jou , 
Heie comes his grace m peison 

Entei York attended 

My noble uncle 1 [Kneels 

Yoi k Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee, 
Whose duty is deceivable and false 
Boling My giacious uncle f — 

Yoi k Tut, tut 1 

Grace me no grace, noi uncle me no uncle 
I am no traitoi’s uncle, and that word “ grace” 

In an ungracious mouth is but profane 
Why have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Bar’d once to touch a dust of England’s ground ? 

But, then, moie why, — why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 

Frighting her pale fac’d villages with war 

And ostentation of despised arms 

Oom’st thou because th’ anointed king is hence ? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt thy father, and myself, 

Rescu’d the Black Prince, that young Mais of men, 

Biom forth the ranks of many thousand French, 

0, then, how quickly should this arm of mine, 
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Now pnsonei to the palsy, chastise thee, 

And mimstei collection to thy fault ! 

Bolmg My gracious uncle, let me know my fault , 
In (56) what condition stands it and wheiem ? 

York Even m condition of the worst degiee, — 

In gross rebellion and detested treason 
Thou ait a banish’d man, and heie ait come, 

Befoie the expnation of thy time, 

In braving aims against thy sovereign 

Bolmg As I was banish’d, I was banish’d Heiefoid , 
But as I come, I come foi Lancaster 
And, noble uncle, I beseech youi grace 
Look on my wiongs with an mdiffeient eye 
You aie my fathei, foi methmks m you 
I see old daunt alive , 0, then, my fathei, 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 
A wandenng vagabond , my lights and royalties 
Pluck’d from my aims peiforce, and given away 
To upstait unthufts ? Wherefore was I bom ? 

If that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be gi anted I am Duke of Lancastei 
You have a son, Aumeile, my noble kinsman , 

Had you first died, and he been thus trod down, 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a fathei, 

To rouse his wrongs, (57) and chase them to the bay 
I am denied to sue my lively heie, 

And yet my letters patents give me leave 
My father’s goods are all distrain’d and sold , 

And these and all aie all amiss employ’d 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject, 

And challenge law attorneys are denied me , 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent 

North The noble duke hath been too much abus’d 
Boss It stands your grace upon to do him light 
Willo Base men by his endowments are made great 
York My lords of England, let me tell you this — 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs, 

And labour’d all I could to do him right , 

But m this kind to come, m braving aims, 
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Be his own caivei, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong, — it may not be , 

And you that do abet him m this land 
Chensh rebellion and aie lebels all 

Noith The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But foi his own , and foi the light of that 
We all have stiongly sworn to give him aid, 

And let him ne’ei see joy that bieaks that oath > 

Yoik Well, well, I see the issue of these aims , — 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

Because my power is weak and all ill left 
But if I could, by him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all, and make you stoop 
Unto the soveieign mercy of the king , 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neutei So, faie you well, — (c8) 

Unless you please to enter m the castle, 

And there repose you foi this night (69) 

Boling An offei, uncle, that we will accept 
But we must wm youi grace to go with us 
To Bustol castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, (G0) and them complices, 

The cateipillais of the commonwealth. 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away 

York 5 T may be I’ll go with you — but yet I’ll pause , 
For I am loth to bieak our country’s laws 
Noi friends nor foes, to me welcome you are 
Things past redress are now with me past care [ 'Exeunt 


Scene IV A camp m Wales 

Entei Salisbuby and a Captain 

Cap My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten days. 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king , 

Theiefore we will disperse ourselves farewell 

Sal Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman 
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Tlie king reposeth all his confidence m thee 

Cap ’Tis thought the king is dead , we will not stay 
The bay tiees m om countiy all aie withei’d, 

And meteois flight the fixed stars of heaven , 

The pale fac’d moon looks bloody on the eaith, 

And lean look’d prophets whispei feaifnl change , 

Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap, — 

The one m fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The othei to enjoy by lage and wai 

These signs foieiun the death or fall of kings — 

Faiewell oui countiymen are gone and fled, 

As well assui’d Richaid then long is dead [Exit 

Sal Ah, Richaid, with the eyes of heavy mind, 

I see thy glory, like a shooting stai, 

Fall to the base eaith fiom the fiimament 1 
Thy sun sets weeping m the lowly west, 

"Witnessing stoims to come, woe, and unrest 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes , 

And ciossly to thy good all foitnne goes [Exit 


ACT III 

Scene I Bolingbroke’s camp at Bi istol 

Enter Bolingbroke,York, Northumberland, Perot, Willoughby, 
Ross Officers behind , with Bushy and Green, prisoners 

Bolmg Bring foith these men — 

Busby and Green, I will not vex yonr souls — - 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies — 

With too much urging youi pernicious lives. 

For ’twere no charity , yet, to wash your blood 
From off my hands, here, an the view of men, 

I will unfold some causes of youi deaths 
you have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 

By you unhappied and disfigur’d clean 
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You have m mannei with your sinful horns 
Made a divoice betwixt bis queen and him, 

Broke the possession of a royal bed, 

And stain’d the beauty of a fan queen’s cheeks 
With teais diawn fiom her eyes by youi foul wrongs 
Myself, — a prince by fortune of my birth, 

Neai to the king m blood, and neai m love 
Till you did make him mismteipiet me, — 

Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 

And sight’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment , 

Whilst you have fed upon my signones, 

Hispaik’d my parks, and fell’d my foiest woods, 

Eiom my own windows tom my household coat. 

Raz’d out rqy impiese, leaving me no sign, 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

To show the woild I am a gentleman 
This and much more, much moie than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death — See them delivei’d over®- 0 
To execution and the hand of death 

Bushy Moie welcome is the stioke of death to me 
Than JBolmgbroke to England — Lords, faiewell 

(h een My comfort is, that heaven will take our souls, 
And plague injustice with the pams of hell 

Bohng My Lord Northumberland, see them dispatch d 
[Exeunt No? thu/niberland and others , with the 
pi isoners 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your house , 

Eor God’s sake, fairly let her be entieated 
Tell her X send to her my land commends , 

Take special care my greetings be deliver’d 

York A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 
With letters of your love to her at large 

Boling Thanks, gentle uncle —Come, my lords, away, 

To fight with Gflendower and his complices 

Awhile to work, and after holiday {C2! [EmuM 
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Scene II The coast oj Wales A castle m view 

Flounsk , drums and ti umjpets Entei King Richard, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soldiers, with colouis 

K Rich Baikloughly castle call they this at hand ? 

Au/rn Yea, my good loid (6S) How brooks your grace the 
an, 

After late {64) tossing on the bieakmg seas ? 

K Rich Needs must I like it well I weep foi joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again — 

Deal eaith, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with then hoises’ hoofs 
As a long paited mothei with hei child 
Plays fondly with hei tears and smiles m meetings 
So, weeping smiling, gieet I thee, my earth, 

And do thee favoui with my royal hands 
Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle eaith, 

Nor with thy sweets comfoit his ravenous sense, 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy gaited toads, he m their way, 

Doing annoyance to the tieacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies , 

And when they horn thy bosom pluck a flowei, 

Guaid it, I pray thee, with a lurking addei, 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies — 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms 

Car Fear not, my lord that Power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king m spite of all 
The means that heaven yields^® must be embrac’d. 

And not neglected , else, if (6<a heaven would. 

And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress 

Aum He means, my lord, that we aie too remiss , 
Whilst Bolmgbroke, through our security. 
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Grows stiong and great in substance and m friends 

K Bich Discomf 01 table cousin f know’st thou not 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower woild, (67) 

Then thieves and robbeis range abroad unseen, 

In muideis and m outiage, bo!dly (GS) here, 

But when, fiom undei this teirestnal ball, 

He files the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then muiders, treasons, and detested sms, 

The cloak of night being pluck’d from off then backs, 
Stand baie and naked, tiemblmg at themselves? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolmgbroke, — 

Who all this while hath levelTd m the night, 

Whilst we v^em wandering with th’ Antipodes, — 

Shall see us rising m our throne, the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing m his face, 

Not able to enduie the sight of day, 

But self affrighted tiemble at his sm 
Not all the watei m the lough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king , 

The breath of woildly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Loid 
For every man that Bolmgbioke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against oui golden mown, 

God foi his Biehaid hath m heavenly pay 
A glorious angel then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall , for heaven still guards the right 

Enter Salisbubt 

Welcome, my lord how far off lies your power ? 

Sal Nor near nor further off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm discomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord. 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth 
0 , call hack yesterday, bid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men 1 
To day, to day, nnhappy day, too late, 

G’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state. 
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Foi all the Welshmen, healing thon wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbioke, dispei s’d, and (69) fled 

Aum Comfoit, my liege why looks yom giace so pale? 
K Rich But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph m my face, and they are fled , 

And, till so much blood thither come agen, 

Have I not reason to look pale and dead ? 

All souls that will he safe, fly from my side , 

Boi time hath set a blot upon my pride 

Ami Comfoit, my liege , lemember who you aie 
K Rich I had foigot myself am I not king ? 

Awake, thou sluggaid majesty t thou sleepest 
Is not the king’s name forty thousand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name * a puny subject stukes 
At thy great glory — Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king aie we not high ? 

High be our thoughts I know my uncle York 
Hath power enough (70) to seive our turn — But who comes 
here? 


Entet Scroop 

Scioop More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care tun’d tongue delivei him 1 

K Rich Mine ear is open and my heait prepai ’d 
The worst is woildly loss thou canst unfold 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? why, ’twas my care , 

And what loss is it to be rid of caie ? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 

Greater he shall not be , if he serve God, 

We’ll serve Him too, and be his fellow so 
Be volt our subjects ? that we cannot mend , 

They break their faith to God as well as us 
Cry woe, destruction, ran, loss, decay , 

The worst is death, and death will have his day 

Scroop Glad am I that your highness is so arm’d 
Te bear the tidings of calamity 
Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores. 

As if the world were all dissolv’d to teais , 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
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Of Bohngbioke, eoveimg your feaiful land 
With haid blight steel, and hearts haidei than steel 
White beards have aim’d then thm and hanless scalps 
Against thy majesty, boys with women’s voices 
Stnve to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy ciown , (71) 

Thy veiy beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double fatal yew against thy state , 

Yea, distaff women manage lusty bills 
Against thy seat both young and old rebel, 

And all goes woise than I have power to tell 

K Rich Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale so ill 
Where is the Earl of Wiltshne ? where is Bagot ? 

What is become of Bushy? where is Gieen? ( } 

That they have let the dangeious enemy 
Measuie our confines with such peaceful steps ? 

If we prevail, their heads shall pay foi it 
I warrant they’ve made peace with Bolmgbroke 

Sew op Peace have they made with him, indeed, my lord 
K Rich 0 villains, vipeis, damn’d without redemption ' 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man 1 
Snakes, m my heart blood ifhrm’d, that atmg my heart ' 
Thiee Judases, each one thuee worse than Judas f 
Would they make peace ? ternble hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls foi this offence f 

Sctoop Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate — 

Again uncurse then souls , their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands those ^hom you curse 
Have felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground 

Aum Is Bushy, Green, and th’ Earl of Wiltshire dead? 
Sci oop Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads 
Atm Where is the duke mj father with his power ? 

K Rick No matter where ,—of comfort no man speak 
Let’s talk of graves, Of worms, and. epitaphs , 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
W r nte sorrow on the hosom of the eaith 
Let s choose executors, and talk of wills 
And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath, 

von iv h 
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Save our deposed bodies to the giound? 

Oui lands, oui lives, and all are Bolmgbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call oui own but death, 

And that small model of the banen earth 
Which seives as paste and cover to oui bones 
Foi God’s sake, let us sit upon the giound, 

And tell sad stones of the death of kings — 

How some have been depos’d , some slam m wai , 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d , (7 ) 

Some poison’d by then wives , some sleeping kill d , 

All muidei’d — foi within the hollow ciown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his couit , and theie the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp , 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monaichize, be fear’d, and kill with looks , 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 

As if this flesh, which walls about oui life, 

Weie brass impregnable , and humour’d thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pm 
Bores thiough his castle wall, and — faiewell, king 1 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence, throw away lespect, 

Tradition, <7i) form, and eeiemonious duty , 

For you have but mistook me all this while 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends — subjected thus, (75) 

How can you say to me, I am a king ? 

Car My lord, wise men ne’er wail then present woes, 
But piesently pi event the ways to wail 
To fear the foe, since feai oppiesseth strength, 

Gives, m your weakness, strength unto your foe, 

And so your follies fight against yourself 
Bear, and be slam , no worse can come to fight 
And fight and die is death destroying death , 

Where fearing dying pays death servile breath 
Aura My father hath a power , inquire of him , 

And learn to make a body of a limb 

K Rich Thou chid’st me well — proud Bohngbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom 
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Tins ague-fit of feai is over blown , 

An easy task it is to win our own — 

Say, Scroop, wheie lies oui uncle with his powei ? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour 
Scroop Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day , 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye 
My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say 
I play the tortuier, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken — 

Youi uncle Yoik is join’d with Bohngbioke , 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen m aims 
Upon his paity 

K Rich ^ Thou hast said enough — 

\To Arniei le] Beshrew thee, cousm, which didst lead me forth 

Of that sweet way I was m to despair 1 

What say you now ? what comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more 
Go to Flint castle theie I’ll pme away , 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey 
That powei I have, discharge , and let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none — let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vam 
Aum My liege, one word 

K Rich He does me double Rrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue 
Discharge my followers let them hence away, 

From Biehaid’s night to Bohngbioke’s fair day [Euuni 


Scene IH Wales Sejoi e Flint-castle 

Miter, with drum mid colours, Bolwgbroke and Forces , York, 
Northumberland, and otlms 

Soling So that by this intelligence vte learn 
The Welshmen are dispers’d , and Salisbury 
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Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
"With some few pnvate fi lends upon this coast 
Noith The news is veiy fan and good, my loid 
Richard not fai from hence hath hid his head 

Yoik It would beseem the Lord Noithumbeiland 
To say “ King Richaid ” — alack the heavy day 
When such a sacied king should hide his head 1 

Noith Youi giace mistakes me , (76) only to be bnef, 
Left I his title out 

Yoik The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so bnef with you, to shorten you, 

Koi taking so the head, your whole head’s length 

Boling Mistake not, uncle, fuithei than you should 
York Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mistake the heavens aie o’ei oui heads 
Boling I know it, uncle , and I not oppose (rn 
Myself against then will — But who comes here ? 

Enter Percy 

Welcome/ 7 ® Harry what, will not this castle yield ? 

Pei cy The castle royally is mann’d, my loid. 

Against thy entiance 
Boling Royally * 

Why, it contains no kmg ? 

Peicy Yes, my good lord, 

It doth contain a king , King Riehaid lies 

Within the limits of yond lime and stone 

And with him aie the Lord Aumeile, Loid Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scioop, besides a cleigyman 
Of holy level ence, who I cannot learn 

North 0, belike it is the Bishop of Carlisle (,5> 

Boling \to Noith ] Noble lord, 

Go to the rude nbs of that ancient castle , 

Thiough brazen trumpet send the bieath of paile 
Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver — 

Henry Bolmgbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard’s hand, 

And sends allegiance and tine faith of heaifc 
To his most royal person , hithei come 
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Even at his feet to lay my aims and powei, 

Piovided that, my banishment lepeal d, 

And lands lestoi’d again, be fieely granted 
If not, I’ll use th’ advantage of my powei, 

And lay the summei’s dust with showers of blood 
Earn’d from the wounds of slaughter d Englishmen 
The which, how far off fiom the mind of Bohngbioke 
It is, such cnmson tempest should bediench 
The fresh gieen lap of fair King Kichaid’s land, 

My stooping duty tendeily shall show 
Go, signify as much, while heie we maich 
Upon the grassy carpet of this plain — 

[Northumbei land advances to the castle with a trumpet 
Let’s march without the noise of tbieatening dium, 

That fiom this castle’s tatter’d battlements (80) 

Our fair appointments may be well peius d 
Methinks King Richaid and myself should meet 
With no less tenor than the elements 
Of file and water, when their thundenng shock 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven 
Be he the file, I’ll be the yielding water 
The lage be his, while on the earth I ram 
My waters, — on the earth, and not on him 
Maich on, and maik Bang Richard how he looks 

A parle sounded , and answei ed by another trumpet loithn Fiom ah 
Enter, on the wadis, King Richard, the Bishop of Carlisle, Au- 
mbrlb, Scroop, and Salisbury 

Peicy See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 1 1815 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident 

York Yet looks he like a king behold, his eye, 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty — alack, alack, for woe, 

That any storm (SS) should stam so fair a show ? 

K Rich [to Northumberland] We are amaz’d, and thus 
long have we stood 
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To watch the feaiful bending of thy knee, 

Because we thought ouiself thy lawful kmg 
And if we be, how daie thy joints foiget 
To pay then awful duty to oui piesence ? 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us fiom our stewaidship , 

Foi well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gupe the sacied handle of oui sceptie, 

Unless he do piofane, steal, 01 usurp 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 

Have tom (83) then souls by turning them fiom us, 

And we aie bairen and bereft of fi lends , 

Yet know, — my mastei, God omnipotent, 

Is musteung m his clouds, on our behalf, 

Aimies of pestilence , and they shall stuke 
Your childien yet unborn and unbegot, 

That lift youi vassal hands against my head, 

And threat the glory of my piecious ciown 
Tell Bohngbroke, — for yond methmks he stands, — 
That every stride he makes upon my land 
Is dangeious treason he is come to ope 
The puiple testament of bleeding war , 

But ere the crown he looks foi live m peace. 

Ten thousand bloody ciowns of motheis’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 

Change the complexion of her maid pale peace 

To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastuies’ grass with faithful English blood 

North The long of heaven foi hid oui Ioid the kmg 
Should so with civil and uncivil arms 
Be rush’d upon * Thy thrice noble eousm (84) 

Harry Bohngbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand , 

And by the honourable tomb he swears 
That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 

And by the royalties of both youi bloods,— 

Currents that spring fyom one most gracious head, — 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 

Comprising all that may be sworn or said, — » 

His coming hither hath no further scope 
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Than foi his lineal loyalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees 
Which on thy loyal paity gianted once, 

His glitteimg aims he will commend to lust, 

His baibed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful seivice of your majesty 
This sweais he, as he is a pimce, is just , 

And, as I am (8o) a gentleman, X credit him 

K Rich Northumberland, say thus the king i etui ns — 
His noble cousm is light welcome hither , 

And all the numbei of his fan demands 
Shall be accomplish’d without conti adiction 
With all the giacious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends — 

[To Amid le] We do debase ourself, cousin, (86> do we not, 

To look so pooily, and to speak so fan ? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the tiaitoi, and so die? 

Anm No, good my loid, let’s fight with gentle woids 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful swords 
K Rich 0 God, 0 Hod 1 that e’er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the sentence of diead banishment 
On yond pioud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth ’ 0 that I weie as gieat 

As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could foiget what I have been f 

Or not remember what I must be now 1 

Swell’st thou, proud heart ? I’ll give thee scope to beat, 

Since foes have scope to heat both thee and me 

Aim Northumberland comes back from Bohngbroke 
K Rich What must the king do now? must he submit 3 
The king shall do it must he be depos’d ? 

The kmg shall be contented must he lose 
The name of kmg ? o’ God’s name, let it go 
I’ll give my jewels for a set of heads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay apparel for an alms man's gbwn. 

My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking staff. 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 
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And my laige*kmgdom foi a little giave, 

A little little giave, an obscme giave , — 

Oi I’ll be bmied m the king s highway, 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet 
May houily ti ample on then soveieign s head , 

Foi on my heait they tread now whilst I live , 

And buned once, why not upon my head ? — 

Aumeile, thou weep st, — my tendei heaited cousin f — 

We’ll make foul weathei with despised teais , 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com, 

And male a deaith m this levoltmg land 
Or shall we play the wantons with oui woes, 

And make some pietty match with shedding teais ? 

As thus , — to diop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fietted us a pan of giaves r 

Within the eaith , and, therein laid, — “ Theie lies 
Two kinsmen digg d then graves with weeping eyes ” 

Would not this ill do well? — Well, well, I see 
I talk but idly, and you mock at me — 

Most mighty prince, my Loid Northumberland, 

What says King Bolmgbioke ? will his majesty 
Give Ricliaid leave to live till Richard die ? 

You make a leg, and Bolmgbioke says ay 

North My loid, in the base couit he doth attend 
To speak with you , — may ’t please you to come down 

K J Rich Down, down I come , like glistenng Phaethon, 
Wanting the manage of uniuly jades 
In the base court ? Base court, wheie kings giow base, 

To come at traitois’ calls, and do them grace 

In the base court ? Come down ? Down, court * down, king f 

For night owls shnek wheie mounting larks should sing 

[Exeunt above 

Boling What says his majesty ? 

North Soirow and gnef of heait 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man 
Yet he is come 

Enter King Richard attended, below 

Bolmg Stand all apart, 

And show lam duly to his majesty 
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My gracious bid, — [Kneeling 

K Rich Fan cousin, you debase your puncely knee 
To make the base eaitli pioud with kissing it 
Me latliei had my heait might feel youi love 
Than my unpleas’d eye see your couitesy 
Up, cousin, up , — youi heait is up, I know, 

Thus high at least [ Touching his own head ], although youi 
knee be low 

Boling My giacious loid, I come but foi mine own 
K Rich Youi own is youis, and I am youis, and all 
Boling So fai be mine, my most ledoubted loid. 

As my tiue seivice shall descive jour love 

K Rich Well you deserve — they well deserve to ha\e 
That know the strong’st and suiest way to get — 

Uncle, give me youi hand nay, diy joui eyes , 

Tears show then love, but want then lemedies — 

Cousin, I am too young to be youi father, 

Though you aie old enough to be my hen 
What you will have, I’ll give, and willing too , 

Foi do we must what foice will have us do — 

Set on towards London — cousm, is it so ? 

Boling Yea, my good loid 

K Rich Then I must not say no 

[Flounsh luumt 


Scene IY Langley The Duke of Yoik’s ganlen 

Enter the Queen and two Ladies 

Queen What sport shall we devise here m this garden, 
To drive away the heavy thought of caie 9 
First Lady Madam, we’ll play at bowls 
Queen ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias 
Fust Lady Madam, we*Il dance 
Queen My legs can keep no measure m delight. 

When my poor heart no measure keeps m guef 
Therefore, no dancing, girl , some other sport* 

Fust Lady Madam, we’ll tell tales. 
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Queen Of sonow 01 of joy ? (87) 

Fust Lacly Of eithei, madam 

Queen Ofneithei, gnl m 
For if of joy, being altogethei wanting, 

It doth remembei me the moie of sonow, 

Oi if of gnef, being altogethei had, 

It adds moie sonow to my want of joy 
Foi what I have, I need not to lepeat , 

And what I want, it boots not to complain 
Ft? st Lady Madam, I’ll sing 

Queen ’Tis well that thon hast cause , 

But thou shouldst please me bettei, wouldst thou weep 
Fust Lady I could weep, madam, would it do you good 
Queen And I could weep, would weeping do me good, 
And nevei borrow any tear of thee — (89) 

But stay, heie come the gaideners (90) 

Let’s step into the shadow of these tiees 
My wietchedness unto a row of pins. 

They ’ll talk of state , foi eveiy one doth so 
Against a change woe is foieiun with woe 

[Queen and Ladies > eta e 

Enter a Gardener and two Servants 

Gard Go, bind thou up yond dangling apucocks, 

Which, like uniuly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their piodigal weight 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs — 

Go thou, and, like an executionei, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in oui commonwealth 
ALl must be even m our government — « 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without piofit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers 

First Sen' Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law and form and due proportion, 

Showing, as m a model, a firm state, (S1) 

When our sea walled garden, the whole land. 

Is full of weeds , her fairest flowers chok’d up, 

Her fruit trees all unprun’d, her hedges ruin’d, 
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Hei knots disoidei’d, and her wholesome heihs 
Swaimmg with cateipillais? 

Gao cl Hold thy peace — 

He that hath suffer’d this disoider’d spring 

Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf 

The weeds that his bioad spreading leaves did sheltei, 

That seem’d m eating him to hold him up, 

Aie pluck’d up loot and all by Bolmgbioke, — 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Gieen 

First Seov What, aie they dead? 

Gard They are , and Bolmgbioke 

Hath seiz’d the wasteful king — 0, what pity is it 
That he had not so tumm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this garden f We (92) at time of year 
Bo wound the baik, the skin of our hurt trees, 

Lest, being over proud m sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself 
Had he done so to great and growing men. 

They might have liv’d to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty All (93) superfluous blanches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 

Which waste of idle houis hath quite thrown down 

First Sen What, think you, then, (94) the king shall he 
depos’d ? 

Gmd Depress’d he is already, and depos’d 
’Tis doubt he will he letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good Duke of York’s, 

That tell black tidings 

Queen 0, 1 am press’d to death through want of speak 
mg — [Comes forward u ith Ladies 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness ,' m) set to dress this garden, 

How dares 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasmg news ? 

What Eve, what serpent, |iath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ? 

Why dost thou say King Richard is depos’d 9 
Dar’si thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Say, where, when, and how, 

Cam’st thou by this ill tidings ? speak, thou wretch 
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Gm cl Paidon me, madam little joy have I 
To bieathe tins news yet what I say is tine 
King Richaid, he is m the mighty hold 
Of Bohnghroke then fortunes both aie weigh d 
In youi loid s scale is nothing but himself, 

And some few vanities that make him light , 

But m the balance of gieat Bolmgbioke, 

Besides himself, aie all the English peeis, 

And with that odds he weighs King Richaid down 
Post you to London, and you’ll find it so , 

I speak no moie than eveiy one doth know 

Queen Nimble mischance, that ait so light of foot. 

Both not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it ? 0, thou think st 

To seive me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my bieast — Come, ladies, go, 

To meet at London London’s king m woe — 

What, was I bom to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the tnumph of gieat Bolmgbioke ? 

Gaidenei, foi telling me this news of woe, 

Piay God the plants thou giaft’st may nevei grow 

[Mixeunt Queen and Ladies 
Gard Pool queen f so that thy state might be no woise, 
I would my skill weie subject to thy cmse — 

Heie did she fall a tear, heie, m this place, 

I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of giace 
Rue, even for luth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembiance of a weeping queen [ Exeunt 
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ACT IV 

Scene I London Westminster Hall 

The Lords spiritual on the right side of the tin one , the Lot ds tern 
potal on the left , the Commons below Enter Bolingbrokb, 
Aumerle, Surrey, Northumberland, Percy, Pitzwater, an 
othei Lord, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Abbot of "Westminster, 
and Attendants Officers behind, with Bagot 

Boling Call foith Bagot '[Officers h mg Bagot to the bat 
Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mmd , 

What thou dost know of noble Grlostei’s death. 

Who wi ought it with the king, and who perfoim’d 
The bloody office of his timeless end 

Bagot Then set before my face the Lord Aumerlo 
Bolmg Cousin, stand forth, and look upon that man 
Bagot My Lord Aumerle, I know youi during tongue 
Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d 
In that dead time when Grloster’s death was plotted, 

I heard you say, — Is not my arm of length, 

That leaehoth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to my uncle’s head ?” 

Amongst much other talk, that veiy time, 

I heard you say that you had rathei refuse 
The ofiei of an hundred thousand crowns 
Than Bolmgbroke’s return to England , 

Adding withal, how blest this land would he 
In this your cousin’s death 

Aum Princes and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man ? 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 

Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips ' — 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell I my, thou host, 

And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
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To stain tlie tempei of my knightly swoid 

Boling Bagot, foibeai , thou shalt not take it up 
Awn Excepting one, I would he weie the best 
In all this piesence that hath mov’d me so 
Fits If that thy valoui stand on sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumeile, m gage to thine 
By that fan sun which shows me wheie thou stand st, 

I heaid thee say, and vauntmgly thou spak’st it, 

That thou weit cause of noble GlosteTs death 
If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou liest , 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my lapiei’s point 

Aim Thou dai’st not, cowaid, live to see that day 
Fitz Now, by my soul, I would it were this horn 
Aum Fitz water, thou art damn’d to hell foi £his 
Peicy Aumerle, thou liest, his honoui is as tiue 
In this appeal as thou art all unjust , 

And that thou ait so, theie I thiow my gage, 

To prove it on thee to th’ extiemest point 
Of mortal breathing seize it, if thou dai’st 
Aum And if I do not, may my hands lot off, 

And nevei brandish more revengeful steel 
Over the glitteimg helmet of my foe ! 

Loid I task thee to the kke, (98) forsworn Aumeile , 
And spui thee on with full as many lies 
As may he holla’d m thy treacherous eai 
From sun to sun (57) there is my honoui ’s pawn, 

Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st 

Aum Who sets me else? by heaven, tbroiNl^all 
I have a thousand spirits m one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you 

Swrey My Lord Fitzwatei, I do remember well 
The very time Aumerle and you did talk 

Fits ’Tis very true you were m presence then , 

And you can witness with me this is true 

Surrey As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is tiue 

Fits Surrey, thou best 

Sumy Dishonourable hoy’ 

That be shall he so heavy on my sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge 
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Till thou the he giver and that he do he 
In eaith as quiet as thy father’s skull 
In pioof whereof, theie is my honoui’s pawn. 

Engage it to the tual, if thou dai’st 

Fitz How fondly dost thou spur a forwaul hoise ' 

If I dare eat, 01 dunk, or bieathe, or live, 

I daie meet Suirey m a wilderness, 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And lies, and lies theie is my bond of faith, 

To tie thee to my stiong conection — 

As I intend to thnve m this new world, 

Aumeile is guilty of my tiue appeal 
Besides, I heaid the banish d Norfolk say, 

That thou, Aumeile, didst send two of thy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais 

Aim Some honest Christian trust me with a gage, 

That Norfolk lies heie do I throw down tlus, U8) 

If he may be lepeal d, to try his honour 

Boling These differences shall all rest undei gage, 

Till Noifolk be lepeal’d repeal d he shall be, 

And, though mine enemy, lestor’d again 

To all his lands and signones m) when he’s return d, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial 

Car That honouiable day shall ne er be seen 
Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Chiist m glorious Christian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against bkckpagans, Turks, and Saracens , 

And of war, retir’d himself 

To Italy, and'thlfS, at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Undei whose colours he had fought so long 
Boling "Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 

Car As surely as I live, my lord 
Boling Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham * — My m) lords appellants. 

Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till wo assign you to your dajs of Inal, 
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Enter York, attended 

Yoik Gieat Duke of Lancaster I come to thee 
From plume pluck’d Rickard , vho with willing soul 
Adopts tkee ken, and kis kigk sceptie yields 
To the possession of tky loyal kand 
Ascend kis tkione, descending now fiom kim, — 

And long live Henry, of tkat name tke fouitk * 

Boling In God’s name. I’ll ascend tke legal tkrone 

Can Mairy, God forbid 1 — 

Worst m tkis loyal piesence may I speak, 

Yet best beseeming me to speak tke tiutk 
Would God tkat any m tkis noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upnght judge 
Of noble Rick aid > then true nobless would 
Learn kim foibeaiance fiom so foul a wiong 
Wkat subject can give sentence on kis king ? 

And wko sits kere tkat is not Rickard’s subject ? 
Tkieves aie not judg’d but tkey aie by to bear, 
Although apparent guilt be seen m them , 

And shall tke figure of God’s majesty, 

His captain, steward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judg’d by subject and mfenor bieatk, (101) 

And he himself not present ? 0, forfend it, God 
Tkat, m a Christian climate, souls lefin’d 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed * 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for kis king 
My Lord of Heieford kere, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford’s king , 

And if you ciown him, le tme prophesy, — 

Tke blood of English shall manure tke giound, 

And future ages groan for this foul act , 

Peace shah go sleep with Turks and infidels, 

And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 
Shall km with km and land with kind confound , 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call’d 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls 
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0, if you laise this house against this house, 

It will the wofullest division piove 
That ever fell upon this cuised eaith 
Pievent, resist it, (102) let it not he so, 

Lest childien’s childien (103) cry against you “ woe 1 ’ 

Noith Well have you aigu d, sir, (104) and, foi youi pains, 
Of capital tieason we anest you here — 

My Loid of Westmmstei, be it youi chaige 
To keep him safely till his day of trial — 

May ’t please you, loids, to giant the commons’ suit 

Boling Fetch hither Richaid, that m common view 
He may suirendei , so we shall pioceed 
Without suspicion 

I or k I will be his conduct [Exit 

Boling Loids, you that here aie under our arrest, 
Piocure youi sureties for your days of answer — 

Little aie we beholding to youi love, [To Caihde 

And little look’d for at your helping hands 

Re mtei York, with King Richard, and Officers beat tng the 
down, 

K Rich Alack, why am I sent foi to i king, 

Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I leign d ? I haidly yet have learn’d 
T’ insinuate, flattei, bow, and bend my knee 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission Yet I well remember 
The favours of these men were they not mine ? 

Bid they not sometime cry “All hail ' ’ to me ? 

Bo Judas did to Christ but he, m twelve, 

Found truth m all but one , I, m twelve thousand, none 
God save the king 1 — Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both priest and clerk ? well then, amen 
God save the king’ although I be not he, 

And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me — 

To do what service am I sent for hither ? 

York To do that office of thine oun good will 
Which tired majesty did make thee oiler,— 

The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bohngbrohe 

von i\ n 
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K Rich Give me the crown [The mown is bought to 
Richaicl, who seizes it~\ — Heie, cousin, 

On this side my hand, and on that side youis (105) 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes two buckets, filling one another , 

The emptiei ever dancing m the an, 

The othei down, unseen, and full of watei 
That bucket down and full of teais am I, 

Drmkmg my gnefs, whilst you mount up on high 
Boling I thought you had been willing to lesign 
K Rich My crown I am, but still my gnefs are mine 
You may my glones and my state depose, 

But not my griefs , still am I king of those 

Boling Pait of your caies you give me with youi ciown 
K Rich Youi caies set up do not pluck my caies dossn 
My caie is, loss of caie, by old caie done , 

Youi caie is, gam of care, by new care won 
The cares I give, I have, though given away , 

They tend the ciown, yet still with me they stay 
Boling Are you contented to resign the ciown ? 

K Rich Ay, no , — no, ay , for I must nothing be , 
Therefore no no, foi I resign to thee 
Now mark me, how I will undo myself — * 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart , 

With mine own teais I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my ciown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacied state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s utes 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear , 

My manors, rents, revenues I foigo , 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny 
God pardon all oaths that aie broke to me > 

God keep all vows unhioke that swear to thee 1 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing griev’d. 

And thou with all pleas’d, that hast ah achiev’d ' 

Long mayst thou kve in Bichard’s seat to sit. 

And soon he Bichaid m an earthy pit T 
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God save King Hemy, unking’d Richaid sayb, 

And send him many years of sunshine days * — 

What moie lemams ? 

Noith No moie, but that you read 

[ Offering a papa 

These accusations, and these gnevous crimes 
Committed by youi peison ana youi followers 
Against the state and piofit of this land. 

That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you aie woitkily depos’d 

K Rich Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weav’d up follies ? Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences weie upon recoid, 

Would it not shame thee m so lair a tioop 
To read a lecture of them? If thou wouldst, 

There shouldst thou find one heinous aiticle, — 

Containing the deposing of a king, 

And ciackmg the stiong wan ant of an oath, — 

Mark’d with a blot, damn’d m the book of heaven — 

Nay, all of you that stand and look upon, <100> 

Whilst that my wietchedness doth bait myself, — 

Though some of you, with Pilate, wash youi hands, 

Showing an outwaid pity , yet you Pilatcs 
Have here deliver’d me to my soui cioss, 

And water cannot wash away youi sm 

North My loid, dispatch , lead o’er these articles 
K Rich Mme eyes are full of teais, I cannot see 
And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort of traitors here 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest , 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 
T’ undeck the pompous body of a king , 

Made glory base, and sovereignty a slave, 

Pioud majesty a subject, state a peasant 
North My lord, — 

K Rich No lord of thme, thou haught insulting man, 
Nor no man’s lord , I have no name, no title — 

No, not that name was given mo at the font, — 

But fas usurp d — alack the heavy da}. 
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That I have worn so many wmteis out, 

And know not now what name to call myself 1 
0 that X weie a mockeiy king of snow, 
btandmg befoie the sun of Bolmgbioke, 

To melt myself away m watei diops ' — 

Good king, — gieat king, — and yet not greatly good, — 

An if my woid be sterling yet m England, 

Let it command a mmoi hitkei stiaight, 

That it may show me what a face I have, 

Since it is bankiupt of his majesty 

Boling Go, some of you and fetch a looking glass 

[Exit an Attendant 

Noi th Bead o’er this paper while the glass doth come 
K Bich Eiend, thou toiment’st me eie I come to hell 1 
Bohng Uige it no more, my Lord Northumberland 
No? ih The commons will not, then, be satisfied 
K Rich They shall be satisfied I’ll lead enough, 
When I do see the veiy book indeed 
Where all my sms are wilt, and that’s myself 

Be enter Attendant with a glase 

Give me the glass, and theiem will X read — 

No deeper wimkles yet? hath sonow stiuck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds ? — 0 flatteung glass. 

Like to my followeis m prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Bid keep ten thousand men ? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 

Was this the face that fac’d so many follies, 

And was at last out fac’d by Bolmgbroke ? 

A brittle glory shmeth m this face 
As brittle as the glory is the face , 

[Dashes the glass against the pi ound 
For there it is, crack’d in a hundied, shivers — 

Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport,— 

How soon my sorrow hath destroy'd my face 

Bohng The shadow of your sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow ef your face 
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K Rich Say that again 

The shadow of my sonow? ha f let’s see — 

’Tis veiy tine, my gnef lies all withm, 

And these external manneis of lament (107) 

Aie meiely shadows to the unseen gnef 
That swells with silence m the tortm’d soul , 

Theie hes the substance and I thank thee, king, 

Foi thy great bounty, that not only giv’st 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause I’ll beg one boon, 

And then be gone and tiouble you no moie 
Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling Name it, my <108> fan cousin 

K Rich Fan cousin 1 I am gi eater than a kmg 
For when I was a kmg, my flatteieis 
Were then but subjects , being now a subject, 

I have a kmg here to my flatterer 
Being so great t I have no need to beg 
Boling Yet ask 
K Rich And shall I have ? 

Boling You shall 
K Rich Then give me leave to go 
Boling Whitkei ? 

K Rich Whither you will, so I weie fiom your sights 
Boling Go, some of you convey him to the Tower 
K Rich 0, good ] convey ? — conveyers are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall 

[Exeunt Kmg Richard, some Louis, and a 
Guard 

Boling On Wednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation lords, prepare yourselves 

[Exeunt all except the Bishop of Carlisle the 
Abbot of Westmimtci , and Aumnh 
Abbot A woful pageant have we here beheld 
Cm The woe’s to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn 
Aum You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? 

Abbot Before I freely speak my mind herein, 

You shall pot only take the sacrament 
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To buiy mine intents, but to (109) effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise — 

I see yoni blows aie full of discontent, 

Youi heaits of sonow, and youi eyes of tears 

Come home with me to suppei I will lay 

A plot shall show us all a meny day [Exeunt 


ACT Y 

Scfne I London A street leadinq to the Toil a 
Enter Queen and Ladies 

Queen This way the king will come , this is the waj 
To Julius Cassai’s ill erected towei, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned loid 
Is doom’d a pusoner by pioud Bolmgbiohe 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious eaith 
Have any lestmg for her tiue king’s queen — 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see, 

My fair rose withei yet look up, behold, 

That you m pity may dissolve to dew. 

And wash him fresh again with tiue love teais 

Enter King Richard and Guards 

Ah, thou, the model where old Tioy did stand, 

Thou map of honour, thou King Riehaid’s tomb, 

And not King Richard , thou most beauteous mu. 

Why should hard favour’d griei be lodg’d m thee, 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

K Rich Join not with grief, fan woman, do not so, 
To make my end too sudden learn, good soul, 

To think our former state a happy dream , 

Krona which awah’d, the truth of what we aie 
Shows us hut this I am sworn brother, sweet. 

To grim necessity , and he and I 

Will keep a league till death Hie thee to France, 

And cloister thee m some religious house 
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Our holy lives must win a new woild’s ciown, 

Which oui piofane horns here have stricken down 

Queen What, is my Rich aid both m shape and mind 
Transfoim’d and weaken’d? hath Bolmgbioke depos’d 
Thine intellect ? hath he been m thy heait < ? (n0) 

The lion dying thiusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the eaith, if nothing else, with lage 
To be o’eipowei d , and wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy collection mildly, kiss the rod, 

And fawn on lage with base humility, 

Which ait a lion and a king of beasts ? 

K Rich A king of beasts, indeed , if aught but beasts, 

I had been still a happy lung of men 

Good sometime queen, piepaie thee hence foi Fiance 

Think I am dead , and that even here thou tak st, 

As horn my death bed, thy last living leave 
In wmtei’s tedious nights sit by the fiie 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages long ago betid , 

And eie thou bid good night, to quit then gnefs 
Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 

And send the heareis weeping to then beds 
Foi why the senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And m compassion weep the fire out , 

And some will mourn m ashes, some coal black, 

For the deposing of a rightful king 

Enter Nortbumberi and attended 

Noi th My loid, the mind of Bohngbroke is chang’d , 
You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower «~~ 

And, madam, there is order ta’en for you , 

With all swift speed you must away to Fiance 

K Rich Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolinghroke ascends my throne, 

The time shall not he many home of age 
More than it is, ere foal sra gathering head 
Shall break into corruption thou shalt think, 

Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 

It is too little, helping him to all , 
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And (111) lie shall think, that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unnghtful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne’ei so little uig’d, anothei uay 
To pluck him headlong from th’ usuiped thione 
The love of wicked fuends conveits to feai , 

That fear to hate , and hate turns one 01 both 
To woithy dangei and deseived death 

North My guilt be on my head, and theie an end 
Take leave, and part , foi you must pait foithwith 
K Rich Doubly dnoic’d’ — Bad men, ye violate 
A twofold marnage, — ’twixt my ciown and me, 

And then betwixt me and my mamed wife — 

Let me unhiss the oath twixt thee and me , 

And yet not so, foi with a kiss ’twas made — 

Part us, Northumbeiland , I towards the noith, 

Where shivei mg cold and sickness pme the clime , 

My wife to Fiance, — fiom whence, set foith m pomp, 

She came adorned hithei like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas or shoit’st of day 

Queen And must we be divided ? must we pait ? 

K Rich Ay, hand fiom hand, my love, and heait flora 
heart 

Queen Banish us both, and send the king with me 
Noi th That were some love, but little policy 
Queen Then whither he goes, thither let me go 
K Rich So two, togethei weeping, make one woe 
Weep thou for me in Fiance, I for thee heie , 

Bettei far off than, neai, be ne’er the neai 

Go, count thy way with sighs , I mme with gioans 

Queen So longest way shall have the longest moans 
K Rich Twice foi one step I’ll groan, the way being short, 
And piece the way out with a heavy heart 
Come, come, m wooing sonow let’s be buef, 

Since, wedding it, theie is such length m grief 
One kiss shall btop oui mouths, and dumbly part , 

Thus give I mme, and thus take I thy heait [They Kiss 
Queen Give me mine own again , ’twere no good part 
To take on me to keep and kill thy heart [They kiss again 
So, now I have mine own again, be gone. 

That I may strive to kill it with a groan 
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K Rich We make woe wanton with this fond delaj 
Once moie, adieu , the iest let sonow say [ Exeunt 


Scene II The same A 100m m the Duke of York s palace 
Entei York and his Duchcso 

Duch My loid, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story oft 
Of oui two cousins coming into London 
Y07 Je Wheie did I leave ? 

Duch At that sad stop, my loid, 

Where lude misgovern’d hands fiom window tops (112) 

Thiew dust and rubbish on King Biehaid’s head 

YoiJc Then, as I said, the duke, gieat Bolmgbroke, — 
Mounted upon a hot and fieiy steed. 

Which his aspnmg ndei seem’d to know, — 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 

While all tongues cried “God save thee, Bolmgbroke 1 ’ 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many gieedy looks of young and old 
Thiough casements darted their desnmg eyes 
Upon his visage , and that all the walls 
With pamted imagery had said at once 
“ Jesu preserve thee 1 welcome, Bolmgbroke 
Whilst he, from one side to the otha turning, 

Bareheaded, lower than his proud shed’s neck, 

Bespake them thus, — “I thank you, countrymen ” 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along 

Duch Alas, poor Richard ! where rode he the whilst 0 
Yoj h As m a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well grac’d actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly hent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious , 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eves 
Did scowl on Richard , no man cmd '* God save him 
Ho joyful tongue gave him his welcome home 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head , 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off,-**- 
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His face still conjbatmg with teais and smiles, 

The badges of his gnef and patience, — 

That had not God, foi some stiong puipose, steel’d 
The heaits of men, they must peiforce have melted, 

And baibansm itself have pitied him 
But heaven hath a hand m these events, 

To whose high will we bow <113) our calm contents 
To Bolingbroke aie we sworn subjects now, 

"Whose state and honoui I foi aye allow 
Duch Heie comes my son Aumeile 
Y 01 k Aumeile that was 

But that is lost foi being Bichaid’s fuend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now 
I am m parliament pledge foi his tiuth 
And lasting fealty to the new made king 

Enta Au merle 

Duch Welcome, my son who aie the violets now 
That stiew the green lap of the new come spring ? 

Aum Madam, I know not, nor I gieatly caie not 
God knows I had as lief be none as one 

Yoi k Well, bear you well m this new spring of time, 
Lest you be cropp’d before you come to prime 
What news from Oxfoid ? hold those justs and tnumphs ? 
Aum Foi aught I know, my loid, they do 
York You will be there, I know 
Aum If God prevent it (114) not, I purpose so 
York What seal is that that hangs without thy bosom ? 
Yea, look’st thou pale, sii ? let me see the wilting (m) 

Aum My lord, ’tis nothing 

York No matter, then, who sees it 

I will be satisfied , let me see the writing 

Aum I do beseech your grace to pardon me 
It is a matter of small consequence. 

Which foi some reasons I would not have seen 

Ymk Which for some reasons, sn, I mean to see 
I fear, I fear, — 

Duch What should you fear ? It is 

Nothing hut some bond that he’s enter’d into 
For gay apparel ’gainst the triumph day 
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Yoi k Bound to himself » what doth he with a bond 
That he is hound to ? Wife, thou ait a fool — 

Boy, let me see the wiitmg 

Aum Beseech (Ufi) you, pardon me , I may not show it 
Yoi Jc I will be satisfied let me see % I say 

[Snatch?* it, and leads 

Treason < foul tieason 1 — Viliam ! tiaitoi 1 slave 1 
Duch What’s the mattei, my loid? 

Yen K Ho 1 who’s within theie ? ho 1(11 ) 

Enfe> a Seivint 

Saddle my hoi so — 

God foi his meiey, what tieacheiy is heio 1 
Duch Why, what is’t, my loid? 

Yoik Give me my boots, I say , saddle my hoise — 
Now, by mine honour, by my life, my tioth, [Ent Sen ant 
I will appeach the villain 

Duch What’s the mattei ? 

Yoik Peace, foolish woman 
Duch I will not peace — What is the matter, son 0 
Aum Good mothei, be content, it is no moie 
Than my poor life must answei 

Duch Thy life answei 1 

York Bring me my boots — I will unto the king 

lie ento Sen ant with boots 

Duch StnLe him, Aumerle — Poor boy, thou art amaz’d — 
[To the Servant] Hence, villain 1 never more come m my 
sight 

Yoik Give me mj boots, I say [Exit Sin ant 

Duch Why, Yoik, what wilt thou do ? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own 9 
Have we more sons ? or are we like to have > 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time ? 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from name age, 

And rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 

Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own 9 
York Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 
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And interchangeably set down then hands, 

To kill the king at Oxford 

Duch He shall be none , 

Well keep him heie then what is that to him ? 

Yen k Away, fond woman ! were he twenty times 
My son, I would appeach him 

Duch Hadst thon gioan’d foi him 

As I have done, thou’dst be more pitiful 
But now I know thy mmd , thou dost suspect 
That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a bastai d, not thy son 

Sweet Yoik, sweet husband, be not of that mmd 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, noi any of my km, 

And yet I love him 

York Make way, umuly woman > [Exit 

Duch Aftei, Aumeile ! mount thee upon his horse , 
Spur post, and get before him to the king, 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee 
1 11 not be long behind , though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as Yoik , 

And nevei will X use up from the giound 

Till Bolmgbroke have paidon’d thee Away, be gone f (n8) 

[Exeunt 


Scene HI Windsor A 100 m m the castle 
Enter Bolingbroke as King , Perot, and other Lords 

Boling Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 

’Tis full three months smee I did see him last — 

If any plague hang ovei us, ’tis he 
I would to God, my lords, he might be found 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 

Lor there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose companions,—- 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 

And heat our watch, and roh om passengers , 

While he, (ua young wanton and effeminate hoy, 

Takes on the point of honour to support 
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So dissolute a ciew 

Pei cy My loid, some two days since I saw the pimce, 
And told him of those triumphs held at Oxford 
Boling And what said the gallant ? 

Pei cy His answei was, — he would unto the stews, 

And fiom the common’st cieatuie pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour , and with that 
He would unhoise the lustiest challenger 

Boling As dissolute as desperate , yet thiough both 
I see some spaikles of a n ° 0) bettei hope. 

Which elder days may happily bung foith — 

But who comes here ? 

Entei Aumerle hastily 

Aum Where is the king ? 

Boling What means 

Oui cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly ? 

Aum God save youi grace 1 I do beseech your majesty, 
To have some conference with youi grace alone 

Boling Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone 

[Exeunt Pci qj and I aids 
What is the matter with our cousm now ? 

Aum Foi evei may my knees glow to the earth, [Km ih 
My tongue cleave to the roof within my mouth, (m) 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak 

Boling Intended or committed was this fault 9 
If on ft 9) the first, how heinous e’er it be, 

To wm thy after love I pardon thee 

Awn Then give me leave that I may turn the key. 

That no man entei till my tale be done 

Bolmq Have thy desire [Aumeih. locks the dooi 

Yoi k [within] My liege, beware , look to thysell , 

Thou hast a traitor m thy presence there 

Boling Yillam, 1 11 make thee safe [Thau mg 

Aum Stay thy revengeful hand , 

Thou hast no cause to fear 

1 oik [within] Open the door, secure, foolli ml\ king 
Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face ? 

Open the door, or I will break it ope u 

[Bohngbroke unlocks the door, md ujh uiajth loth tl again 
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Entei York 

Boling Wliat is the matter, uncle ? speak , 

Recovei bieath, tell us how near is dangei, 

That we may aim us to eneountei it 

YoiK Pei use this wilting heie, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste foibids me show 

Aum Rememhei, as thou lead st, thy piomise pa&s’d 
I do lepent me , lead not my name theie , 

My heait is not confederate with m} hand 

Yoih ’Twas, villain, eie thy hand did set it down — 

I toie it fiom the traitoi’s bosom, king, 

Feai , and not love, begets his penitence 
Foiget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A seipent that will sting thee to the heait 

Boling 0 heinous, strong, (123) and bold conspnacy 1 — 

0 loyal lather of a tieacheious son * 

Thou sheei, immaculate, and silvei fountain, 

Fiom whence this stieam through muddy passages 
Hath held his cunent, and defil’d himself' 

Thy oveiflow of good conveits to bad , 

And thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot m thy digiessmg son 

Yoik So shall my vntne be his vice’s bawd , 

And he shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As thriftless sons theu scraping fathei s’ gold 
Mine honoui lives when his dishonoui dies, 

Or my sham’d life m his dishonour lies 
Thou kill’st me m his life , giving him bieath, 

The tiaitor lives, the true man’s put to death 

Duoh [within] What ho, my liege' for Gods sake, let 
me m 

Boling What shrill voic’d suppliant makes this eagei cry? 
Duch [ mthm ] A woman, and thy aunt, gieat king , ’tib 
I 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door 
A beggar begs that nevei begg’d befoie 

Bolmg Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing. 

And now chang’d to “ The Beggar and the King ’ — 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother m 
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I know she’s come to pi ay foi your foul sin 

[Aumeilt unlocks the dooi 
Yoi k If thou do pardon, whosoevei piay, 

Moie sms, foi this foigiveness, piospei miy 
This fester’d joint cat off, the lest lest sound , 

This let alone will all the lest confound 

Ente-) Duchess 

Duch 0 king, believe not this haid hearted man * 

Love loving not itself, none other can 

Yoik Thou fi antic woman, what dost thou make hero } 
Shall thy old dugs once moie a traitoi leai ? 

Duch Sweet Yoik, be patient — Hear me, gentle htg< 

[Kinds 

Boling Rise up, good aunt 

Duch Not yet, I thee beseech 

For ever will I walk upon my knees, 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy , until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy 

Aum Unto my mothei’s prayers I bend my knee [Knot Is 
York Against them both my tiue loints bondt d bo 

[Kna h 

111 mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any giace 1 

Duch Pleads he m earnest? look upon his fact , 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers arc jest , a24> 

His woids come from his mouth, ouis from our breast 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied 
We pray with heart and soul, and all beside 
His weary joints would gladly rise, I know, 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow 
His praj ers are full of false hypocrisy, 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity 
Our prayers do out pray his , then let them have 
That mercy which true prayers ought to have (1 1 
Bolmg Hood aunt, stand up 

Duck Nav, do not say ‘ stand up , ’ 

But “ pardon” first, and afterwards “ s’ and up ” 

An If I were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach, 

“ Pardon” should be the first word ot thy speech 
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I nevei long’d to hear a woid till now , 

Say “ paidon,” king , let pity teach, thee how 
The woid is shoit, bnt not so shoit as sweet , 

No woid like “ paidon” foi lungs’ mouths so meet 

Yoih Speak it m French, king, say, paidonnez moi 
Duch Dost thou teach paidon paidon to destroy ? 

Ah, my soui husband, my haid heaited loid, 

That sett’st the woid itself against the void t — 

Speak “paidon” as ’tis cm lent m oui land. 

The chopping Fiench we do not undei stand 
Thme eye begins to speak, set thy tongue theie 
Oi m thy piteous heait plant thou thme ear , 

That heaung how our plaints and piayeis do pierce, 

Pity may move thee “paidon” to mheaise 
Boling Good aunt, stand up 

Buck I do not sue to stand , 

Pardon is all the suit I have m hand 

Boling I paidon him, as God shall paidon me 
Buck 0 happy vantage of a kneeling knee 1 
Yet am I sick foi feai speak it again , 

Twice saying “ paidon” doth not paidon twain, 

But makes one pardon stiong 

Boling With all my heait 

I paidon him 

Buck A god on eaith thou ait tt26) 

Boling But for our tiusty brother m law, and th’ abbot, 
With all the rest of that consorted ciew, 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels — 

Good uncle, help to order seveial powers 
To Oxford, or wheie’er these traitors are 
They shall not live within this woild, I swear. 

But I will have them, if I once know where 
Uncle, farewell — and, cousin mme, (m) adieu 
Your mother well hath piay’d, and prove you true 

Buck Come, my old son —I piay God make thee new 

[Exeunt 
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Scene IY Anothei room m the same 

Enter Su Pierce of Exton and a Servant 
Exton Didst thou not mark the king, what woids he 
spake, — 

“ Have I no fuend will nd me of this living fear ?” 

Was it not so ? 

Seiv Those weie his veiy words 

Exton “ Have I no friend ?” quoth he he spake it twice, 
And mg d it twice together, — did he not? 

Seiv He did 

Exton And speaking it, he wistly look’d on me , 

As who should say, — I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this tenor from my heart, — 

Meaning the lung at Pomfiet Come, let’s go 
I am the king’s fuend, and will nd his foe [Exeunt 


Scene Y Pomfiet The dungeon of the castle 
Etitt i King Richard 

K Rich X have been studying how I may compare 
This prison wheie I live unto the world 
And, for because the woild is populous, 

And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it , — -yet I’ll hammer ’t out 
My brain I’ll prove the female to my sonl, 

My soul the father and these two beget 
A generation of still breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world , 

In humours like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented ass) The better sort, — 

As thoughts of things divine, — are intermix’d 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word 

As thus, Si Come, little ones and then ag im. 

“ It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small neeldV UJS tve 

YOL IY 
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Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wondeis , how these Yam weak nails 
May tear a passage thiough the flinty nbs 
Of this haid woild, my ragged puson walls , 

And, foi they cannot, die m then own pnde 
Thoughts tending to content flattei themselves 
That they aie not the fust of fortune’s slaves, 

In 01 shall not be the last, like silly beggais, 

Who, sitting m the stocks, lefuge then shame. 
That many have, and otheis must sit theie , 

And m this thought they find a kmd of ease, 
Beaimg then own misfoitune on the back 
Of such as have befoie endui’d the like 
Thus play I, m one peison, many people, 

And none contented sometimes am I king , 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 

And so I am then mushing penuiy 
Peisuades me I was bettei when a king, 

Then am I kmg’d again and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Bohngbroke, 

And stiaigbt am nothing — but whate er I am, 
Nor I, noi any man that hut man is, 

With nothing shall he pleas’d, till he be eas’d 
With being nothing — Music do I hear ? 

Ha, ha ' keep time —how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no piopoition kept ' 

So is it m the music of men’s lives 
And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke m a disoider’d string , aso) 
But, foi the concord of my state and t im e, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time bioke 
I wasted time, and now doth time waste me , 

Foi now hath time made me his numbering clock 
My thoughts are minutes , and with sighs they jar 
Their watches to mine eyes, the outward watch, (131) 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 

Is pointing still, m cleansing them from tears 
How, sir, the sounds that tell what horn it is, a32) 
Are clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart. 
Which is the hell so sighs and. tears and groans 


[, Music 
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Show minutes, times, and. hours — but my time 
Runs posting on m Bolmgbioke’s pioud joy, 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock 
This music mads me , let it sound no more , 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad 
Yet, blessing on his heait that gives it me 1 
Foi ’tis a sign of love , and love to Richaid 
Is a stiange biooch m this all hating woild 

Entei Gioom 

Gioom Hail, loyal punce f 

K Rich Thanks, noble peer , (J33) 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear 
What ait thou ? and how com’st thou hither now/ 1 ™ 
Wlieie no man evei comes, but that sad dog 
That bungs me food to make misfortune live? 

G) ooni I was a poor groom of thy stable, king, 

When thou weit lung, who, travelling towards Yoik, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes mastei’s face n 6> 

0, how it yearn’d my heait, when I beheld, 

In London streets, that coronation day, 

When Bolmgbioke lode on loan Barbaiy,' — 

That horse that thou so often hast bestnd, 

That horse that I so carefully have dress’d 1 

il Rich Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom So proud a3e) as if he had disdain’d the ground 

K Rich So proud that Bolmgbroke was on his back 1 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal band , 

This hand hath made him proud with dapping him 
Would he not stumble? would he not fall down, — 

Since pudc must have a fall, — and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 

Forgiveness, horse 1 why do I rail on thee. 

Since thou, created to be aw’d by man, 

Wast born to bear ? I was not made a horse * 

And yet I boar a burden like an ass, 

Spur gall’d and tir’d b} jauncmg Bolmgbroke 
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Enter Keeper, with a dish 

Keep [to the Giooni] Fellow, give place, heie is no 
longer stay 

K Rich If thou love me, ’tis time thou weit away 
Gi oom What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall 
say [Exit 

Keep My loid, will ’t please you to fall to ? 

K Rich Taste of it fiist, as thou art wont to do 
Keep My loid, I dare not Sir Pieice of Exton, 

WTio late (187) came fiom the king, commands the contiaiy 
K Rich The devil take Heniy of Lancaster and thee f 
Patience is stale, and I am weaiy of it [ Beats the Keepu 

Keep Help, help, help f 

Enter Sir Piebce of Exton and Servants armed 

K Rich How now * what means death m this lude as 
sault ? 

Viliam, thy own hand yields thy death’s mstiument 

[Snatching a weapon, and hilling a Servant 
Go thou, and fill anothei 100m m hell 

[He kills anothei Servant Then Exton strikes 
him down 

That hand shall hum m never quenching file 
That staggers thus my peison — Exton, a88) thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own land 
Mount, mount, my soul t thy seat is up on high , 

Whilst my gioss flesh sinks downwaid, here to die [Dies 
Exton As full of valour as of loyal blood 
Both have I spilt , — 0 , would the deed weie good 1 
For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicled m hell 
This dead king to the living king I’ll beai — 

Take hence the rest, and give them bunal here [. Exeunt 
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Scene VI Windsor A loom m the castle 

Flourish Ent&i Bolingbroxf as King, York, Loids, and 
Attendants 

Boling Kind uncle Yoik, the latest news we heai 
Is that the lebels have consum’d with fiie 
Our town of Cicetei m Glostei shire , 

But whether they be ta’en 01 slam we heai not 

Lntil KORTHUMBErLWD 

Welcome, nry lord what is the news "> 

N 01 th bust, to 

Thy sacied state wish I all happiness 
The next news is, I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencei, Blunt, and Kent 
The manner of then taking may appear 
At laige discoursed m this papei here \Piesentmg a papa 
Boling We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains , 

And to thy worth will add light woithy gams 

Fntei IrrzwvrrR 

Fitz My loid, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir B( nnet Seely , 

Two ot the dangerous eonsoited traitois 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow 

Boling Thy pams, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot , 

Bight noble is thy meat, veil I wot 

Kilter Percy, mth the Bishop of ( arhslo 
Pa q/ The grand conspirator, Abbot of Westmimhi, 
With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 

Hath yielded up his body to the grau , 

But heie is Carlisle lm«g, to abide 
Thy kingly doom and sentence of ins pude 
Boling Carlisle, this is your doom — 

Choose out some secret plate, some meiuid room, 

More than thou hast, and with it jov thy life , 

Bo, as thou liv’st m peace, die free iroiu strife 
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Eoi though, mine enemy thou hast ever been, 

High spaiks of honour m thee have I seen 

Entei Sir Pierce of Exton, with Attendants beai ing a coffin 
Exton Gieat king, within this coffin I piesent 
Thy buried feai heiem all bieathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, (18J) 

Richard of Bouideaux, by me hither bi ought 

Boling Exton, I thank, thee not, foi thou hast wiought 
A deed of slandei, with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head and all this famous land 

Exton Eiom youi own mouth, my loid, did I this deed 
Bolmg They love not poison that do poison need, 

Noi do I thee though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the muideiei, love him muideied 
The guilt of conscience take thou foi thy laboui, 

But neithei my good woid noi pnncely favour 
With Cam go wander through the shades of night, 

And nevei show thy head by day noi light — 

Loids, I piotest, my soul is full of woe 
That blood should sprinkle me to make me giow 
Come, inoum with me foi that I do lament, 

And put on sullen black incontinent 
I’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off fiom my guilty hand — - 
March sadly after , giace my mournings heie, 

In weeping aftei <140) this untimely biei [Exeunt 
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P 105 (i) 'May 

Was nisei ted by Pope — This collection” says WalLei (Out Exam &c 
vol n p 258) is indisputable Again be observes (Shalesptaie s VejnJi 
cation &c p 136) The conection May many ' is indisputably right the 
same easy mistake, which has taken plate in Lodge Wounds of Civil War t 
iv Dodsley vol vm p 52 

Flaccus Happy and fortunate thy letum to Romo 
Lepidm And long Manus kve with fame in Rome 

[Sig F 2 ed lo94 J 

Obviously And long may Manus,’ &c ’ — Mr Colhei s Ms Conectoi supplies 
less happily, Full ’ 


P 106 (z) ‘ come * 

Hanmei printed come for ’ but the old reading has the same meaning 

P 106 ( 3 ) "the note,' 

Walker (Or it Exam &o vol li p 234) suspetts that we ought to z end thy 
note ” 


P 107 (4) ‘ Whei ever ' 

Pope printed “ Where never ’ 


P 108 (5) * dear " 

Mr Collier a Ms Corrector substitutes ' clear”— “a poor and needless itmo 
vatlon Dear in Has place means precious, momentous pressing all mpm t 
ant and it assumes the same sense frequently in Shakespeare ” femmov 


P 100 (6) hu ’ 

Was altered by Pope to ” their "— wrongly I believe 


P 110 (7) "youryfaye ’ 

MrWN Lettsom would read "his gaged' hot ausc he says * it n dear from 
what precedes that Bohngbroke and Norfolk had each taken up the other's 
gage ’ But does not your gago ’ mean the gage which jou have in your 
hand 1 ? 
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P 110 ( 8 ) Maishal 

The old eds have ‘ Lord Marshal But compaie m so 3, ‘ R Rich Mar 
shal demand of yonder champion &e and 1 Oidei the trial maishal , and 
begin ” 


P 110 ( 9 ) made 

The late Mi W W Wilhams conjectures mend — supposing that Gaunt 
merely intends to say that the correction of human enoi lies m the hands 
of Heaven and not m those of men and he would theiefore appeal to 
Heaven foi interference in the existing quanel The Parthenon foi July 19, 
1862 p 378 

P 110 ( 10 ) ‘ the will of heaven 

Who when they see 

Heie as Mi Collier observes Gaunt uses heaven as a plural And see 
Walkei (Cut Exam &c vol 11 p 110) on ‘ Heaven used as plural. 


P 111 ( 11 ) Farewell old Gaunt 

‘ The commentatois have tiled vanous expedients to salve the metre Per 
haps Shakespeare mote ‘ Fare thee well Wallcei s Shahcspeai e s Ver&i 
Jication &c p 141 — I piefei the earliest of then “expedients, via “ Fare 
■well old Gaunt farewell ” 


P 112 (ia) 1 Desolate desolate ” 

Mi Collier’s Ms Correetoi substitutes ‘ Desolate, desperate 


P 113 ( 13 ) 1 Marshal, ask yonder knight m arms 

Why not, as before, Marshal demand of yonder knight in aims’? The 
playei who varied the expression, was probably ignoiant that he injured the 
metre Ritson 


P 114 ( 14 ) waxen coat ” 

R axen may mean soft and consequently penetrable or flexible The 
bngandmes or coats of mail, then m use were composed of small pieces of 
steel quilted 01 er one another and yet so flexible as to accommodate the 
dress they formed to every motion of the body Of these many are still to he 
seen in the Tower of London Sti evens Here “■waxen' 1 means, I believe, 
as soft and penetiable as if it were made of wax ’ 


P ns (i 5 ) “mnoceney* 

^CBte old eds have " innocence 1 
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P 116 (16) Stay, stay ’ 

The second * stay ’ is the addition of Walker who observes ‘ the situation 
itself, suiely demands moie than the simple ‘stay" (Cut Exam &o vol n 
p 144) — Pope gave But stay ’ 

P 116 (17) 'on you 

Alteied by Pope to ‘ you on ” 


P 116 (18) 'Which so lous'd Up ’Ac 

“ Capell, not without leason, has ejected this and the next four lines ” W N 
Lettsoh 

P 116 (19) ‘ Jly slow * 

So [most copies of ?] the second folio — The earliei eds have “ slie sbw ' and 
' slye slow 

P 117 (20) ' be compassionate 

Here ‘ compassionate ’ is explained 'lamenting, complaining ’ But Mr 
Singer leads be so passionate,” and Mr Giant White prints “become 
passionate" (Theobald s conjecture) 

P 117 (21) ye 

So Rowe — The old eds have ‘ thee * See note 107 on 2 Ac Tempest 

P 118 (22) “ so far as to mine enemy — ” 

“ The first folio reads [with the first four quartos] jare the second 'fane ’ 
Bolingbroke only uses the phrase by way of caution, lest Mowbray should 
think he was about to address him as a jrtend Norfolk, says he so far 
as a man may speak to Ins enemy &c ’ Rxtson I do not agree with Mr W 
N Lettsom, who supposes that a hae has been lost here — Gompara 

Yet thus jar Lma, 

Your sorrow may induce mo to forgive you, 

But never love again ’ 

Fletcher s W oman 9 Prize act m sc 6 

P 120 (13) Think mt the king did banish thee ” 

A mutilated line Capell printed Think not the } ing did banish thee, my 
bou (I should prefer "Think mt, my son the ling did banish thee )~~ 
Ritson pioposcs ‘ Thu of ore, think not the ling , * Ac 

P 121 (24) "forme 

Which means “ for my part,” waa improperly altered to 4 by me" m the 
second faho 
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P 121 (25) Bagot here and Gieen 

So quarto 1634 — The folio has heere Bagot and Gi eene — These woids 
are not m the earlier eds 


P 122 (26) K Rich Whet e lies he 1 

Bushy At Ely house 

Seymorn and Mr Colhei s Ms Conectoi, eaoh m Ins own way make these 
two speeches form a complete line 


P 123 (27) As praises of his state thin thei e ai e found 
Lascivious meti es to whose venom sound 
The open eai of youth doth always listen 
The fiist quarto has As piaises of whose taste the wise are found 4 &c , the 
second quarto substitutes state foi 4 taste 1 and the latei eds give the 
passage as it stands in my text That it is conupted who can doubt? — Mi 
Colhei proposes As, praises of whose taste the wise are fond Ac which 
(though affoidmg a very pool sense) is adopted by the Cambridge Editors — 
Mr W N Lettsom conjectuies 

‘ As praises , of whose taste th unwise aie fond 
Lascivious metres , to whose venom stiainj ’ <fce 


P 123 (28) * m hose imitation ’ 

Amended by Pope to “ m base awkward imitation ” 


P 124 (29) mfedtion * 

In England's Parnassus, 1600 this passage is quoted with the misprint “ in 
teBtion ’ hence Earmei suggested that the true reading was “mfestion* 
(t e infestation) , which Malone adopted 


P 124 (30) ‘ With inky blots 

Steevens conjectured “ With inly holts ” and Mr W N Lettsom suggests 
“ Of inky blots ' 


P 124 (31) “ For young hot colts being rag j d do rage the more, ’ 

Ratson conjectures 4 — — being rein d,’ Ac and Mr Collier b Me Corrector 
reads ** being urg d," &c 


P 126 (32) 
Omitted by Capell 


44 to see” 
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P 125 (33) And— 

K K10I1 And thou a lunatic lean nutted fool, 

So the folio — Thefiist font quartos have 
And thou — 

A Mich A [the third and fourth quai fo? Alij lunatic 
lean witted fool 

which (in spite of Mr Collier s note ad l in the second edition of his ShaJ e 
speaie) I continue to think a hi D hly objectionable leading inasmuch as it 
makes ‘ thou ’ (meaning [Richard } the nominative to Dai s + ’ (meamiu 
Gaunt ) 


P 126 (34) Beseeih 

The old eds have * I do beseech 


P 126 (35) JT hat sdys he * ’ 

Capcll punted 11 hat say b he now > — which Walker (C nt Exam Ac vol 
in p 126) approves of 


P 129 (36) “’Gainst «s oui lues our childim andom hms 4 

Mr Collier s Ms Corrector substitutes u Gainst us, our wives our children , ’ 
Ac To Mr Singer’s remaik (Vhal tapiare Vindicated Ac p 98) that tin 
alteration is plausible but not m u s«iu j I mav add that it is strongly 

opposed if not absolutely forbidden bv a passage m Hairy V acti sc 2 
' That owe your ehu your hi es, and services 
To this imperial throne — 

1861 Mr Giant White observes that * ana seems a % t r j plausible eiaeit 
dation, until we remember that a prosecution for trtason would touih the 
life the children, and the hors of the traitoi, but could not touch his wifi 
and then we see that the change is only ignorant 


P 129 (37) And fast their hearts 4 

The old eds have “ And quite lost their hearts **■ — Steevens was probably 
right in supposing that the compositor s eye caught “ quite m this lint from 
the “ quite ’ in the following line and Mr Grant White is also probably 
right in remaikmg that the emphatic force proper to a repetition is lost if 
* quite” appear in this place — Walker {Lrit Fxum Ac vol 1 p 10b) boldly 
pronounces the ' repetition to he corrupt, and conjectures that Shakespeare 
may have written 

( loss The commons bath he pill d 
With grievous taxes, and quite lust that hearts 
The nobles hath he fin d for ancient quarrels— 

Jf dlo And daily, ! Ac , 

which Mr W N Lettsom thinks is ‘the proper reading and arntugewK nf of 
the passage ” —I differ from him 
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P 129 ( 38 ) ‘ benevolences and I loot not what 

Walkei (Shakespeaie s Veisification &c p 259) proposes benevolence I 
wot not what 

P 130 ( 39 ) 

Be confident to speak No 1 ) thuniberland 
We three are but thyself and speal mg so 
Thy words are but as thoughts therefore be bold 

Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi leads Thy woids are but 0111 thoughts &o — A 
writei in Blackwood s Magazine foi Sept 1853 p 306 thus defends the old 
test Ross s aigument with. Northumberland to speak was not meiely be 
cause his woids weie as their thoughts That was no doubt true but the 
point of his pei suasion lay m the eon 6 ideiation that Northumberland s woids 
would be as good as not spoken We thiee aie but youiself and m these 
circumstances youi woids are but as thoughts — that is you are as safe m 
uttering them as if you utteied them not inasmuch as you will be merely 
speaking to youiself — 1864 Mi Staunton mentions oui thoughts as 
an unhappy conjecture foi if they knew the intelligence Northumberland 
possessed why need he impart it? ’ 

P 130 ( 40 ) 

Heie a line has evidently dropt out and Malone introduced within brackets 
“ The son of Richard Earl of Arundel ’ — 

With the following note , ‘ The passages m Holinshed lelative to this mat 
ter run thus ' Aboute the same time the Eail of ArundelTs sonne, named 
Thomas which was kept in the Duke of Exetei s house escaped out of the 
realme, by meanes of one William Scot ’ &c ‘ Duke Henry — chiefly thiough 
the earnest perBuaBion of Thomas Arundell late Archhishoppe of Canterbune 
(who, as hefoie you have heard, had been removed from his sea and banished 
the realme by King Richardes means) got him downe to Bntarne — and 
when all his provision was made ready, he tooke the sea together with the 
said Archbishop of Canteibune, and his nephew Thomas Arundelle, sonne 
and heyre to the late Earle of Aiundelle, beheaded on Towei hill Theie 
were also with him Reginalds Loid Gobham, Sir Thomas Erpmgham 1 &c 
Holinshed, p 1X05 edit 1577 Theie cannot therefore, I think he the 
smallest doubt that a line was omitted in the copy of 1597 by the negh 
gence of the transcriber or compositor, m which not only Thomas Arundel 
hut his father was mentioned , for his in a subsequent line ( His brotbei) 
must refei to the old Earl of Arundel The Christian name of Sir 

Thomas Ramston is changed to John and the two following persons are 
improperly described as knights in all the copies " 

Ritson proposed filling up the lacuna with 

“ The son and hen of the late Earl of Arundel” 

(which is nearly word for word from Holinshed) 

Mr Grant White remarks that “the rhythm is somewhat irregular in this 
enumeration Of titles ” “Somewhat,” indeed —vide note 2 on The Second 
Bart 0/ King Henry VI 
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P 131 (41) sweet Richard ' 

Peiliaps dear Richaid ” Walker s Grit Exam &c vol x p 282 

P 131 (42) Pei suades me it is otherwise howeeiithe 

Dele it is ? Oi possibly, Howe ei H be Walkei’s Grit Exam Ac vol 
111 p 126 

P 131 (43) 1 in tkml mg on no thought I thin 1 — 

The old eds have on thml mg Ac — Mr W N Lefctsom (note on Walker e 
Gut Exam Ac vol 1 p 223) feels confident that the true reading of the 
line is ‘ As, — though in thinking on no thing I think 

P 131 (44) ‘ But what it is Ac 

Mr W N Lettsom suggests to me 

“ But what it is that s not yet known yet what 
I cannot name is nameless woe X loot 


P 132 (45) that > 

May surely mean that which ” — But Rowe and Mr Colliers Ms Corrector 
substitute “ what ” 


P 133 (46) the commons cold ’ 

The old eds have “ the commons they are cold 

P 133 {47) “ thrust fhsordeily 

The old eds have ‘ disorderly thrust 

P 134 (48} “ Is mif near kinsman,'* 

So Mr Collar s Ms Corrector —the word near” not being m the old eds ~~ 
Strange to s»y, Dr Guest (Hist of English Rhythm, vol 1 p 218) cites lint; 
line as uncorruptui, scanning it thus 

‘ Is I my kmsjman whom | the king j hath wrong d 1 ’ 

P 134 {49) *' Lies m their purses and whoso empties Hum ’ 

“ ‘Who [which is Pope « emendation]? or can purse’, as a plural, he the 
true reading? Walker sCnf Exam Ac vol ui p 136 


P 134 (50) I he hati ful commons v dl pnfutm far us, 
The old eds have * Will the kattfal commons perform for m * 
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P 134 (51) 

Far ewell at once — for once , foi all and ever 
This line is given m the fiist fom quaitos to Gieen and in the folio to Bushy 
— I assign it with Hi Grant White to Bagot 

P 185 (52) It is my son , young Ha) 1 y Pei c y 
Capell pirated ‘ It is my son my loid young Harry Percy 

P 136 (53) 

And m it arc the I ords of York Berl ley and Seymour — 

Pope gave And m it are the Lords Yorl Berl ley, Seymour — Mi W N 
Lettsom would lead In t are the Lords Ac — obsemng that without 10 
feience to the metrical question * And is hettei away 

P 186 (54) 1 1st 

Inserted by Capell — Pope s inseition was now (Ip the pieoedmg page 
we have ‘ But who conies heie? where the line consisting of eight syllables 
“ es f is not 1 equaled foi the me tie, as m the present line ) 

P 187 (55) ostentation of despisM arms 

Is explained by Mason ‘ a boastful display of aims which we despise ’ — 
Jfoi ‘ despised Hanmei leads “ despightful, Waihurton “ disposed, and 
Mi Colli ei p Ms Coirector despoiling 

P 138 (56) ‘ In ’ 

The old eds have “ On ’ 

P 138 (57) wrongs • 

See note 142 on Love s Labour s lost 

P 139 (58) ‘ fare you loell — 

‘ Farewell 1 The exha syllable m the body of the lane would be iu place 
m Macbeth or King Henry VIII but is shange here ” Walker s Cnt Exam 
&c vol 111 p HI — Pope pi luted farewell 

P 139 (59) And there 1 eposc you for this night ’ 

Capell gave ‘ — - — - for this night or so —Mr Collier’s Ms Coirector reads 
“ And there, my lords repose you Ac 

P 139 (60) « Bagot," 

Bee note 7a 

P 141 {61} il oyer 

Omitted by Pope , and rightly, perhaps 
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P 141 (62) 

“ Than! s gentle unde — Come my lotds, away 
To fight with Qlendower and Ins complices 
Awhile to work and aftei holiday 

The 1 my in the first line was added by Pope — ‘ Though the intermediate 
line has taken possession of all the old copies I have great suspicion of 
its being an interpolation and have theiefoie ventuied to throw it out 
The first and thud line rhyme to each otbei noi do I imagine this was 
casual but intended by the poet Weie we to acknowledge the line 
genuine it must aigue the poet of foigettulness in his own plan and m 
attention to history of which he was most observant Bolingbi oke is as it 
were yet but just armed he is now at Bustol weak in his numbers has 
had ho meeting with a pailiament nor is so far assuied of the succession 
as to think of going to suppiesa insurrections befoie he is planted m the 
throne Besides we find the opposition of Glendouer begins Tin 1 net Pint 
of Ling Hemy 1 } and Mortimei s defeat by that haidy Welshman is the 
tidings of the fiist scene of that play Again though Glendowei m the 
veiy hist yeai of King Henry IV began to be troublesome put m foi the 
supiemacj of Wales and impn boned Mortimei yet it was not till the sue 
ceeding year that the king employed any force against him Theobald — 
‘ It is evident fiom the preceding scene that there wa~ a force m Wales 
which Bohngbroke ought think it nu cssary to suppress and why Di John 
son (for you think the emendation [by Theobald] just), might not Shake 
spoare call it Gleudov er b 9 WTien we next sec Bolmgbioke, he is in Wales 
and mentions bis having received intelligence that the Welshmen are dis 
parsed Bxisov — ‘ Mr Heath observes that Bolinglu oke marched to Cheated 
piohably with a new to attack the Welsh army headed by Lord Salisbury 
He thinks thercfoie the line is genuine See hc hi p 147 Stowe expressly 
sat s that Owen Gleudovcr s< ived King Richard at Flint Castle 11 Mcdoms 
— W alhei would letam the line m question but he proposes to supply befmo 
it 

* And lead we forth our well appointed powers , s 
observing “ The awkward vicinity too of the final words aunty' and IwU 
day’ to each other pel haps demands this Cut I mm vol m p 128 


P 142 (63) my goad tout 

Here good was added b> Pope (of which probablj Mr Grant WTuta was 
not await* when he proposed good my lout ) —Dr Guest quotes the hue 
as it stands m the old eds scanning it thus 

\ea, ( my lord) how brookjsj j lour grace j the alr ( 

But of English Lhythm \ol 1 p 217 

(In the same page Dr Guest cites and scans 4b m a hue of Milton » Summit 
Agoimits 

( Ta[d who [ with bo&jpita|ble guile 
though all the eds have, as the sense n quires 

‘ Jacl, who with inhospitable guile 
Smote Sibv.ra sleeping 1 
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P 142 (64) *Aftei late 

The old eds have Aftei your late (the yom having been repeated by 
mistake from the preceding line) 


P 142 (65) “ heaven yields 

The old eds have heauens yeeld (This and the next three lines aie not m 
the folio ) 


P 142 (66) ‘ if' 

Not m the old eds 

P 143 (67) know st thou not 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe that lights the lowei world 

In the last of these lines, that does not relate to the neaiest antecedent 
globe but to the eye of heaven Nothing is moie common in Shakespeaie 
and the waiters of his day than this mannei of disposing of the relative 
Talbot — ‘ Without disputing the general truth of Talbot s note I deny 
that it is applicable here It seems more probable that by a most common 
typographical error * and has been expelled by an mtiusive that ' With 
deference to Staunton theie is nothing confused m the imagery of this magm 
fieent passage and though further on it contains some peculiaiities of style 
I have no doubt that the whole is conect with the exception specified above ” 
W N Lettsom — Heie Hanmer substituted ‘ and’ for “ that 


P 143 (68) ‘ boldly 

The earliest quarto has bouldy, the later eds (with vanous spelling) 
bloody 


P 144 (69) 'and 

Mr Collier’s Ms Correctoi substitutes “ 01 


V 144 (70) £ enough ' 

Omitted by Pope 

P 145 (71) boys with women's voices 

Stnve to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy aims against thy crown ’ 

So the first quarto —The latei eds have " and boyes, &c —Mr Colliei s Ms 
Coirectoi changes clap ” to clasp ’ (an alteration made also by Pope), 
and female' to feeble but * clap is undoubtedly right and * female 
may surely keep its place as equivalent to “ womanish ” (Compaie 
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The eaith itself hieathes hettei peifumes heie 
Than all the female men or women theie 
Not without cause about them heai 

Cowley — Poem in his Essay entitled The Gai don ) 


P 145 ( 72 ) 

Wheie ib the Eail of Wiltshire? when e is Bagot 1 
What is become of Bushy 1 where is Gieen 1 
Heie aie joui of them named and within a veiy few lines the King heai 
ing they had made then peace with Bohngbioke, calls them three JudaBes 
But how was then peace made ? Why with the loss of their heads This 
being explained, Aumeile says 

Is Bushy, Gieen and th Eail of Wiltshire dead’’ 

So that Bagot ought to be left out of the question and indeed he had made 
the best of his way for Chester, and fiom thence had escaped into Ireland. 
And so we find him in the 2d act determining to do 

Bagot No 1 11 to Ii eland, to his majesty ’ 

The poet could not be guilty of so much forgetfulness and absurdity The 
transcribers must have blundeied It seems piobable to me that he wrote 
as I have conjectuially alteied the text 

Wheie is the Eail of Wiltshire? wheie is he got } 

1 e into what corner of my dominions is he slunl and absconded ?” Theo 
bald (whose alteration is truly abominable) — I agree with Johnson m 
thinking that this was a mistake of the author s because we find a mistake 
of the same natuie in the second act where Bohngbioke says that Bristol 
Castle was held by Bubhy and Bagot yet it is certain that Bagot was not 
taken at Bristol foi we find him afteiwaids accusing Aumerle of treason 
and in the parting scene between him Gieen and Bushy, he declares his 
intention of flying to the King m Ii eland Mason 

P 146 ( 73 ) 

l How some ha e been depos d some slain in war 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos d ’ 

Walker ( Grit Exam Ac vol 1 p 300) observes that one of these depos ds 
is wiong and suggests that the second should he ' depnv d (in the sense 

of depos d ) — Pope printed by the ghosts they dispossess’d.’ —Mi 

Swynfen Jervis would lead by their ghosts, ’ Ac 


P 14b ( 74 ) ‘ Tradition, ’ 

‘ Seems here used for traditional practices that is, established or customary 
homage ’ Johnson — Roderick suggests ' Addition ’ which seems right 

P 146 ( 75 ) “ Need friends — subjected thus" 

I feel almost assuied,’ says Walker “that Shakespeare wiote Need friends, 
fear enemies —subjected thus,’ Ac 01 at any rate something synonymous " 
Cut Emm Ac vol 11 p 13 
TOt IV 


0 
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P 148 (76) “we 

Added l)y Rowe 

p 148 (77) and I not oppose 

The old eds have and oppose not ’ 

P 148 (78) Welcome 

Hanmei substituted ‘Well 

P 148 (79) * 0, belike it is the Bishop of Cm lisle ’ 

Theie is something vnong heie for “ Cat lisle' was pionounced “ Carlisle 
(see Walkei s Cnt Exam &e vol ui p 129) — Mi W N Lettsom pioposes 
‘Belike the Bishop of Cdi lisle ’ 


P 149 (80) “ this castle s tattei d battlements 

So the three latest quartos and the folio — The two eaihest quaitos have 
* — — totteied battlements ” — which is merely a variety of spelling see note 
139 on the preceding play p 98 So in the Second Part of Hemy IV 
[ Induction ] Rumour calls Northumbeiland s castle this worm eatert hold of 
ragged stone,’ an expiession synonymous to ‘ tattei 'd ’’ Mason 


P 149 (81) “ See, see, King Bichard doth hmself appear ” &e 

In all the old eds this speech stands without a prefix Most of the modem 
editors follow Hanmer (Warburton) in making it a portion of the next speech 
That it belongs to Percy I feel confident 


P 149 (82) stoim” 

So Mr Collier’s Ms Corrector and Mr Singei’s Ms Corrector — The old eds 
have ‘ harme — The late Mr W W Williams (The Pat thenon foi July 19 
1862 p 378) conjeotmes “shame, and cites from The Merchant of Venice 
aoti sc 3 ‘ Foiget the shames that you have stain d me with but ‘ storm, 
on account of what precedes, seems to me to be the fai moie probable read 
ing here 


P 150 (S3) “ tom” 

Has hitherto been passed ovei without notioe by the editors but qy “ lorn’ ? 


P 150 (84) Thy th ice noble cousin ’’ 

Pope printed “ No, thy thnce noble cowin'” — “Perhaps, ‘ Tim thythnce 
noble, &o Yet I doubt whether this’ can be legitimately used hers The 
verse, too, is peiplexed ” Walker’s Cnt Exam &c vol n p 260 
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P 151 (85) ‘ I am 

Struck out by Mi Colliei s Ms Corrector 

P 151 (86) 4 cousin ’ 

Peibaps coz ’ Walkei s Ont Exam Sic vol in p 129 

P 154 ( 87 ) joy*’ 

The old eds have (the manifest hlundei) 4 gnefe ” 

P 154 (88) * Of neither gnl ’ 

Capell punted “ No, of neither , gu l ’ 

P 154 ( 89 ) 

And I could weep , would weeping do me good, 

And never borrow any tear of thee — ’ 

So Pope — The old eds have And I could sing, would,” &e — Compare otu 
author s Lucrece 

“ By this, mild patience hid fair Lucrece speak 
To the .pooi counterfeit of her complaining 
My gill,’ quoth she * on what occasion break 
Those tears iiom thee that down thy cheeks are raining ? 

If thou dost weep for gnef of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench it small avails my mood 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good ’ ” 

P 154 ( 90 ) * But stay, here come the gaideneis ” 

Qy ‘But ladies, stay, Sic ? So afterwards (p 156) the Queen says* Come 
ladies, go," &c 

P 154 ( 91 ) “ a firm state, ’ 

The old eds have “our firme estate — Warhurton first pointed out the error 
here, though Steevens attempts to defend it — Read a firm state ' ’ Walker s 
Cnt Exam Sic vol 1 p 305 

P 155 (9a) We 

Not m the old eds 

P 155 ( 93 ) ‘All” 

Added in the second folio 

P 156 ( 94 ) “ then 1 

Added by Pope 
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P 155 (95) * Thou, oldAdam’s likeness &c 

Tiiei e is something wiong in this passage it ivas cut down by Pope to 
Thou Adam s likeness, set to diess this gaiden 
How daies thy tongue sound this unpleasmg news ? 


P 158 (96) * I task thee to the like 

So Capell and Walkei (Cut Exam &c vol m p 130) — The fiist quarto has 
“ Itaske the eaith to the like the next thiee quartos have ‘ I take the earth 
to the like — (In a note on Walkei s work ubi sup a Mi W N Lettsoxn 
obseives 1 Task is wan anted by the fiist quai to The ei 101 seems to have 
arisen fiom the woids thee to the like’ having been nuspiinted the eat tht 
like and from the collection having been inseited without ejecting the 
blunder ’) — This line and the seven next lines aie omitted in the folio 


P 158 (97) 

The first four quartos have 


See the pieceding note 


“ As may be 
From sun to sun ’ 

“As it may be 
From sinne to smne 


P 159 (98) ‘ hei e do I tfo ow down this ’ 

Hohnshed says that on this occasion he thiew down a hood that he had 
borrowed’ ” Steevens Although Hohnshed makes them all thiow down 
their hoods Shakespeare evidently means that Aumeile only shall thiow 
down his he having, befoie Suney’s insult thi own down both gloves, one to 
Bagot, and one to Fitzwater See this speech and the previous pait of the 
scene ” Gbant White 


P 159 (99) 
Altered by Pope to 


1 To all his lands and signones ” 

To all his signones,"—- and rightly, peihaps 


P 159 (ioe) 
Added by Capell 


“ My" 


P 160 (xoi) breath ’ 

“ Polio ‘ breathe ’ E is not oidmaiily or regul&ily subjoined to * breath 1 in 
the spelling of that time I think that the Elizabethan gra mm ar, requn es 
* breaths’ ” Walkers Cut Exam &c vol in p 130 


P 161 (ton) ‘ Prevent, 1 csist it," 

The old eds have “ Freuewt it, 1 esist it " 
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P 161 ( 103 ) 1 Lest childi en’s children ’ 

The old eds have Least Child Childs Children ’ — Collected by Pope — 
(Mr Giant White ohseives that child’s is plainly a meie repetition } 

P 161 ( 104 ) “ Well have you at gu d su ’ &c 

“ This line and the next three lines evidently belong to Bohngbroke (note 
paiticulaily ice anest you ’ and pi esently after, undei our arrest) but 
since Noithumbeiland as Earl Marshal, executed the king s orders, these 
lines were given to him The next line May t please you &e is quite un 
connected with the context heie though it is alluded to in a subsequent 
speech of Northumberland s (p 164) and the suit of the commons is men 
tioned in Holinshed The Additions’ to the play begin with this line and 
possibly some lines may have been, omitted heieabonts from negligence 
W N Lettsom 

P 162 ( 105 ) 

‘ Give me the crown [The ciowm is brought to Richaid who seizes 
it ] — Eei e cousin 

On this side my hand and on that side yours 
‘ The quarto 160S wheie this [speech and much moie of the piesent] scene 
first appeared reads 

Seize the, ci own 

Here, consul on this side my hand and on that side yours 
The folio, 

Give me the ciown Here cousin seize the ciown 
Here cousin on this side my hand, on that side thine ’ ’ 

Malone 

But Mr Singei was the fust to see that the woids Seize the crown,’ weie 
a stage direction, which, by no unusual accident, had ciept into the text 


P 163 ( 106 ) 1 tool upon 

So quaito 1608 (this speech forming pait of the ‘ new additions ’ which uere 
first nisei ted m that quarto) and quarto 1615 — The folio has ‘ looks ipon 
me ’ hut eompaie the passages fiom Troilus and Cressida, The Third JPart 
of King Hem y VI and The Wintei s Tale cited m note m on the last 
mentioned play 

P 165 (toy) lament 

The old eds have 1 laments ” 

P 165 ( 108 ) my’ 

Not mb the old eds —(Compare 

* My cousin Westmoreland ? — No my fan cousin 

King Henty V act iv sc 3 } 


P 166 ( 109 ) * hut to ’ 

The old eds have hut also to ’ 
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P 167 (no) 

* What is my Richard both m shape and mind 
Transform d and weaken d 2 hath Bolmgbi oke depos d 
Thine intellect 2 hath he been m thy hcai t 2 ’ 

That the authoi intended these lines to he so legulated is pioved by some 
othei passages of the play 

1 Harry Bolmgbi oke doth humbly kiss thy hand p 150 
What says King Bolmgbroke? mil his majesty &c p 152 — 

1864 Walkei I now find ananges these hues as I have done but would 
altei weaken d to ‘ weak d ’ see his Cut Exam &e vol m p 113— Mi 
W N Lettsom (note ibid) supposes that I make a dissyllable of Bo 
hngbroke ' not so vide my second note on The Second Pai t of King 
Henry VI 

P 168 (xii) And 

Not in the old eds 

P 169 (in) 1 window tops'’ 

The old eds have windoweB tops 


P 170 (113) “ bow ’ 

The old eds have “bouhd which Capell alteied to “bind — I adopt the 
emendation of Mr W N Lettsom, who no doubt is light in considering 
that here “bound ’ is a misprint foi ‘ bowe ’ and see Walkei on “ Final d 
and final e confounded ' in his Ont Exam See vol u p 61 


P 170 (114) it 

Not in the old eds 


P 170 (115) * Yea look' st thou pale sir ? let me see the wnting ' 

Here ‘ sir was inserted by Capell (compare York s next speech but one) — 

Hanmer printed “ come, let me see the writing ' and Mr Collei’s 

Ms Corrector leads ‘ let me then see the writing Dr Guest (Hist 

of English Rhythms , vol 1 p 226) sees no deficiency m the old text of this 
line 


P 171 (116) “ Beseech ” 

The old eds have “ I do beseech ” 


P 171 (H 7 ) 

I prefer making this addition, instead of printing in tile next portion of the 
line, “ Saddle me my horse," which was given by hanmer, and is reeom 
mended by Walker (Cm Exam &e vol m p 131) 
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P 172 ( 118 ) begone 

Thiown out Tby Pope for tlte metxe s sake hut see note 2 on The Second 
Part of King Hem y VI 

P 172 ( 119 ) While he &c 

So Pope — Tlie old eds have Which he, Ac — In the following passage of 
Fold s Broken Heart act m sc 2 

While every hit I touch turns in digestion 
To gall ” &c 

the quaito has ‘ Which every bit I touch, Ac 

P 173 ( 120 ) a 

Not in the old eds 

P 173 (i„i) My tongue cleave to the ioof ivithm my mouth ’ 

The old eds have to my ioof &c — Conected hy Mr W N Lettsom 

(who compaies ‘ my tongue [might fieezej to the roof of my mouth m The 
Taming of the Shew act iv sc 1) — Heie the enoi was occasioned hy “mv 
mouth 


P 173 ( 122 ) on 

Which Pope altered to ' hut, is equivalent to ‘ of ” 

P 174 ( 123 ) l st)ong n 

Walkei would read stiange ’ {Grit Exam Ac vol in p 23) 


P 175 ( 124 ) aregeit 

The old eds have “ are m test ’ 

P 175 ( 125 ) 

Our pi ayers do out pray his then let them have 
That mercy which tine prayers ought to have ’ 

To say nothing else, my ear repudiates this, standing where it does see 
context Read ought to crave I think 4 Prayers m the second line is 
pi ecatores not preees ” Walker s Grit Exam Ac vol 1 p 28o —Pope printed 
“ ... let them crave ” making of course, no alteration in the second hue 


P 176 ( 126 ) ‘ But makes one pardon strong 

Boling ?! ith all my heart 

I pardon him 

D«ch A god on earth thou art ” 

The old eds have “ I pardon him with all my heart” (which Mr Collier 
'retains,— though a couplet was evidently intended here) 
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P 176 ( 12 , 7 ) and cousin mine 

Heie all tlie old eds have merely and Conn except quarto 1634 (a 
slight authority) which has 1 and Cosm too — I adopt as piefeiable the 
leading of Mi Colliei s Ms Conector — ‘ Peihaps ’ say the Cambridge 
Editois the line may be amended thus 

Uncle farewell faiewell aunt cousm adieu 
Many as haish sounding linos may be found [’] and it seems only con 
sonant with good manneis that the king should take leave of his aunt as 
well as of the otheis Theie is a piopnety too m his using a coldei form of 
leave taking to his guilty cousin than to his uncle and aunt ’ — Qy Uncle 

farewell aunt — cousin too — adieu ?■ 


P 177 ( 12 . 8 ) contented 

Read [with Hanmei] content ( This little wor Id' 1 e his puson not as 
Malone explains it, his body Bee below 

r* this haidwoild my lagged prison walls )’ 

Walkei s Cr it Exam &c vol 111 p 127 


P 177 ( 129 ) small neelcls 

So the first four quaitos except that they have needles (see note 59 on A 
Midsummer Nights Dream vol 11 p 331) the folio omits small ' but 
Walkei ( Gut Exam &c vol 111 p 131) says “That the epithet is ftom 
Shakespeare s hand, I feel ceitam 


P 178 ( 130 ) To check time broke m a disorder'd string ” 

* I stiongly suspect that Shakespeare wrote To check at tame broke in dis 
order’d string’ W N Lettsom — In the folio ‘ heaie” is substituted foi 
* check ’ which is the reading of the fiist four quartos 


P 178 ( 131 ) “they gar 

Their watches to mine eyes, the outward watch ” 

So the second folio — The earliei eds have Their [and ‘ there' J watches on 
vnto mine eyes the outward watch ’ — which it is evident are not the very 
words of the poet — Naies ( Gloss in v Jar ’) lemaiks The above is the 
reading of the second folio, and is sense without alteration or laborious ex 
planation the reading of the old quartos serves as the best comment 
The meaning is, They tick their periods on to my eyes which represent the 
outward watch watch’ signifying as Di Johnson observed in the fiist 
place a portion of time and m the second the face of the clock In The 
Parthenon for July 19, 1862, p 378, the late Mr W W Williams writes 
thus , ‘ The second folio ( 1632 ) remedies the measrne by punting 
‘ My thoughts aie minutes, and with sighs they jar 
Their waters to mine eyes the outward watch,’ &c 
hut not of necessity correctly As a mere conjecture, it might he suspected 
that * watches’ was a misreading for aches— e dissyllable m Sbakespeaie’a 
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time and pionouneed aitches But many critics would maintain that a pun 
was intended Such repetitions were admired in the days of Elizabeth and 
were also a fruitful souice of typographical enoi It must be admitted too 
that the text is leasonably intelligible as it stands The woid watches’ does 
not necessarily apply to thoughts hut to thoughts as minutes So m King 
John act iv scene 1 we hare 

And like the watchful minutes to the houi ’ &c 
The King may mean to say that his thoughts jai [01 tick] then watchful 
minutes to [01 on] the outwaid dial of his eyes Richaid the Second is 
an early play and it is dangeious to meddle with any passage because the 
lmageiy may he foiced or the language ohscuie 


P 178 ( 132 ) Note sii the sounds that tell what houi it is 

The old eds have ‘ Now sir the sound that tells, ’ &e — Here I do not adopt 
Mi Colliei s (and his Ms Coneetoi s) alt eiation of sir’ to ‘foi though I 
now find that the change is also recommended by Walken ( Grit Exam &o 
vol n p 290) because I am still stiongly inclined to believe that sir is 
meiely one of those improprieties in soliloquy of winch so many examples 
might he collected fiom our early dramatists In The Two Gentlemen of 
Vetona, Baunce soliloquises thus ‘ This shoe, with the hole m it is my 
mother and tl^ts my father a vengeance on t ! there ’tis now sir this 
staff is my sister, fee act n sc 3 and further on, he soliloquises as foEows , 
“ If I had not had moi e wit than he [my dog] to take a fault upon me that 
he did I think veiily he had been hanged fort sme as I live he had suf 
feied foi t you shall judge He thiusts me himself &c activ sc 2 In 
The Meny Wives of Windsor Falstaff while soliloquizing at the Gartei Inn, 
says ‘ The logues slighted me into the liver with as little lemorse as they 
would have di owned a bitch s blind puppies fifteen 1 the littei and you 
may know by my size that I have a kind of alacrity m sinking,” &e act 111 
sc 5 In The Lamentable Tiagedie of Locnne lc 1595 Strumbo thus ap 
peals to the audience ‘ I [1 e Ay] , maisters I [i e ay] you may laugh 
hut I must weepe * * * * « f 01 tinst me gentlemen and my vebte good 
friends &c sig B 4 In Chapman s Humorous Hayes Myrth 1599, while 
Elorcla is alone on the stage her husband enters behind unseen by her, and 
commences a soliloquy thus Yea mary sir, now I must looka about 
now if her desolate [? e dissolute] pioouei come agame shal I admit him 
to make farther tnall? ’ fee sig c 3 In Middleton’s A Mad If arid, my Mas 
ters Sir Bounteous, who is tht only person on the stage observes An old 
man s veneiy is very chargeable hy masters theie’s much cookery belongs 
to t act it Sc 2, — Works, vol n p 390, ed. Dyce In Fletchei a If ornan s 
Prize or the lamei tamed, Petruehio says while solus 

* ’Tis hard dealing 

Very hard dealing, gentlemen , strange dealing! 

Actm.sc 2 

and m his If ild Goose Chase Pinac says, while alone, 

‘ You talk of travels , here’s a curious country 1 

Act 11 sc 2 

Nay Walker who, in the piesent passage of our text, pronounces “sir ’ tohe 
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an enor, himself furnishes me with at least one quotation which helps to 
support it, when (ubi sup a) he wiites as follows ‘ Ford it is true has 
fallen into this fault, Loves Sacrifice 11 2 Moxon p 81 col 1 Fernando s 
soliloquy 

She s young and fair why madam that s the bait 
Invites me moie to hope &c 

But Ford was not Shakespeare and he may even have been misled by this 
very erroi of the piess into a blind imitation of his gieat model Utteily 
unlikely I think 

P 179 (133) Thanks noble feet ’ 

A playful rejomdei, — like the what would my loid? of Portia in The 
Merchant of Venice see note 4^ on that comedy 


P 179 (134) now 

Not in the old eds — Capell added man heie — If the more recent editois 
thought that by printing m this line * comest ” they perfected the metie 
they were very strangely mistaken 

P 179 (135) my sometimes mastei s face ' « 

The old eds have 1 my sometimes loyall master s face Sometimes was 
[occasionally] used for formerly Malone 


* 179 (136) 

The old eds have ' proudly 


: p oud’ 


P 180 (i 37 ) 

The old eds have lately ” 


late' 


P 180 (138) 
Omitted by Pope 


Exton 


P 182 (139) ‘ The mightiest of thy greatest enemies" 

Capell conjectures “ The mightiest of thy mighty enemies ' 


P 182 {140) “ after" 

Would seem to have been repeated hy mistake fiom the preceding line ~~ 
Pope substituted " over 
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THE FIRST PART OF KING HENRY IV 


This play accoiding to Malone was probably written m 1597 accoiding 
to Mi Colliei perhaps in 1596 It was enteied m the Stationeis* Registeis 
by AndiewWise Feb 25th 1597 8, as A booke mtitled the Historje of 
Hemy the mith with his battaale at Shiewsbniye against Henry Hottspurie 
of the Northe with the conceipted Mirth of Sn John Falstaffe and by him 
it was published in 1598, 4to — That not only m this play but m The Second 
Pant of King Henry the Fourth Sn John Falstaff was originally called Sir 
J ohn Oldcastle is beyond all doubt In Field s Amends for Ladies 1618 we 
find (with an allusion to Falstaff s speech in The First Pant of King Hem y 
the Fourth act v sc 2) 

‘ Did you nevei see 

The play wheie the fat knight hight Oldcastle 
Did tell you tiuly what this honom was ’ — 

a passage fiist pointed out by Fanner and which as Mi Halliwell observes 
would show that some of the theaties m acting Henry IV letamed the 
name of Oldcastle aftei the author had altered it to that of Falstaff ( The 

Ghaiacter of Sir John Falstaff as originally exhibited by Shakespeaic <Lc 
1841, p 28 ) See too (id pp 24 6) the extiact fiom The Meeting of Gallants 
at an 0) dinar ie &c 1604 (fiist cited hy Malone) and that from The Wan 
dei mg Jew telling foi tunes to Lnghshmen 1640 (fiist cited by Reed) As 
to tbe internal evidence affoided by the two plays themselves that Falstaff 
waB originally named Oldcastle — m The Fust Fait act i sc 2, Prince 
Henry calls Falstaff ‘ my old lad of the castle ’ on which Waibnrton ie 
marks, This alludes to the name Shakespeare first gave to this buffoon 
chaiactei which was Sir John Oldcastle and when he changed the name 
he forgot to stake out this expression that alluded to it ’ In The Second 
Fait, act ni sc 2 Shallow says Then was Jack Falstaff now Sir John a 
boy and page to Thomas Mowhiay duke of Noifolk hut Oldcastle, not 
Falstaff had been page to that nobleman as Reed shows by the following 
lines from The Minor of Martyis, or The Life and Death of that thrice valiant 
Capitame and most godly Mai tyi e Sir John Oldcastle Kiught, Loi d Cobham, 
by J Weever, 1601 where Oldcastle ib the speakei 

“Within the springtide of my flownng youth 
He [my father] stept into the wmtei of his age 
Made meanes (Mercunus thus begins the truth) 

That I was made Sir Thomas Mowbrais page 
And m the quarto of The Second Part 1600 the speech of Falstaff, ‘ Very 
well my lord very well ” <fcc act l sc 2 has the prefix Old , ’ — which as 
Theobald remarks proves ‘ that, the play being printed from the stage 
manuscript Oldcastle had been all along altered into Falstaff except in this 
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single place "by an oveisi e ht of which the printers not being awaie con 
turned these initial tiaces of the onginal name Compare too the voids 
of the Epilogue to The Second Part wheie for any thing I know Falstaff 
shall die of a sweat unless already a be killed with youi haid opinions foi 
Oldcastle died a inaityi and this is not the man — Fiom the entry m the 
Stationei§ Registers quoted above it is ceitam that Shakespeaie had alteied 
Oldcastle to Falstaff befoie the play was printed Rowe mentions that this 
part of Falstaff is said to have been wiitten originally undei the name of 
Oldcastle some of that family being then lemaimng the Queen was pleas d 
to command him to altei it upon which he made use of Falstaff ( Life oj 
Shakespeai e) and the statement is supported by Di James s Epistle Dedica 
toiy to his unpublished woik The Legend and Dejence of the Noble Knight 
and Mai tyi Sn John Oldcastel where we are told that Shakespeaie changed 
the name Oldcastle to Falstaff offence bernge worthily taken by peisonages 
descended fiom his [Oldcastle s] title as peradventrue by manie otheiB allso 
whoe ought to haue him in honomable memone (See Halhwell s 6 harac 
tei of Sn John Falstaff as originally exhibited by Shakespeaie &c p 20) — 
It lemams to be noticed that the name which oui authoi hist gave to his 
inimitable knight was borrowed fiom an eaily anonymous plav entitled The 
Famous Victories of Hem y the Fifth containing the honoui able hattell ofAgm 
corn t in that play one of Herny s companions is a Sit John Oldcastle — 
a peisonage howevei bearing no lesemblance to Falstaff, and as dull as its 
othei char act As andtheie too— ciowded togethei and most inartificially 
handled —are to he found the leading incidents of no fewei than thiee of 
Shakespeaie s diamas viz The Fust and Second Fails of King Iltmy the 
Fourth and King Henry the Fifth Utteily worthless as it is The Famous 
Victoi tes was a very popular piece, and passed thiough seveial editions It 
was pioduced befoie 1588 when Richard Tailton who had acted m it, died 
(Nichols has lepimtedit among Six Old Plays on which Shakespeare jounded 
&e , 1779 ) 
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ACT I 

Scene I London A room m the palace 

Entei King Henry, Westmoreland, Sir Walter Blunt, 
and otho s 

K Hen So shaken as we aie, so wan with eaie, 

Find we a time for flighted peace to pant, 

And breathe shoit winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc’d in stiands (1) afai remote 
No more the thnsty entrance of this soil 
Shall danb hei lips with her own children’s blood , 

No more shall trenching war channel hei fields, 

Nor bruise hei flowerets with the aimed hoofs 
Of hostile paces those opposed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven. 

All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet m the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery. 

Shall now, in mutual well beseeming ranks, 

March all one way, and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies 
The edge of war, like an ill sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master Therefore, friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, — 

Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight, — 

Forthwith a power of English shall we levy ,® 

Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ wombs 
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To chase these pagans m those holy helds 
Ovei whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fouiteen hundred yeais ago weie nail’d 
Foi oui advantage on the bittei cioss 
But this our purpose is a twelvemonth old. 

And bootless ’tis to tell you we vill go 
Therefoie we meet not now (3) — Then let me heai 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoi eland, 

What yesternight oui council did deciee 
In foiwaidmg this deal expedience 

West My liege, this haste was hot m question, 

And many limits ol the chaige set down 
But yesternight when, all athwait, theie came 
A post fiom Wales loaden with heavy news , 

Whose woist was, — that the noble Moitimei, 

Leading the men of Heiefordshue to fight 
Against th’ niegulai and wild Glendowei, 

Was by the lude hands of that Welshman taken, 

A thousand (4) of his people butcheied, 

Upon whose dead corpse’ C5) there was such misuse, 

Such beastly, shameless transformation, 

By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame le told or spoken of 

K Hen It seems, then, that the tidings of this bioil 
Biake off our business for the Holy Land 

West This, match’d with othei, did, my gracious loid , 
Foi more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the noith, and thus it did impoit 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 

Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 

That ever valiant and appioved Scot, 

At Holmedon met. 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour , 

As by discharge of their artillery. 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told , 

For he that brought them, m the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take hoise, 

Uncertain of the issue any way 

K Ren Here is a dear and true industrious fuend, 

Sir Waltei Blunt, new lighted from bis horse, 
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Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours , 

And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news 

The Eail of Douglas is discomfited 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 

Balk’d m their own blood, did Sn Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains (6) of prisoneis, Hotspui took 
Moidake the (7) eail of Fife and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas , and the Eails {8) of Athol, 

Of Munay, Angus, and Menteith 
And is not this an konouiable spoil, 

A gallant piize ? ha, cousin, is it not ? 

West In faith, 

It is a conquest for a pimce to boast of (9) 

K Hen Yea, there thou mak’st me sad, and mak’st me 
sin 

In envy that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, — 

A son who is the theme of honoui’s tongue , 

Amongst a giove, the veiy straightest plant , 

Who is sweet Foi time’s minion and her pride 
Whilst I, by looking on the piaise of him, 

See not and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Hany O that it could be prov’d 
That some night tupping fany had exchang’d 
In cradle clotheB our childien wheie they lay, 

And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet ! 

Then would I have his Hairy, and he mine 

But let him from my thoughts — What think you, coz. 

Of this young Percy’s pride ? the prisoners, 

Which he in this adventure hath surpris’d, 

To his own use he keeps , and sends me word, 

I shall have none hut Mordake eail of Fife 

West This is his uncle’s teaching, this is Worcester 
Malevolent to you in all aspects, 

Whieh makes him prune himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity 

K Hen But I have sent for him to answer this , 

And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Oui holy purpose to Jerusalem 

von* rv p 
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Cousin, on Wednesday next oui council we 
Will hold at Wmdsoi, — so mfoim the loids 
But come youiself with speed to us again , 

Foi more is to he said and to be done 
Than out of anger can he uttered 

West I will, my liege [Exeunt 


Scene II The same Before a tavern 
Enter Prince Henry and Falstait 

Fal Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

P Hen Thou art so fat witted, with dunking of old 
sack, and unbuttoning thee aftei supper, and sleeping upon 
benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to demand that 
truly which thou wouldst tiuly know What a devil hast 
thou to do with the time of the day ? unless hours weie cups 
of sack, and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, 
and dials the signs of leaping houses, and the blessed sun 
himself a fair hot wench m flame colouied taffeta, — I see no 
reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand the 
time of the day 

Fal Indeed, you come near me now, Hal , for we that 
take purses go by the moon and the seven stars, and not by 
Phoebus, — he, “that wandering knight so fan ”* And, I 
puthee, sweet wag, when thou ait king, — as, God save 
thy grace, — majesty I should say, foi grace thou wilt have 
none,— - 

P Hen What, none ? 

Fal No, by my tioth, — not so much as will serve to be 
prologue to an egg and butter 

P Hen Well, how then ? come, loundly, roundly 

Fal Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not 
us that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves of 
the day’s beauty ao) let us be Diana’s foiesteis, gentleman of 

that wandcnng hmgto so fair ] Pei Imps a quotation fi ora some bal 
lad about the Knight of the Sun (El Donzel del Phebo), whose adventures 
were translated Rom the Spanish by Mai gar at Tyler undoi the title oi T!u- 
Mirror of Princely Deeds and Knighthood, 
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the shade, minions of the moon , and let men say we be men 
of good government, being governed, as the sea is, by oui 
noble and chaste mistress the moon, undei whose connte 
nance we steal 

P Hen Thon sayest well, and it holds well too , for the 
foitune of us that aie the moon’s men doth ebb and flow 
like the sea, being governed, as the sea is, by the moon As, 
foi pi oof, now a puise of gold most lesolutely snatched on 
Monday night, and most dissolutely spent on Tuesday mom 
mg, got with sweaimg ‘ lay by,” and spent with ciying 
“ bung m , ’ now m as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder, 
and by and by m as high a flow as the ndge of the gallows 

Fed By the Loid, thou sayest tiue, lad And is not my 
hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

P Hen As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle (11) 
And is not a buff jeikm a most sweet robe of duiance ? 

Fed How now, how now, mad wag ! what, m thy quips 
and thy quiddities ? what a plague have I to do with a buff 
jeikm ? 

P Hen Why, what a pox have I to do with my hostess 
of the tavern ? 

Fed Well, thou hast called hoi to a reckoning many a 
time and oft 

P Hen Hid I ever call foi thee to pay thy part? 

Fal No , I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast paid all theie 

P Hen Yea, and elsewhere, so fai as my com would 
stietch , and wheie it would not, I have used my credit 

Fal Yea, and so used it, that, were it not heie appaient 
that thou art heir apparent — But, I prithee, sweet wag, shall 
there be gallows standing in England when thou art kmg > 
and resolution thus fobbed as it is with the rusty curb of old 
father antic the law ? Do not thou, when thou art kmg, hang 
a thief 

P Hen No, thou shalt 

Fal Shall I? 0 rare* By the Lord, I’ll be a brave judge 

P Hen Thou judgest false already I mean, thou shalt 
have the hanging of the thieves, and so become a raie hang 
yuan 

Fal Well, Hal, well , and m some sort it jumps with my 
humour as well as waiting m the court, I can tell you 
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P Hen Foi obtaining of suits ? 

Fal Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the hangman 
hath no lean waidiobe ’Sblood, I am as melancholy as a 
gib cat 01 a lugged bear 

P Hen Oi an old lion, 01 a lovei’s lute 
Fal Yea, or the dione of a Inncolnshne bagpipe 
P Hen What sayest thou to a haie, or the melancholy ol 
Moor ditch ? 

Fal Thou hast the most unsavoury similes, and ait, m 
deed, the most comparative, lasealhest, — sweet young punce, 
—-but, Hal, I puthee, tiouble me no moie with vanity I 
would to God thou and I knew wheie a commodity of good 
names weie to be bought An old loid of the council lated 
me the othei day m the street about you, sn, — but I maiked 
him not , and yet he talked very wisely, — but I regarded him 
not, and yet he talked wisely, and m the street too 

P Hen Thou didst well , for wisdom cues out m the 
streets, and no man legaids it 

Fal 0 , thou hast damnable iteiation, and art, indeed, 
able to corrupt a saint Thou hast done much harm upon 
me, Hal, — God forgive thee foi it ' Befoie I knew thee, Hal, 
X knew nothing , and now am I, if a man should speak truly, 
little better than one of the wicked I must give ovei this 
life, and I will give it over, by the Lord, an I do not, I am 
a villain I’ll be damned foi never a king’s son m Christen- 
dom 

P Hen Where shall we take a purse to monow, Jack ? 
Fed , Zounds, where thou wilt, lad , I’ll make one an I 
do not, call me villain, and baffle me 

P Hen I see a good amendment of life m thee, — from 
praying to purse-taking 

Enter Points at some distance 

Fal Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal , ’tis no ran for a 
man to labour in his vocation — Pomtz ,a2) — Now shall we 
know if Gadshill have set a match — O, if men were to be 
saved by merit, what hole m hell were hot enough for him ? 
This is the most omniprotent villain that ever cried “ stand’ 
to a true man 

P Hen Good morrow, Ned 
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Pom Good monow, sweet Hal — What says Monsieui 
Remorse? what says Su John Sack and sugai ? Jack, how 
agiees the devil and thee about thy soul, that thou Boldest 
him on Good fuday last foi a cup of Madena and a cold 
capon’s leg ? 

P Hen Sir John stands to his woid, — the devil shall 
have his baigam , foi he was nevei yet a bieakei ofpioveibs, 
— he will give the devil his due 

Pom Then ait thou damned foi keeping thy woid with 
the devil 

P Hen Else he had been damned foi cozening the devil 
Pom But, my lads, my lads, to monow morning, byfoui 
o’clock, early at Gadshill 1 theie are pilgnms going to Can 
terbuiy with rich offeimgs, and tiadeis riding to London with 
fat puises I have visards foi you all , you have horses foi 
youi selves Gadshill hes to night m Rochester I have be 
spoke suppei to morrow night in Eastcheap we may do it 
as secuie as sleep If you will go, I will stuff your puises 
full of ciowns , if you will not, tany at home and be hanged 
Fed Hear ye, Yedward , if I tairy at home and go not, 
1 11 hang you foi going 
Pom You will, chops ? 

Fal Hal, wilt thou make one ? 

P Hen Who, 1 10 b ? Ia thief? not I, by my faith 
Fal Theie’s neither honesty, manhood, noi good fellow 
ship m thee, nor thou earnest not of the blood royal, if thou 
daiest not stand for ten shillings (18) 

P Hen Well, then, once m my days I’ll be a madcap 
Fal Why, that’s well said 
P Hen Well, come what will, I’ll tarry at home 
Fal By the Loid, I’ll be a traitor, then, when thou art 
king 

P Hen I care not 

Pom Sir John, Ipnthee, leave the prince and me alone 
I will lay him down such reasons for this adventure, that he 
shall go 

Fal Well, God give thee the spmt of persuasion, and 
him the eais of profiting, that what thou speakest may move, 
and what he hears may he believed, that the true pnuee may* 
for recreation sake, prove a false thief, foi the poor abuses 
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of the time want countenance Farewell you shall find me 
m Eastcheap 

P Hen Faiewell, thou (14) latter spring' farewell, All 
hallown summer ' [Exit Falstaff 

Pom Now, my good sweet honey loid, ude with us to 
monow I have a jest to execute that I cannot manage alone 
Falstaff, Baidolph, Peto , (1 ) and Gadshill, shall 10b those men 
that we have already waylaid , youiself and I will not be 
theie, and when they have the booty, if you and I do not 
rob them, cut this head fiom my shouldeis 

P Hen But how shall n e pait with them m setting forth ? 

Pom Why, we will set forth befoie 01 after them, and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wheiem it is at oui pleasuie 
to fail, and then will they adventuie upon the exploit them 
selves , which they shall have no sooner achieved, but we’ll 
set upon them 

P Hen Ay, but ’tis like that they will know us by oui 
horses, by oui habits, and by eveiy othei appointment, to be 
oui selves 

Pom Tut! oui hoises they shall not see, — I’ll tie them 
in the Wood , oui visaids we will change, aftei we leave them , 
and, surah, I have cases of buckiam foi the nonce, to 1m 
mask our noted outwaid garments 

P Hen But I doubt they will be too hard foi us 

Pom Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true 
hied cowaids as ever turned back, and for the thud, if he 
fight longer than he sees leason, I’ll forswear arms The 
virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that this 
same fat logue will tell us when we meet at supper how 
thirty, at least, he fought with, what wards, what blows, 
what extremities he enduied , and m the reproof of this lies 
the jest 

P Hen Well, I’ll go with thee provide us all things 
necessary, and meet me to night a6) in Eastcheap , there I’ll 
sup. Farewell 

Pom Faiewell, my lord [Exit 

P Hen I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyok’d humoui of your idleness 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
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To smothei up his beauty fiom the woild, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be moie wonder’d at, 

By bieakmg thiough the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapoui (17) that did seem to strangle him 
If all the yeai were playing holidays, 

To spoit would be as tedious as to woik , 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d for come, 

And nothing pleaseth but raie accidents 
So, when this loose behaviour I thiow off, 

And pay the debt I nevei piomised, 

By how much bettei than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes , 

And, like blight metal on a sullen giound, 

My reformation, gktteimg o’ei my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off 
I’ll so offend, t to make offence a skill , 

Redeeming time, when men think least I will [Exit 


Scene III The same A loom %n the palace 

Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Worcester, Hotspur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and others 

K Hen My blood hath been too cold and temperate. 
Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And <1S) you have found me , for accordingly 
You tiead upon my patience but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself. 

Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition , 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the pioud 
Wot Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of gi eatness to be us’d on it , 

And that same greatness too which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly 

North My good lord ,-* 191 
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K Hen Worcester/ 0) get thee gone , foi I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye 
0 , sir, 

Your piesence is too bold and peiemptoiy. 

And majesty might never yet endme 

The moody frontier of a seivant biow 

Yon have good leave to leave us when we need 

Youi use and counsel, we shall send foi you [Exit Wo? cester 

[To No? th ] You weie about to speak 

North Yea, my good loid 

Those pnsoners m your highness’ name demanded, 

Winch Harry Peicy heie at Holmedon took, 

Weie, as he says, not with such stiengtk denied 
As is delivei’d to your majesty 
Eithei envy, therefoie, 01 mispnsion 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son 
Hot My liege, I did deny no prisoneis 
But I lemembei, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with lage and extreme toil, 

Bi Oathless and faint, leaning upon my swoid, 

Came there a ceitam lord, neat, tnmly (21) diess’d, 

Fiesh as a bridegioom , and his chin new leap’d 
Show’d like a stubble land at harvest home , 

He was perfumed like a milliner , 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took s t away again , — 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it m snuff — and still he smil’d and talk’d , 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He question’d me , among the ies‘t, demanded 
My prisoners m your majesty’s behalf 
I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold. 

Out of my grief tod my impatience 
To be go pester’d with a popinjay / 285 
Answer’d neglectmgly, I know not what,— 
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He should, or he should not , — foi he made me mad (23) 

To see him shine so husk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 
Of guns and diums and wounds, — God save the maik 1 — 
And telling me the sovereign’ st thing on eaith 
Was paimaceti foi an inward bruise , 

And that it was gieat pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt petie should he digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless eaith, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destioy’d 
So cowardly , and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldiei 
This bald unjomted chat of his, my lord, 

I answei’d mdnectly, as I said. 

And I beseech you, let not his lepoit 
Come cunent for an accusation 
Betwixt my love and youi high majesty 

Blunt The cucumstance consider’d, good my lord.. 
Whatever Hany Percy then had said 
To such a peison, and m such a place, 

At such a time, with all the rest re told, 

May leasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now 

K Hen Why, yet he doth deny his prisoneis, 

But with proviso and exception, — 

That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother m law, the foolish Mortimei , 

Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, damn’d Glendower, 

Whose daughter, as we hear, that Earl of March 
Hath lately married Shall our coffers, then, 

Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 

Shall we huy treason ? and indent with fears, (24) 

When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? 

No, on the barren mountains let him starve , 

Foi I shall never hold that man my fiiend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer 
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Hot Revolted Mortimer * 

He never did fall off, my sovereign liege. 

But by the chance of wai — to prove that tiue 
Needs no moie but one tongue for all those wounds, 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 

When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing haichment with great Glendower 
Thiee times they breath’d, and thiee times did they drink, 
Upon agieement* of swift Severn’s flood, 

Who then, affrighted with then bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the ti enabling reeds, 

And hid his cusp head m the hollow bank 
Blood stained with these valiant combatants 
Never did base and lotten policy 
Colour hei woikmg with such deadly wounds , 

Noi never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly 
Then let him not be slander’d with levolt 

K Hen Thou dost belie him, Peicy, thou dost belie 
him , (28) 

He nevei did encounter with Glendower 
I tell thee, 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 

As Owen Glendower for an enemy 

Art thou not asham’d? But, sm ah, hencefoith (26) 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimei 

Send me your pnsoneis with the speediest means, 

Or you shall hear m such a kind fiom me 
As will displease you — My Lord Northumberland, 

We license youi departure with your son — 

Send us your pnsoneis, 01 you’ll hear of it 

[Exeunt King Henry, Blunt , and Tram 
Hoi An if the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not send them —I will aftei straight. 

And tell him so for I will ease my heart. 

Although it be with hazard of my head 

North What, drunk with choler ? stay, and pause awhile 
Heie comes youi uncle 
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Re enter Worcester 

Hot Speak of Mortimei ' 

Zounds, I will speak of liim , and let my soul 
Want meicy, if I do not join with him 
Yea, on his part I’ll empty all these veins, 

And shed my deai blood diop by diop 1 the dust, 

But I will lift the down tiod Moitimei 
As high T th’ an as this unthankful king, 

As this mgiate and cankei’d Bohngbioke 

Noith [to Woiceste)'] Biothei, the king hath made youi 
nephew mad 

Wo i Who stiuck this heat up after I was gone ? 

Hot He will, forsooth, have all my prisoneis, 

And when I uig’d the lansom once again 
Of my wife’s biothei, then his cheek look’d pale, 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 

Tiemblmg even at the name of Moitimei 

Wo? I cannot blame him was he not pioclaim’d 
By Bichaid that is dead (27) the next of blood? 

North He was , I keaid the proclamation 
And then it was when the unhappy king — 

Whose wiongs in us Grod paidon ' — did set forth 
Upon his lush expedition , 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d, and shortly muideied 

Wor And for whose death we m the world’s wide mouth 
Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of 

Hot But, soft, I pray you , did King Richard then 
Proclaim my bi other Edmund Mortimer 
Hen to the ciown ? 

Noi th He did , myself did hear it 

Hot Nay, then I cannot blame his eousm king, 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains starv’d 
But shall it be, that you, that set the ciown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murderous subornation,— shall it he, 

That you a woild of curses undergo. 

Being the agents, or base second means, 
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The cords, the laddei, or the hangman (08) lather? — 

0, paidon me, that I descend so low, 

To show the line and the predicament 
"Wherein yon lange under this subtle king , — 

Shall it, foi shame, be spoken m these days, 

Or fill up chionicles m time to come, 

That men of youi nobility and power 
Did gage them both m an unjust behalf, — 

As both of you, God paidon it 1 have done, — 

To put down Richaid, that sweet lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this cankei, Bolmgbroke ? 

And shall it, m more shame, be fuithei spoken, 

That you are fbol’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him foi whom these shames ye underwent ? 

No , yet time serves, wherein you may ledeem 
Youi banish’d honours, and restore youiselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again , 

Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths 
Therefore, I say, — 

Wor Peace, cousin, say no moie 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick conceiving discontents ( ° 9) 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous , 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er walk a cunent roai mg loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear 

Hot If he fall m, good night f — oi sink or swim — (80) 
Send danger fiom the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple —0, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare * 

North Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience 

Hot By heaven, methmks it were an easy leap. 

To pluck bright honour from the pale fac d moon , 

Oi dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground. 
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And pluck up di owned honour by the locks , 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 

Without comval all her dignities 

But out upon this half fac’d fellowship 1 

Wor He apprehends a woild of figuies heie, 

But not the form of what he should attend — 

Good cousin, give me audience foi a while 
Hot I ciy you mercy 

Wo? Those same noble Scots 

That are youi prisoners, — 

Hot I’ll keep them all , 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them , 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not 
I’ll keep them, by this hand 

Wo? You stait away, 

And lend no ear unto my purposes — 

Those pusoneis you shall keep 

Hot Nay, I will * that’s flat j-— 

He said he would not lansom Moitnnei , 

Forbad my tongue to speak of Moi timer , 

But I will find him when he lies asleep, 

And m his ear 1 11 holla “ Mortimer •’ 

Nay, 

I’ll have a stalling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but “ Moitimer,” and give it him, 

To keep his anger still m motion 
Wo? Heai you, cousin , a woid 
Hot All studies here I solemnly defy, 

Save how to gall and pmch this Bolmgbroke 
And that same swoid and buckler Pirnce of Wales, — 

But that I think his father loves him not, 

And would be glad he met with some mischance, 

I*d have him poison’d with a pot of ale 

Wo? Farewell, kinsman I will talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend 

No? th Why, what a wasp-stung (sl) and impatient fool 
Art thou to break into this woman’s mood, 

Tying thme ear to no tongue hut thine own * 

Hot Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourg’d with 
rods, 
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Nettled, and stung with pismnes, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolmgbroke 
In Richard’s time, — what do ye call the place ? — 

A plague upon ’t — it is m GlostaiShne , — 

’Twas wheie the madcap duke his uncle kept, — 

His uncle York,— wheie I hist bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolmgbioke, 

When you and he came back fiom Ravenspuig 
No? th At Beikley castle 
Hot You say tiue — 

Why, what a candy deal of comtesy 

This fawning gieykound then did proffei me * 

Look, “when his infant foitune came to age,” 

And, “gentle Hany Peicy,” and, “kind cousin,” — 

0, the devil take such cozeners f — God foigive me 1 — 

Good uncle, tell youi tale , for I have done 
Wo? Nay, if you have not, to ! t again , ( ' n 
We’ll stay your leisure 

Hot I have done, T faith 

Wo? Then once moie to youi Scottish pusoneis 
Delivei them up without then lansom straight. 

And make the Douglas’ son (S3) youi only mean 
Bor poweis m Scotland, which, foi diveis reasons 
"Which I shall send you wntten, be assur’d, 

Will easily be gianted — [To No? thumb e? land] You, my 
lord, 

Youi son m Scotland being thus employ’d. 

Shall secretly into the bosom cieep 
Of that same noble pi elate, well belov’d, 

Th’ aichhishop 

Hot Of Yoik, is ’t not ? 

Wor True , who bears hard 

His brothel’s death at Bustol, the Lord Scroop 
I speak not this m estimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down, 

And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on 

Hot I smell ’t upon my life, it will do welL 
No? th. Before the game’s a foot, thou still lett’st slip 
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Hot Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot — 

And then the power of Scotland and of York, — 

To join with Moitimei, ha? 

Wot And so they shall 

Hot In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d 
Wot And ’tis no little leason bids us speed, 

To save oui heads by raising of a head , 

For, beai oui selves as even as we can, 

The king will always think him m our debt. 

And think we thmk ourselves unsatisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us sti angers to his looks of love 

Hot He does, he does we’ll be reveng’d on him 
Wor Cousin, farewell — no further go m this 
Than I by letteis shall dnect your course 
When time is ripe, — which will be suddenly, — 

I’ll steal to Glendowei and Loid Moi timer, 

Where you and Douglas, and our poweis at once, 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, 

To bear oui foi tunes m our own stiong aims, 

Which now we hold at much unceitamty 

Notth Faiewell, good bi other we shall thrive, I trust 
Hot Uncle, adieu — 0, let the horns be short. 

Till fields and blows and gioans applaud our sport ] 

[Exeunt 


ACT II 

Scene I Rochester An mn yatd 

Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand 

Fust Car Heigh ho 1 an’t be not four by the day, I’ll be 
hanged Charles’ warn is over the new chimney, and yet oui 
horse not packed —-What, ostler ! 

Ost [mthui] Anon, anon 

First Car X prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, put a few 
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flocks in the pomt , the pool jade is wiling m the withers 
out of all cess 


Ente't another Carrier 

Sec Cat Peas and beans aie as dank heie as a dog, (34) 
and that is the next way to give poor jades the hots this 
house is turned upside down since Robin ostlei died 

First Cat Pool fellow * nevei joyed since the puce of 
oats lose, it was the death of him 

Sec Cat I think this be the most villanous house in all 
London road for fleas I am stung like a tench 

Fust Cat Like a tench* by the mass, there is ne’er a 
king christen could be bettei bit than I have been since the 
first cook 

Sec Cat Why, they will allow us ne’ei a joidan, and 
then we leak m the (35) chimney , and youi chambei-lie bieeds 
fleas like a loach 

First Car What, ostlei * come away and be hanged , 
come away 

Sec Car I have a gammon of bacon and two laces of 
ginger, to be dehveied as fai as Oharmg cross 

Fit st Car God’s body, the turkeys m my panniei are 
quite starved - — What, ostlei 1 — A plague on thee 1 hast thou 
never an eye m thy head ? canst not hear ? An ’tweie not as 
good a deed as diink, to bieak the pate of thee, I am a veiy 
villain —Come, and be hanged — hast no faith m thee ? 

Enter Gadshill 

Gads Good moirow, cameis What’s o’clock? 

First Car I think it be two o’clock 
Gads I prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see my gelding 
m the stable 

Fiist Car Nay, soft, I pray ye, I know a tnck worth 
two of that, i* faith 

Gads I prithee, lend me thine 

Sec Car Ay, when ? canst tell ?— Lend me thy lantern, 
quoth ’a ? — marry, I’JI see thee hanged first 

Gads Sirrah earner, what time do you mean to come to 
Lohdon? 

Sec Cat Time enough to go to hed with a candle, I 
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wan ant thee — Come, neighbour Mugs, we 11 call up the gen 
tlemen they will along with company, foi they have gieat 
chaige [ Exeunt Cat i lei s 

Gads What, ho 1 chambeilam 1 
Cham [_witlmi] At hand, quoth pick purse 
Gads That’s even as fan as — at hand, quoth the cham 
berlam, for thou vanest no moie fiom picking of puises 
than giving direction doth fioni labouung , thou layest the 
plot how 

Enter Chamberlain 

Cham Good monow, Mastei Gadshill It holds cunent 
that I told you yesternight — theie s a fianklm m the wild of 
Kent hath brought thiee hundied maiks with him m gold I 
heaid him tell it to one of his company last night at supper , 
a kind of auditor , one that hath abundance of charge too, 
God knows what They are up alieady, and call foi eggs 
and butter they will away presently 

Gads Small, if they meet not with Saint Nicholas’ cleiks, 
I’ll give thee this neck 

Cham No, I’ll none of it I prithee, keep that foi the 
hangman, foi I know thou worshippest Saint Nicholas as 
tiuly as a man of falsehood may 

Gads What talkest thou to me of the hangman ? if I 
hang, I’ll make a fat pair of gallows , for if I hang, old Sn 
John hangs with me, and thou knowest he’s no staivehng 
Tut 1 there aie othei Trojans that thou dr earnest not of, the 
which, for spoit sake, are content to do the profession some 
grace , that would, if matters should be looked into, for their 
own credit sake, make all whole I am joined with no foot 
land rakers, no long stah sixpenny strikers, none of these 
mad mustachio pui pie hued malt worms , but with nobility 
and tianquillity, (36) burgomasters and great oneyers/ 3 '* such 
as oan hold m, such as will strike sooner than speak, and 
speak sooner than dunk, and drmk sooner than pi ay and 
yet, zounds, I lie , for they pi ay continually to their samt, the 
commonwealth, or, lather, not pray to her, but piey on her, 
— for they u&e up and down on her, and make her their boots 
Cham What, the commonwealth their hoots? will she 
hold out water m foul way b 

Gads She will, she will , justice hath liquored her We 

VOL IV Q 
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steal as m a castle, cock sure , we have the leceipt of fern 
seed, — we walk invisible 

Cham Nay, by my faith, I think yon aie moie beholding 
to the night than to fein-seed for youi walking invisible 
Gads Give me thy hand thou shalt have a share m oui 
purchase, as I am a tiue man 

Cham Nay, rathei let me have it, as yon aie a false thief 
Gads Go to , homo is a common name to all men Bid 
the ostler bring my gelding out of the stable Farewell, ye 
muddy knave [Eaevnt 


Scene II The load by Gadshill 

Ente ) Prince Henry and Point/ , Bardolfh and Peto at home 
distance 

Pom Come, shelter, sheltei I have lemoved Falstaff s 
horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet 

P Hen Stand close [ They jetiie 

Enter Halstait 

Fal Pomtz 1 Pomtz, and be hanged 1 Pomtz ' 

P Hen [coming foi ward] Peace, ye fat kidneyed laseal 1 
what a brawling dost thou keep ' 

Fal Wheie’s Pomtz, Hal? 

P Hen He is walked up to the top of the hill I’ll go 
seek him. [Retn es 

Fal I am accursed to rob m that thief’s company the 
laseal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know not where 
If I travel but four foot by the squire further a foot, I shall 
break my wind Well, I doubt not but to die a fan death 
for all this, if I scape hanging for killing that rogue I have 
forsworn his company hourly any time this two-and twenty 
year, and yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company If 
the rascal have not given me medicines to make me love him, 
I’ll he hanged , it could not he else , I have drunk medicines 
— Pomtz '—Hal ' — a plague upon you both ' — Bardolph 1— 
Peto '—I’ll starve, ere I’ll rob a foot further An ’twere not 
as good a deed as dunk, to turn true man, and to leave these 
rogues, I am the veriest vaylet that ever chewed with a todth 
Eight yards of uneven giound is threescore and ten miles 
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t foot AVi tli me , ind the stony heaited Yillams know it well 
enough a pligue upon t, when thieves cannot be tiue one to 
anothei 1 [They nhistle ] Whew 1 — A plague upon you all 1 
Give me my hoise, you logues, give me my koise, and be 
hanged 

P Hen [tommy foi wai d] Peace, }e fat guts 1 lie down , 
lay thine eai close to the giound, and list if thou canst hear 
the tiead $f tiavelleis 

Fal Haie you any levels to hft me up again, being 
down ? ’Sblood, I’ll not beai mine own flesh so fai afoot 
again foi all the com m thy father s exchequei What a 
plague mean ye to colt me thus 9 

P Hen Thou liest , thou ait not colted, thou ait uncolted 
Fal I puthee, good Prince Hal, help me to my hoise, 
good king s son 

P Hen Out, ye logue 1 shall I be your ostlei 9 
Fal Go, hang thyself in thine own hen appaient garters 1 
If I be ta’en, I Ikpeach foi this An I have not ballads made 
on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my 
poison — when a jest is so foiwaid, and a foot too 1 — I hate it 

Entu Gadshill 

Gads Stand 1 

Fal So I do, against my will 

Points 0, tis oui settei I know his voice t3s) 

[Coming foi wai d with Bauloljih and Peto 
Bai d What news ? 

Gads Case ye, case ye, on with your visards there’s 
money of the king’s coming down the hill , ’tis going to the 
king s exchequer 

Fal You lie, ye rogue , ’tis going to the king's tavern 
Gads Theie’s enough to make us all 
Fal To be hanged 

P Hen Sirs, you four shall front them m the narrow 
lane , Ned Pomtz and I will walk lowei if they scape from 
}Gur encounter, then they light on us 
Pcto How many be there of them 9 
Gads Some eight or fen 
Fal Zounds, will they not rob us ? 

P Hen What) a coward, Sn John Paunch 9 
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Fal Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, youi giandfathei , 
hut yet no cowaid, Hal 

P Hen Well, we leave that to the pi oof 
Pointz Sm ah Jack, thy hoise stands behind the hedge 
when thou needest him, theie thou shalt find him Faiewell, 
and stand fast 

Fal Now cannot I stuke him, if I should be hanged 
P Hen [ aside to Pomtz] Ned, wheie aie oui disguises? 
Pomtz [ aside to P Hen ] Heie, hard by stand close 

[Exeunt P Hem y ancl Pomtz 
Fal Now, my masteis, happy man be his dole, say I 
eveiy man to his business 

Entet Travellers 

Fust Ti av Come, neighbour 
The boy shall lead our horses down the hill , 

WeTl walk a foot awhile, and ease our legs 
Fal , Gads dee Stand 1 
See Tiav Jesu bless us f 

Fal Strike , down with them , cut the villains’ thioats 
— ah, whoieson cateipillais * bacon fed knaves * they hate us 
youth — down with them , fleece them 

Fust Ti av 0, we’re undone, both we and ouis for ever ! 
Fal Hang ye, goibelhed knaves, aie ye undone? No, 
ye fat chuffs , I would your store weie here 1 On, bacons, on ! 
What, ye knaves 1 young men must live You are giand 
jurors, aie ye? we’ll juie ye, l’faith 

[Exeunt Fal , Gads dkc di ivmg the Travellers out 

Re-entei Prince Henry and Pointz, m buckram suits 

P Hen The thieves have bound the tiue men Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to London, 
it would be argument for a week, laughter foi a month, and 
a good jest for evei 

Pom Stand close I hear them coming [They retu e 

Re-enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, and Peto 

Fal Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse 
before day An the Prince and Pointz he not two an ant 
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cowaids, theie’s no equity stmmg there’s no moie valoui 
m that Pomtz than m a wild duck 

[As they me shanng, the Pnnce and Pomtz set 
upon them 

P Hen Youi money 1 
Pom Viliams f 

[Gadshill, Baidolph, Peto, and ( afte ) a blow o) 
two) Falstaf, ran away, leaving the booty 
behind them 

P Hen Got with much ease Now menily to horse 
The thieves aie scattei d, and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each othei , 

Each takes his fellow for an officei 
Away, good Ned Ealstaff sweats to death, 

And laids the lean eaith as he walks along 
Weie ’t not foi laughing, I should pitv him 

Pom How the logue roar’d 1 [Exeunt 


Scene III Wai hwoi th A loom in the Castle 

Enter Hotspur, reading a letter 

Hot “ — But, for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
contented to he there, in respect of the love I bear your house ” 
He could he contented, — why is he not, then ? In lespect of 
the love he bears our house — he shows m this, he loves his 
own barn better than he loves our house Let me see some 
more “ The purpose you undertake is dangerous ” — why, that’s 
certain ’tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to dunk, hut 
I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flowei, safety “The purpose you undertake is dangerous, 
the friends you have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted, and 
your v hole plot too light foi the counterpoise of so great an oppo 
sition Say you so, say you so? I sav unto you again, you 
are a shallow, cowardly hind, and you he* What a laek bram 
is this * By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was 
laid , our fi lends true and constant a good plot, good friends, 
and full of expectation , an excellent plot, very good friends 
What a frosty-spirited rogue is this f Why, my Lord of York 
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commends the plot and the geneial couise of the action 
Zounds, an I weie now by this rascal, I could biam him with 
his lady’s fan Is theie not my fathei, my uncle, and my 
self? Loid Edmund Moitimei, my Loid of Yoih, and Owen 
Glendowei ? is there not, besides, the Douglas 0 have I not 
all then letters to meet me m aims by the ninth of the next 
month? and aie they not some of them set foiwaid aheady? 
What a pagan mscal is this * an infidel 1 Ha 1 you shall see 
now, m veiy smeenty of feai and cold heait will he to the 
king, and lay open all oni pioceedmgs 0 I could divide 
myself, and go to buffets, foi moving such a dish of slammed 
milk with so honourable an action ' Hang him ' let him tell 
the lung we aie piepaied I will set foiwaid to night 

Enter Lady Perot 

How now, Kate ' I must leave you within these two horns 
Lady 0, my good loid, why aie you thus alone? 

Eoi what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman fiom my Hany’s bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes fiom thee 
Thy stomach, pleasuie, and thy golden sleep ? 

Why dost thou bend thme eyes upon the eaith, 

And start so often when thou sitt’st alone ? 

Why hast thou lost the fiesh blood m thy cheeks , 

And given my treasuies and my lights of thee 
To thick ey’d musing and curs’d melancholy? 

In thy faint slufobeis I by thee have watch’d, 

And heaid thee murmur tales of non wars , 

Speak teims of manage to thy bounding steed , 

Cry “ Courage f to the field — and thou hast talk’d 
Of sallies and letnes, of trenches, tents, 

Of pahsadoes, fi on tiers, parapets, 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverm, 

Of pusoners ransom’d, and of soldieis slam, 

And all the ’cunents (39) of a heady fight 
Thy spirit withm thee hath been so at w r ai. 

And thou hast so W0) hestin’d thee m thy sleep 
That heads of sweat have stood upon thy brow , 

Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream , 

And m thy face strange motions have appeal d. 
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Such as we see when men restrain then bieath 

On some great sudden (41) best 0, what poi tents aie these > 

Some heavy business hath my Ioid m hand, 

And I must know it, else he loves me not 
Hot What, ho I 


Entei a Servant 

Is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 

Sei i He is, my loid, an houi ago 

Hot Hath Butlei brought those hoises from the shenft 1 
Suv One hoise, my loid, he bi ought even now 
Hot What hoise ? a loan, a ciop en, is it not ? 

Sei v It is, my lord 

Hot That roan shall be my thione 

Well, I will back him straight 0 espeiance > — 

Bid Butler lead him foitk into the park [Eut Sen ant 
Lady But hear you, my lord 

Hot What say’st thou, my lady 9 

Lady What is it carries you away ? 

Hot Wh y, my horse 

My love, — my horse 

Lady Out, you mad headed ape ' 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you aie toss’d with I*n faith, {42) 

I’ll know your business, Hany, — that I will 
I fear my bi other Mortimei doth stn 
About his title, and hath sent foi you 
To line his entei pi lse but if you go, — 

Hot So far a foot, I shall be weaiy, love 
Lady Come, come, you paiaquito, answei me 
JDnectly to< 48) this question that I ask 
In faith, I’ll bieak thy little finger, Harry, 

An if thou wilt not tell me tiue 

Hot Away, 

Away, you tufler ? — Love 9 — I love thee not, 

I caie not for thee, Kate this is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d ciowns, 

And pass them current too — Gods me, my hoise 1 — 

What say’st thou, Kate ? what wouldst thou have with me 
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Lady Do you not love me ? do you not, indeed ? 

Well, do not, then , foi since you love me not, 

X will not love myself Do you not love me ? 

Nay, tell me if you speak m jest 01 no 
Hot Come, wilt thou see me ride ? (44) 

And when I am o hoisehack, I will swear 
X love thee infinitely But hark you, Kate , 

1 must not have you hencefoith question me 
Whithei I go, noi leason wheieabout 
WLitker I must, I must , and, to conclude, 

This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate 
1 know you wise , hut yet no fuithei wise 
Than Hairy Peioy’s wife constant you aie , 

But yet a woman and for secrecy, 

No lady closer , foi I well believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, — 

And so far will I tiust thee, gentle Kate 
Lady How 1 so fai ? 

Hot Not an inch fuither But haik you, Kate 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too , 

To day will I set forth, to monow you — 

Will this content you, Kate ? 

Lady It must of force [Exeunt 


Scene IV Eastcheap A i oom m the Bom ’ s-Head Tavern 
Enter Prince Henry 

P Hen Ned, puthee, come out of that fat room, and lend 
me thy hand to laugh a little 

Enter Pointy 

Pom Wheie hast been, Hal ? 

P Hen With three or four loggerheads amongst three or 
fourscore hogsheads I have sounded the very base stung of 
humility Sirrah, I am sworn brother to a leash of drawers , 
and can call them all by their Christian names, as, — Tom, 
Dick, and Braneis They take it already npon their salvation, 
that though I be but Punce of Wales, yet I am the king of 
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couitesy, and tell me flatly I am no pioud Jack, likeFalstafi 
but a Connthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy, — by tbe Lord, 
so they call me, — and when I am king of England, I shall 
command all the good lads m Eastcheap They call dunking 
deep, dying scailet, and when you bieathe m youi watering, 
they cry “hem'” and bid you play it off To conclude, I 
am so good a proficient m one quartei of an houi, that I can 
drink with any tmkei m his own language duimg my life 
I tell thee, Ned, thou hast lost much honoui, that thou weit 
not with me m this action But, sweet Ned, — to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this pennywoith of sugai, 
clapped even now into my hand by an undei skmher, one that 
nevei spake other English m his life than “ Eight shillings 
and sixpence,” and “ You aie welcome, ’ with this shrill 
addition, “Anon, anon, sir ! Score a pint of bastard m the 
Half moon,” 01 so — but, Ned, to duve away the time till 
Ealstaff come, I puthee, do thou stand m some by 100m, 
while I question my puny drawei to what end he gave me the 
sugai , and So thou never leave calling “ Francis, ” that his 
tale to me may be nothing but “ anon ” Step aside, and I’ll 
show thee a piecedent [Exit Points 

Pom [ within ] Fiancis 1 
P Hen Thou ait peifect 
Pom [withm] Fiancis 1 

Enter Favnois 

Fian Anon, anon, sir — Look down into the Pomegian 
ate, Balph 

P lien Come hither, Fiancis 
Fian Myloid? 

P Hen How long hast thou to seive, Fiancis ? 

Fi an Forsooth, five years, and as much as to — 

Pom [within] Francis r 
Fran Anon, anon, sir 

P Hen Five years 1 by’r lady, a long lease foi the clink 
mg of pewter But, Francis, daiest thou be so valiant as to 
play the coward with thy indenture and show it a fan pair of 
heels and run from it ? 

Fian 0 Lord, sir, I’ll he sworn upon all the hooks in 
England, I could find in my heart— 
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Pom [iLithin] Fiancis < 

Ft an Anon, anon, sn 
P Hen How old art thou, Fiancis? 

F) an Let me see, — about Michaelmas next I sh all be— 
Pom [ within ] Fiancis f 

Fian Anon, sir — Piay you, stay a little, my loid 
P Hen Nay, but liaik you, Fiancis foi the sugai thou 
gavest me, — ’twas a pennywoith, was’t not ? — 

Fian 0 Loid, sn, I would it had been two > 

P Hen I will give thee foi it a thousand pound ash me 
when thou wilt, and thou shalt have it 
Pom [ within ] Fiancis ! 

Fian Anon, anon 

P Hen Anon, Francis? No, Francis, but to monow, 
Francis , or, Fiancis, on Thuisday , oi, indeed, Francis, when 
thou wilt But, Francis, — 

F> an My lord ? 

P Hen Wilt thou 10 b this leathern jerkm, crystal but 
ton, nott pated, agate ring, puke stocking, caddis garter, 
smooth tongue, Spanish pouch, — 

Fran 0 Loid, sir, who do you mean ? 

P Hen Why, then, youi biown bastaid is your only 
dunk, for, look you, Fiancis, your white canvas doublet will 
sully in Baibaiy, sir, it cannot come to so much 
Ft an What, sir? 

Pom [ within ] Francis 1 

P Hen Away, you rogue f dost thou not hear them call > 
[Hei e they both call him Ft ancis stands amazed , 
not knowing which uay to go 

Enter Ymtnei 

Vint What, standest thou still, and heaiest such a call 
mg? Look to the guests within [Exit Fiancis ] My loid, 
old Sir John, with half a dozen more, are at the dooi shall 
I let them m ? 

P Hen Let them alone awhile, and then open the door 
[Exit Vintnei ] Pomtz 1 

Re-enter Pointz 
Pom Anon, anon, sir 
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P Hen Small, Falstaff and the lest of the thieves aie 
at the dooi shall we be meiry ? 

Pom As meny as cuckets, my lad But hark ye , what 
cunning match have you made with this jest of the diawei 3 
come, what’s the issue ? 

P Hen I am now of all humouis that have showed 
themselves humouis since the old days of goodman Adam to 
the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock at midnight — 
What s o’clock, Fiancis ? 

Fran [ivithin] Anon, anon, sir 

P Hen That evei this fellow should have fewei uouH 
than a panot, and yet the son of a woman f His mdustrj 
is up stans and down stairs, his eloquence the parcel of a 
reckoning I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspui of 
the noith , he that kills me some six oi seven dozen ot Scots 
at a (46) breakfast, washes his hands, and says to his wife, “Fie 
upon this quiet life 1 X want woik ” “ 0 my sweet Hany, 
says she, “ how many hast thou killed to day?” “ Give my 
roan horse* a drench,” says he , and answers, “ Some foui- 
teen,” an houi after, — “ a trifle, a tnfle ” I prithee, call m 
Falstaff 1 11 play Pei cy, and that damned biawn shall play 
Dame Mortimei his wife “ Rivo,” says the diunkaid Call 
m nbs, call m tallow 

Entei Fatstait, Gadsiiiil, Babdqlph, and Peto, followed hy 
Francis with wine t 

Pom Welcome, Jack wheie hast thou been ? 

Fal A plague of all cowaids, I say, and a vengeance too 1 
mairy, and amen ' — Give me a cup of sack, boy —Ere I lead 
this life long, I’ll sew nether stocks, and mend them and foot 
them too A plague of all cowaids 1 — Give me a cup of sack, 
logue — Is theie no vntue extant ? [Di mh 

P Hen Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? 
pitiful heai ted butter ,' m) that melted at the sweet tale of the 
sun l if thou didst, then behold that compound 

Fal You rogue, here’s lime m this sack too there is 
nothing but loguery to be found m villanous man yet a 
coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime m it,— a villan- 
ous coward — Go thy ways, old Jack , die when thou wilt, if 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the 
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earth., then am I a shotten herring Theie live not thiee 
good men unhanged m England , and one of them is fat, and 
glows old God help the while 1 a bad world, I say I would 
I weie a weavei , I could sing psalms 01 any thing A plague 
of all cowaids ’ I say still 

P Hen How now, wool sack 1 what mutter you ? 

Fal A king’s son ’ If I do not heat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a daggei of lath, and dnve all thy subjects 
afoie thee like a flock of wild geese, I’ll nevei weai hail on 
my face moie You Pnnce of Wales 1 

P Hen Why, you whoieson lound man, what’s the 
matter ? 

Fal Aie yon not a coward ? answei me to that — and 
Pomtz theie ? 

Pom Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me cowaid, by 
the Loid, I’ll stab thee 

Fal I call thee cowaid * I’ll see thee damned eie I call 
thee cowaid but I would give a thousand pound, I could 
lun as fast as thou canst You aie straight enough m the 
shoulders, — you caie not who sees youi back call you that 
backing of your friends 9 A plague upon such backing 1 give 
me them that will face me — Give me a cup of sack — I am 
a logue, if I drunk to day 

P Hen 0 villain 1 thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last 

Fal All’s one for that A plague of all cowaids f still 
sa y I [pi inks 

P Hen What’s the matter 9 

Fal What’s the matter 1 there be four of us here have 
ta’en a thousand pound this day morning 

P Hen Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Fal Where is it t taken fiom us it is a bundled upon 
poor four of us 

P Hen What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal I am a rogue, if I were not at half swoid with 
a dozen of them two hours together I have scaped by 
miracle I am eight times thrust through the doublet, four 
through the hose , my bucklei cut through and through , my 
sword hacked kke a hand saw,' — ecce signwn ' I never dealt 
better since I was a man ail would not do A plague of 
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all cowaids 1 — Let them speak if they speak more 01 less 
than tiuth, they aie villains and the sons of darkness 
P Hen Speak, sirs , how was it ? 

Gads We foui set upon some dozen, — 

Fal Sixteen at least, my loid 
Gads And bound them 
Peto No, no, they weie not bound 
Fal You logue, they weie bound, eveiy man of them , 
or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew 

Gads As we weie shanng, some six 01 seven fiesk men 
set upon us, — 

Fal And unbound the rest, and then came (47) m the 
othei 

P Hen What, fought ye with them all ? 

Fal All 1 I know not what ye call all , but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish C48) if theie 
were not two or thiee and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two lagged creature 

P Hen Pray God you have not muidered some of them 
Fal Nay, that’s past praying foi I have peppeied two 
of them , two I am suie I have paid, — two logues m buck- 
ram suits I tell thee what, Hal, — if I tell thee a lie, spit 
m my face, call me horse Thou knowest my old ward , — 
heie I lay, and thus I bore my point Pour rogues m buck 
lam let duve at me, — 

P Hen What, four ? thou saidst but two even now 
Fal Four, Hal , I told thee four 
Pom Ay, ay, he said four 

Fal These foui came all a front, and mainly thiust at 
me I made me no moie ado but took all their seven points 
m my target, thus 

P Hen Seven ? why, there were but four even now 
Fal In buckram ? 

Pom Ay, four, m buckram suits 
Fal Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else 
P Hen Prithee, let him alone , we shall have more anon 
Fal Host thou hear me, Hal ? 

P Hen Ay, and mark thee too, J ack 
Fal Ho so, foi it is worth the listening to These nine 
5 n buekiam that I told thee of, — 
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P Htn So, two more already 

Fal Then points being broken, — • 

Pom Down fell their hose 

Fal Began to give me giound but I followed me close, 
came m foot and band , and with a thought seven of the 
eleven I paid 

P Hen 0 monstious 1 eleven buclaam men giown out 
of two > 

Iml But, as the devil would have it, tlnee misbegotten 
knaves m Kendal gieen came at my back and let duve at 
me, — foi it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy 
band 

P Hen These lies aie like the fatbei that begets them, 
— gioss as a mountain, open, palpable Why, thou clay 
biamed guts, thou nott pated (49) fool, thou whoreson, obscene, 
gieasy tallow keecb, — (50) 

Fal What, ait thou mad ? ait thou mad ? is not the 
truth the tiutb ? 

P Hen Why, bow couldst thou know these men m 
Kendal green, when it was so daik thou couldst not see thy 
band ? come, tell us youi leason what sayest thou to this ? 

Pom Come, youi leason, Jack, — youi reason 

Fal What, upon compulsion ? No , weie I at the strap 
pado, or all the lacks m the world, I would not tell you on 
compulsion Give you a leason on compulsion f if reasons 
were as plenty as blackbeiries, I would give no man a leason 
upon compulsion, I 

P Hen I’ll be no longer guilty of this sm , this sang 
nine coward, this bed piessei, this horse’ back bieakei, this 
huge bill of flesh, — 

Fal Away, you starvebng, you eel skm, (sl) you ducd 
neat’s tongue, you bull’s pizzle, you stock Ash, — 0 foi bieath 
to utter what is hke thee ’ — you tailoi’s yaid, you sheath, you 
bow-ease, you vile standing tuck, — 

P Hen We||, bieathe awhile, and then to it again and 
when thou, hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me 
speak but this 

Pom Mark, Jack 

P Hen We two saw you four set on foui , you* 5 ® bound 
them, and wore masters of then wealth —Mark now, how 
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a plain tale shall put you down — Then did we two set on 
you foui , and, with a woid, outfaced you from your piize, 
and have it , yea, and can show it you here m the house — 
and, Falstaff, you earned your guts away as nimbly, with 
as quick dextenty, and loaied foi meicy, and still lan and 
roared, as evei I heaid bull calf What a slave art thou, to 
hack thy swoid as thou hast done, and then say it was m 
fight 1 What trick, what device, what staitmg hole, canst 
thou now find out to hide thee fiom this open and appaient 
shame ? 

Pom Come, let s hear, Jack , what tuck hast thou 
now? 

Fal By the Loid, I knew ye as well as he that made ye 
Wh), hear ye, my masteis was it foi me to kill the keu 
appaient 9 should I turn upon the tiue prince ? why, thou 
knowest I am as valiant as Hercules but bewaie instinct 
the lion will not touch the true pnnee Instinct is a gieat 
matter , I was a cowaid on instinct I shall think the better 
of myself and thee dui mg my life , I for a valiant lion, and 
thou foi a true pnnee But, by the Loid, lads, I am glad 
you have the money — Hostess, clap to the doois [to Hostn s' 
witlwi] — watch to night, pray to monow — Gallants, lads, 
boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come 
to you 1 What, shall we be merry ? shall we have a play ex 
tempore ? 

P Hen Content , — and the aigument shall be thy run 
ning away 

Fal Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me 1 
Entei Hostess 

Host 0 Jesu, my loid the prince, — 

P Hen How now, my lady the hostess f what sayest thou 
to me ? 

Host Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court 
at door would speak with you he says he comes horn your 
father, 

P Hen Give him as much as will make him a loyal 
man, and send him back again to my mother 

Fal What mannei of man is he ? 

Host An old man 
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Fed What doth gravity out of his hed at midnight ? — 
Shall I give him his answei ? 

P Hen Pnthee, do, Jack 

Fed Faith, and I’ll send him packing [Exit 

P Hen Now, sus — by’i lady, you fought fail , — so did 
you, Peto, — so did you, Baidolph you aie lions too, you 
lan away upon instinct, you will not touch the true punce , 
no, — fie 1 

Baid Faith, I lan when I saw otheis lun 

P Hen Tell me now m earnest, how came Falstaff’s 
sword so hacked ? 

Peto Why, he hacked it with his daggei , and said he 
would sweai truth out of England, but he would make you 
believe it was done in fight , and peisuaded us to do the like 

Baid Yea, and to tickle oui noses with speai glass to 
make them bleed , and then to beslubber oui gaiments with 
it, and sweai it was the blood of true men I did that I did 
not this seven year before, — I blushed to heai his monstious 
devices 

P Hen 0 villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
yeais ago, and wert taken with the manner, and evei since 
thou hast blushed extempoie Thou hadst fire and sword on 
thj side, and yet thou rannest away what instinct hadst thou 
foi it ? 

Bard My lord, do you see these meteors ? do you behold 
these exhalations ? 

P Hen I do 

Bard What think you they portend ? 

P Hen Hot livers and cold purses 

Baid Cholei, my lord, if lightly taken 

P Hen No, if rightly taken, halter — Here comes lean 
Jack, here comes bare-bone 

Re-enter Falstaff 

How now, my sweet cieatuie of bombast * How long ls’t ago, 
Jack, since thou sawest thine own knee ? 

Fal My own knee ! when I was about thv years, Hal, I 
Was not an eagle’s talon m the waist , I could have crept into 
any alderman’s thumb ring a plague of sighing and grief f 
it Mows a man up like a Madder —There’ s villanous news 
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abioad lieie was Sir John Biaey fiom youi fathei, yon 
mnst to the couit in the moimng That same mad fellow ot 
the noith, Peicy , and he of Wales, that gave Amaimon the 
bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and swoie the devil 
his tiue liegeman upon the cioss of a Welsh hook, — what, a 
pligue, call ^ou him? — 

Pom 0, Grlendowei 

Fal Owen, Owen, — the same, and his son m law, Mor 
timer, and old Noithumbeiland, and that spughtly Scot of 
Scots, Douglas, thit mns o’ hoiseback up a hill peipendi 
cular, — 

P Hen He that ndes at high speed and with his pistol 
kills a spanow fljmg 
Fal You have hit it 
P Hen So did he nevei the spanow 
Fal Well, that lascal hath good mettle m him, he will 
not run 

P Hen Why, what a lascal ait thou, then, to piaise him 
so toi lunning * 

Fal O’ hoiseback, ye cuckoo , but a foot he will not budge 
a foot 

P Hen Yes, Jack, upon mstmct 
Fal I giant je, upon mstmct — Well, he is theic too, 
and one Moidake, and a thousand blue caps moie Woicestei 
is stolen away to night, thy fathei s beaid is turned white 
with the news you may buy land now as cheap as stmhmg 
mackerel 

P Hen Why, then, it is like, if theie come a hot June, 
and this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy maidenheads as 
they buy hob nails, by the hundred (B3) 

Fal By the mass, lad, thou sayest true, it is like we 
shall have good trading that way — 'But tell me, Hal, ait 
thou not hombly afeard ? thou bemg heir appaient, could the 
world pick thee out three such enemies again as that fiend 
Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil Glendowei ? art thou 
not hombly afraid? doth not thy blood thrill at it? 

P Hen Not a whit, T faith , I lack some of thy mstmct 
1ml Well, thou wilt he hombly clnd to morrow when 
thou earnest to thy father if thou love me, practise an an 
swer 
von. iv 


B 
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P Hen Do thou stand foi my fathei, and examine me 
upon the paiticulars ot my life 

Fal Shall I? content — this than shall be my state, this 
daggei my sceptie, and this cushion my ciown 

P Hen Thy state is t iken toi a joint stool, thy golden 
sceptie for a leaden daggei, and thy piecious uch ciown foi 
a pitiful bald ciown 1 

Fal Well, an the fine of grace be not quite out of thee, 
now shalt thou be moved — Give me a cup of sack to make 
mine eyes look led, that it may be thought I have wept , foi 
I must speak m passion, and I will do it m King Cambyses’ 
vein [Pi inks 

P Hen Well, here is my leg 
Fal And here is my speech — Stand aside, nobility 
Host 0 Jesu, this is excellent sport, T faith 
Fal Weep not, sweet queen, foi trickling teais are 
vam 

Host 0, the father, how he holds his countenance ? 

Fal Foi God’s sake, loids, convey my tnstful fe4) queen , 
For teais do stop the flood gates of hei eyes 

Host 0 Jesu, he doth it as like one of these hailotiy 
players as evei I see 

Fal Peace, good pint pot , peace, good tickle biam — 
Harry, I do not only maivel where thou spendest thy time, 
but also how thou ait accompanied foi though the camomile, 
the moie it is tiodden on, the fastei it glows, yet vouth, the 
moie it is wasted, the soonei it weais That thou ait my son, 
I have paitly thy niothei’s word, paitly my own opinion , but 
chiefly a Villanous tuck of thine eye, and a foolish hanging 
of thy nethei lip, that doth warrant me If, then, thou be 
son to me, here lies the point, — why, being son to me, art 
thou so pointed at ? Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a 
micher, and eat blackberries ? a question not to be asked 
Shall the son of England piove a thief, and take purses? a 
question to he asked There is a thing, Harry, which thou 
hast often heaid of, and it is known to many m oui land hy 
the name of pitch this pitch, as ancient writers do lepoit, 
doth defile , so doth the company thou keepest foi, Hany, 
now I do not speak to thee m drink, hut m teais , not m plea 
sure, hut m passion , not m woids only, hut m woes also — 
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and yet that, is a vntuous man whom I have often noted m 
thy company, but I know not his name 

P Hen What mannei of man, an it like yonr majesty 9 
Fal A goodly poitly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent , of a 
cheeiful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carnage, and 
as I think, his age some fifty, 01, by’r lady, inclining to thiee 
scoie , and now I remembei me, his name is Falstaff if that 
man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me, foi, Hany, I 
see vntue m his looks If, then, the tiee may be known by 
the flint, as the fruit by the tiee, then, peiemptonly I speak 
it, there is vntue m that Falstaff him keep with, the rest 
banish And tell me now, thou naughty vailet, tell me where 
hast thou been this month ? 

P Hen Dost thou speak like a king ? Do thou stand for 
me, and I’ll play my fathei 

Fal Depose me ? if thou dost it half so gravely, so majes 
tically, both m woid and mattei, hang me up bj the heels foi 
a labbit-sucker 01 a poulter’s haie 
P Hen Well, heie I am set 
Fal And here I stand —judge, my masteis 
P Hen Now, Hairy, whence come you? 

Fal My noble bid, from Eastcheap 
P Hen The complaints I hear of thee aie gnevous 
Fal ’Sblood, my loid, they aie false — nay, I’ll tickle ye 
foi a young pnnee, i’ faith 

P Hen Sweaiest thou, ungracious boy? henceforth neei 
look on me Thou ait violently earned away from grace 
theie is a devil haunts thee, in the likeness of an old fat man, 
—a tun of man is thy companion Why dost thou converse 
with that trunk of humouis, that bolting hutch of beastliness, 
that swollen parcel of diopsies, that huge bombard of sack, 
that stuffed cloak bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree ox 
with the pudding m his belly, that reverend vice, that giay 
iniquity, that fathei ruffian, that vanity m years ? Wherein 
is he good, but to taste sack and drink it ? wherein neat and 
cleanly, but to caive a capon and eat it? wherein cunning, 
but m ci aft 9 wheiem ciatty, but m villany 9 whciem villan 
ous, but m all things ? wheiem worthy, hut m nothing ? 

Fal I would youi grace would take me with you whom 
means youi grace > 
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P Hen That villanous abominable misleadei of youth, 
Falstaff, that old white beaided Satan 
Fal My lord, the man I know 
P Hen I know thou dost 

Fal But to sa) I know moie haim m him than m my 
self, weie to siy moie than I know That he is old,— the 
moie the pity, — his white hans do witness it, but that he is 
— saving youi leveience — a vhoiemastei, that I utterlj deny 
It sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked ' if to be 
old and meny be a &m, then m my an old host that I know 
is damned if to be fat be to be hated, then Phaiaoh & lean 
kme aie to be loved No, my good loid , banish Peto, banish 
Baidolph, banish Pomtz but, toi sweet Tack Falstaff, kind 
Jack Falstaff, tiue Jack Falstaff, \aliant Jack Falstaff, and 
theiefore moie valiant, being, as he is, old Jack FalstaS, 
banish not him thy Hany s company, banish not him thy 
Hany s company (55) — banish plump Jack, and banish all the 
woild 

P Hen I do, I wall [A knocking heai d 

[Exeunt Hostess, Fi anus, and Baidolph 

Re entei Bardolph, running 

Baid <*), my loid, my lord ' the sheriff with a most mon 
stious watch is at the door 

Fal Out, ye logue 1 — Play out the play I have much 
to say m the behalf of that Falstaff 

Re entei Hostess, hastily 

Host 0 Jesu, my lord, my loid, — 

P Hen (fG) Heigh, heigh ! the devil udes upon a fiddle 
stick what’s the mattei ? 

Host The sheriff and all the watch aie at the door they 
are come to search the house Shall I let them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou heai, Hal ? never call a true piece of gold a 
counterfeit thou art essentially mad, without seeming so (57) 

P Hen And thou a natuial coward, without instinct 

Fal I deny youi majoi if you will deny the shenff, so , 
if not, let him enter if I become not a cait as well as another 
man, a plague on my bringing up ! I hope I shall as soon he 
strangled with a haltei as another 
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P Hen Go, hide thee behind the arras — the rest walk 
up above Now, my masters, for a tiue face and a (68) good 
conscience 

Fed Both which I have had , but then date is out, and 
therefoie I’ll hide me 

P Hen Call m the shei iff 

[ Exeunt all except the Prince and Points u> 


Mite ) Sheriff and Cairier 

Now, master sheriff, what’s your will with me ? 

She? Fnst, paidon me, my lord A hue and ciy 
Hath follow’d ceitam men unto this house 
P Hen What men ? 

She? One of them is well known, my giacious loid, — 

A gross fat man 

Ca? As fat as butter 

P Hen The man, I do assuie you, is not heie, 

F01 I myself at this time have employ’d him 
And, sheriff, I’ll engage my woid to thee, 

That I will, by to morrow dinner -time, 

Send him to answei thee, or any man, 

F01 any thing he shall be chaig’d withal 
And so, let me entieat you leave the house 

She? I will, my loid Theie aie two gentlemen 
Have m this lobbery lost three bundled marks 

P Hen It may be so if he have robb’d these men, 

He shall be answerable , and so, farewell 
She? Good night, my noble lord 
P Hen I think it is good morrow, is it not ? 

Shei Indeed, my lord, I thmk’t be two o’clock 

[Exeunt Shenff and Corner 
P Hen This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s Go, 
call him forth 

Pdm Falstaff > — fast asleep behind the arias, and snorting 
bke a horse 

P Hen Hark, how hard he fetches bieath Seaieh his 
pockets [Point# searches ] What hast thou found ? 

Pom Nothing but papers, my lord 
P Hen Let’s see what they he read them 
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Pom [lead','] “ Item, A capon, 2s 2d 

Item, Sauce, id 

Item, Sack, two gallons, As 8 d 

Item, Anchoyips and sack altei suppei, 2 s Qcl 
Item, Bread, ob ’ 


P Hen Omonstious' But one half peunywoi tli of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack’ — What theie is else, keep 
close, we’ll lead it at more advantage theie let him sleep 
till day I’ll to the coiut m the morning We must all to 
the wais, and thy place shall be honouiable 1 11 piocuie this 
fat logue a chaige of foot, and I know his death will be a 
maich of twelve scoie The money shall be paid hack again 
with advantage Be with me betimes in the morning , and 
so, good monow, Pomtz 

Pum Good monow, good my loid [Exeunt 


ACT III 

Scene I Bangoi A loom m the Aichdeaeon’s hou^e 

Entei Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, and Glenbower 

Moit These piomises aie fair, the paities suie, 

And our induction full of prospeious hope 

Hot Lord Moitimei, — and cousin G-lendower, — 
Will you sit down ? — 

And uncle Worcestei (61) — a plague upon it * 

I have forgot the map 

Glend No, here it is 

Sit, cousin Peiey , — sit, good cousin Hotspui, 

For by that name as oft as Lancaster 

Loth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you m heaven 

Hot And you m hell, as often C62) as he heais 
Owen Glendower spoke of 

Glend I cannot blame him at my nativity 
The front of heaven was Ml of fiery shapes, 

Of burning ciessets , and <es) at my birth 
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The frame and huge foundation of the eaith 
ShaL d like a cowaid 

Hot Why, so it would have done 

At the same season, if youi mothei’s cat 
Had kitten d, (64) though youiself had ne’er been bom 
Qlend I say the earth did shake when I was bom 
Hot And I Say the eaith was not of my mind, 

If you suppose as feaung you it shook 

Qlcncl The heavens weie all on fiie, the eaith did ti enable 
Hot 0, then th’ earth shook to see the heavens on fiie, 
And not m feai of youi nativity 
Diseased nature oftentimes bleaks foith 
In stiange ei upturns, oft the teeming eaith 
Is with a land of colic pinch’d and vex d 
By the lmpnsonmg of uniuly wind 
Within hei womb , which, foi enlaigement striving, 

Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss giown toweis At your bnth, 

Oui giandam eaith, having this distempeiatuie, 

In passion shook 

Glend Cousin, of many men 

I do not beai these crossings Give me leave 
To tell you once again, that at my bnth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes , 

The goats lan from the mountains, and the heids 
Were stiangely clamorous to (65> the frighted fields 
These signs have maik d me extiaoidmary , 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not m the roll oi common men 

Where is he living, — clipp’d m with the sea 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, — 

Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Gan trace me m the tedious ways of art, 

And hold me pace m deep experiments 

Hot I think there is no man speaks better Welsh — 
I’ll to dinner 

Moit Peace, cousin Peicy, you will make him mad 
Glend I can call spirits from the vasty deep 
Hot Why, so can I, or so can any plan , 
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But will tLey come when you do call foi them 0 

Glencl Why, I can teach thee, cousin, to command 
The devil 

Hot And X can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil 
By telling tiuth tell tiuth, and shame the devil — 

If thou have power to laise him, bung him hithei, 

And I’ll be sworn I’ve powei to shame him hence 
0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil 1 
Moit Come, come, 

No moie of this unpiofitable chat 

Glencl Three times hath Hemy Bolmgbiohe made head 
Against my powei , tin ice fiom the banks of Wye 
And sandy bottom’d Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and weather beaten back 

Hot Home without boots, and m foul weathei too ! 

How scap’d he agues, (S8) m the devil s name ? 

Glend Come, heie’s the map shall we divide oui light 
Accoidmg to oui threefold oidei ta’en 9 
Molt The aichdeacon hath divided it (67) 

Into thiee limits veiy equally — 

England, fiom Tient and Severn hithei to, 

By south and east is to my part assign’d 
All westwaid, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 

And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen Glendowei — and, deal coz, to you 
The remnant northwaid, lying off fiom Tient 
And our indentures tripartite are diawn, 

Which being sealed interchangeably, — 

A business that this night may execute, — 

To monow, eousm Peicy, you, and I, 

And my good Lord of Woicestei, will set forth 
To meet your fathei and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury 
My father Glendowei is not ready yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days — * 

[To Glend ] Within that space you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen 
Glend A shorter time shall send me to you, lords 
And m my conduct shall your ladies come , 

Erom whom you now must steal, and take no leave, 
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Foi (68) tlieie will be a woild of water shed 
Upon the paitmg of yom wives and you 

Hot Methmks my moiety, north fiom Bui ton hue, 

In quantity equals not one of youis 
See how this nvei comes me cianking m, 

And cuts me fiom the best of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle out 
I’ll have the cui lent m this place damm’d up , 

And heie the smug and silvei Tient shall lun 
In a new channel, fan and evenly 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so nch a bottom here 

Olend Not wind ? it shall, it must , you see it doth 
Mort Yea, but 

Mails: how he beais his couise, and luns me up 
With like advantage on the othei side , 

Gelding th’ opposed continent as much 
As on the other side it takes fiom you 

Wo? Yea, but a little chaige will tiench him heie, 

And* on this noith side win this cape of land , 

And then he luns stiaightly and evenly (G9> 

Hot I’ll have it so a little chaige will do it 

Glend I will not have it altei ’d 

Hot Will not you ? 

Glend No, noi you shall not 

Hot Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend Why, that will I 

Hot Let me not understand you, then , 

Speak it m Welsh 

Glend I can speak English, loid, as well as you, 

For I was train’d up in the English court , 

Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, — 

A virtue that was nevei seen m you 

Hot Marry, and I’m glad of it with all my heart 
I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 

Than one of these same metre ballad mongers , 

I had lathei hear a brazen canstick turn’d. 

Or a diy wheel grate on the axletree , 
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And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetiy — 

Tis like the foic’d gait of a shuffling nag 
Glend Come, you shall have Tient turn’d 
Hot I do not care_ 1 11 give thnce so much land 
To any well deseivmg fnend , (70) 

But m the way of baigam, maik ye me, 

1 11 cavil on the ninth pait of a hail 

Aie the mdentuies diawn ? shall we be gone ? 

Glend The moon shines fan , you may away by night 
I’ll m and (71) haste the wntei, and withal 
Bieak with your wives of youi depaituie hence 
I am ah aid my daughtei will iuii mad, 

So much she doteth on her Moitimei [Eat 

Moit Fie, cousin Peicy 1 how you cioss my father 1 
Hot I cannot choose sometime he angeis me 
With telling me of the moldwaip and the ant. 

Of the di earner Meilm and his prophecies, 

And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clip wing d gnffin and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith I tell you what, — 

He held me last night at the C72) least nine hours 

In leckomng up the seveial devils’ names 

That were his lackeys I cried “ hum,’ and “ well, go to, ,(7 1 

But mark d him not a woid 0, he s as tedious 

As is ( ' 43 a tired hoise, a railing wife , 

Woise than a smoky house — I had lather live 
With cheese and garlic m a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer house m Christendom 

Mart In faith, he is a worthy gentleman , 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments , valiant as a lion, 

And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India Shall I tell you, cousin 9 
He holds your temper m a high lespect, 

And cuibs himself even of his natural scope 
When you do cross his humour , faith he does 
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I wan ant you, that man is not alive 
Might so have tempted him as yon have done, 

Without the taste of dangei and lepioof 
But do not use it oft, let me entieat you 

Woi In faith, my loid, you aie too wilful blame , ( } 

And since youi coming hithei have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault 
Though sometimes it show gieatness, couiage, blood,™ 

And that’s the dearest giace it lendeis you, — 

Yet oftentimes it doth piesent haish lage, 

Defect of manneis, want of government, 

Pnde, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain 
The least of uhich haunting a nobleman 
Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all paits besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation 

Hot Well, I am school’d good manneis be youi speed 1 
Here come oui wives, and let us take oui leave 

Re entei Glendower, with Lady Mortimer and Lady Pram 

Mart This is the deadly spite that angers me, — 

My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh 

Olend My daughtei weeps she will not part with rou, 
She’ll be a soldier too, she’ll to the wais 

Mot Good fathei, tell her she (76) and my aunt Percy 
Shall follow m youi conduct speedily 

[Glendonei speaks to Lady Moi time) ui TJ ehh, 
and she ansivei s him w the same 
Olend She’s despeiate heie, a peevish self will’d har 
lotry, 

One no (7<) peisuasion can do good upon 

[ [Lady Moi timei speaks to Mortimer m Jf elsh 
Mart I understand thy looks that pietty Welsh 
Which thou pour’st down horn these swelling heavens (78) 

I am too perfect m , and, but for shame, 

In such a parley should I answer thee 

[Lady Moi timer speaks to him again in Welsh 
I understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 

And that’s a feeling disputation 

4* 
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But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learn d thy language , foi thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fan queen m a summei’s bowei, 

With lavishing division, to hei lute 

Olend Nay, if you melt, then will she run quite (79) mad 
[ Lady Moi times speaks to Mortimci again in Welsh 
Moi t 0, I am ignoiance itself m this 
Glend She bids you 

Upon (80) the wanton mshes lay you down, 

And lest youi gentle head upon hei lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 

And on youi eyelids ciown the god of sleep, 

Charming youi blood with pleasing heaviness , 

Making such difference betwixt wake and sleep 
As is the diffeience betwixt day and night, 

The hour befoie the heavenly harness’d team 
Begins his golden piogiess m the east 

Moi t With all my heait I’ll sit and heai hei sing 
By that time will oui book, I think, be diawn 
Glend Do so , 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang m the an a thousand leagues from hence , 

Yet (81) straight they shall be heie sit, and attend 

Hot Come, Kate, thou ait perfect m lying down come, 
quick, quick, that I may lay my head m thy lap 

Lady P Go, ye giddy goose [ The music plays 

Hot Now I peiceive the devil understands Welsh , 

And ’tis no marvel he’s so humorous 
By’r lady, he’s a good musician 

Lady P Then should you be nothing but musical , for 
you are altogether governed by humouis Lie still, ye thief, 
and hear the lady sing m Welsh 

Hot I had rather heai Lady, my braeh, howl m lush 
Lady P% Wouldst thou have thy head broken ? 

Hot No 

Lady P Then be still 
Hot Neither , ’tis a woman’s fault 
Lady P Now God help thee 1 
Hot To the Welsh lady’s bed 
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Lady P What s that ? 

Hot Peace f she sings 

[ i B elsh song sung by Lady Mo it mu 
Come, Kate, I’ll have youi song too 

Lady P Not mine, m good sooth 

Hot Not yours, m good sooth' Heait jou sweai hkt 
a comfit maker’s wile ' “Not yon, m good sooth, ( ' and 
“ as true as I live , and “ as God shall mend me md “as 
suie as day 

And giv’st such saicenet suiety for thy oaths, 

As if thou ne’ei walk’dst fuither thin Fmsbui} 

Sweai me, Kate, like a lady as thou ait, 

A good mouth falling oath and leave “ m sooth, 

And such protest of peppei gingerbread, 

To velvet guaids and Sunday citizens 
Come, smg 

Lady P I will not smg 

Hot ’Tis the next way to turn tailor, 01 be ledbieast 
teacher An the mdentuies be diawn, I’ll away within these 
two hours , and so, come m when ye will [Exit 

Glend Come, come, Loid Moitimei , you aie as slow 
As hot Loid Peicy is on file to go 
By this our book ’s diawn , (83) we’ll but seal, and then 
To hoise immediately 

Moit With all my heait [Exeunt 


Scene II London A 1 oom m the palace 
Enter King Henri, Prince Henry, and Loids 

K Hen Lords, give us leave, the Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some puvate C84) conference but be near at hand, 
For we shall presently have need of you [Exeunt Lo\ ds 
I know not whether God will have it so, 

For some displeasing service I have done, 

That, m his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed levengement and a scourge for me , 

But thou dost, m thy passages of life, 

Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
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Foi the hot vengeance and the lod ol hca\en 
To punish my mistieadmgs Tell me else, 

Could such moidmate and low desnes, 

Such pool, such base/ s,) such lewd, such mean attempts, 
Such banen pleasuies, mde society, 

As thou art match d withal and giafted to, 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thv puncely heart ? 

P Hon So please youi majesty, I would I could 
Quit all offences with as cleai excuse 
As well as I am doubtless I can puige 
Myself of many I am charg’d withal 
Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, m lepioof of many tales devis’d, — 

Which oft the ear of gieatness needs must hear, — 

By smiling pick thanks and base news mongeis, 

I may, foi some things true, wheiem my youth 
Hath faulty wandei’d and nregulai, 

Bind paidon on my tiue submission 

K Hen God paidon thee * — yet let me wondei, Hany, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite fiom the flight of all thy ancestois 
Thy place m council thou hast ludely lost, 

Which by thy younger bi other is supplied , 

And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the couit and pimees of my blood 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is min’d , and the soul of eveiy man 
Piophetically does foiethmk (so thj fall 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common hackney’d m the eyes of men, 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company, — 

Opinion, that did help me to the ciown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me m reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood 

By being seldom seen, I could not stn 

But, like a comet, I was wondei ’d at , 

lhat men would tell their children, “ This is he ” 

Others would saj, “ Where, which is Bolinghioke ? ’ 
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And then I stole all couitesy fiom heaven, 

And dress d myself m such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance fiom men s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from then mouths, 
Even m the piesence of the ci owned knag 
Thus did I keep my peison fiesh and now, 

My piesence, like a lobe pontifical, 

Ne’ei seen hut wondei’d at and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 

And won by laieness such solemnity 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesteis and lash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon burnt , caided his state , (87) 
Mingled his loyalty with capering fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of eveiy beaidless vam comparative , 

Giew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff’d himself to popularity. 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes. 

They suifeited with honey, and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a httle (8S) 
More than a little is by much too much 
So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is m June, 

Heaid, not regarded, — seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick and blunted noth community, 

Afioid no extiaoidmaiy gaze, 

Such as is bent on sun like majesty 
When it shines seldom m admning eyes , 

But rathei drowz’d, and hung their eyehds dowi, 
Slept m his face, and rendei'd such aspect 
As cloudy men use to then adversaries, 

Being with his presence glutted, goig’d, and full 
And m that very hna, Harry, stand’st thou, 

Eoi thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile participation not an eye 
But is a weaiy of thv common sight, 

Save mine, which hath desn d to see thee moie, 
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Winch, now doth that I would not have it do, — 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness 

P Hen I shill heieaftei, my thuce giacious loid, 

Be moie myself 

K Hai Foi all the woild / 81 
As thou ait to (90) this houi, was Bichaid then 
■When I hom Fiance set foot at Bivenspurg , 

And even as I was then is Peicy now 
Now, by my sceptie, and my soul to boot, 

He hath moie woithy mteiest to the state 
Than thou, the shadow of succession , 

For, of no right, noi coloui like to light, 

He doth fill fields with harness m the lealm, 

Turns head against the lion’s aimed jaws , 

And, being no moie m debt to yeais than thou, 

Leads ancient loids and leveiend bishops on 
To bloody battles and to bruising aims 
What nevei dying honoui hath he got 
Against lenowned Douglas ' whose high deeds, 

Whose hot inclusions, and gieat name m aims, 

Holds fiorn all soldieis chief majonty 
And? mihtaiy title capital 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ 
Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mais m swathing clothes, 

This infant wamor, m his entei puses 
Discomfited gieat Douglas ta’en him once, 

Enlarged him, and made a fuend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our thione 
And what say you to this ? Peicy, Northumberland, 

Th’ Aichbishop’s giace of Yoik, Douglas, and (91) Moitimei, 

Capitulate against us, and aie up 

But wherefoie do I tell these news to thee? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my neai’st and dearest enemy 1 ? 

Thou that ait like enough, — through vassal feai, 

Base inclination, and the stait of spleen, — 

To fight against me under Percy s pay, 

To dog his heels, and couit’sy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou ait degeneiate 
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P Hen Do not think so , you shall not find it so 
knd God foigive them that so much have sway d 
Youi majesty’s good thoughts away fiom me > 

I will ledeem all this on Peicy’s head, 

And, m the closing of some glonous day, 

Be bold to tell you that I am youi son , 

When I will weai a gaiment all of blood, 

And stain my favoui c92) m a bloody mask, 

Which, wash’d away, shall scoui my shame with it 
And that shall be the day, whene’ei it lights, 

That this same child of honoui and lenown. 

This gallant Hotspui, this all piaised knight, 

And youi unthought of Hany, chance to meet 
For every honoui sitting on his helm, 

Would they weie multitudes, and on my head 
My shames redoubled 1 foi the time will come 
That I shall make this noithem youth exchange 
His glonous deeds foi my indignities 
Peicy is but my factoi, good my loid, 

T’ engioss up glonous deeds on my behalf, 

And I will call him to so strict account, 

That he shall lendei eveiy gloiy up, 

Yea, even the slightest woiship of his time, 

Oi I will teai the reckoning fiom his heait 
This, m the name of God, I piomise here 
The which if he be pleas’d I shall perfoim, 

I do beseech youi majesty, may salve 
The long giown wounds of my mtempeiance 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands , 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest paicel of this vow 

K Hen A hundred thousand rebels die in this — 
Thou shalt have chaige and sovereign trust heiem 

Enter Sn Walter Blunt 

How now, good Blunt * thy looks are full of speed 

Blva$ So is C08) the business that I come to speak of 
Lord Mbi timer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
Th’ eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury 
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A mighty and a feaiful head they aie, 

If piomises he kept on eveiy hand, 

As evei offei’d foul plaj m a state 

K Hen I he Eail of Westmoi eland set loith to day, 
With him my son, Loid John of Lancastei , 

Foi this advertisement is five days old — 

On Wednesday next, Ilany, you shall sot foiwaid , 

On Thuisday we oui selves will march ()4) 

Oui meeting is Budgenoith and, Hany, you 
Shall maich through Glosteishne, by which account. 

Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Oui general foices at Budgenoith shall meet 
Oui hands are full of business let’s away , 

Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay [ Exeunt 


Scene III Fastcheap A room m the Boai’s Head Tavern 

Entpi Falstaff and Babdolph 

Fa, l Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last 
action ? do I not hate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown , I am withered 
like an old apple John Well, I’ll lepent, and that suddenly, 
while I am in some liking , I shall be out of heait shoitly, 
and then I shall have no stiength to lepent An I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a chuich is made of, I am a 
peppercorn, a hi ewer’s horse the mside of a church 1 Com 
pany, villanous company, hath been the spoil of me 

Baid Sir John, you aie so fretful, you cannot live long 
Fal Why, theie is it — come, sing me a bawdy song, 
make me meny I was as vntuously given as a gentleman 
need to be , virtuous enough , swoie little , diced not above 
seven times a week , went to a bawdy house not above once 
m a quaitei — of an horn , paid money that I borrowed — three 
or fopr times , lived well, and m good compass and now I 
live out of all oidei, out of all compass 

Bard Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you must needs 
be out of all compass, — out of all reasonable compass, Su John 
Fat Bo thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend my bfe 
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thou ait our adrnnal, thou beaiest the lantern in the poop, 
—hut ’tis m the nose of thee , thou art the Knight of the 
Burning Lamp 

j Baul Why, Sn John, my face does you no haim 
Fal No, I’ll be sworn , I make as good use of it as many 
a man doth of a death’s head 01 a memento moi i I nevei see 
thy face- but I think upon hell fiie, and Dives that lived m 
puiple , for theie he is m his lobes, burning, burning If 
thou weit any way given to virtue, I would sweai by thy 
face, my oath should be, “By this fiie, that’s God’s angel ” 
but thou ait altogethei given ovei , and wert indeed, but foi 
the light m thy face, the son of uttei daikness When thou 
lannest up Gadskill m the night to catch my hoise, if I did 
not think thou hadst been an ignis f aims 01 a ball of wild 
fiie, there’s no puichase m money 0 , thou ait a peipetual 
tnumph, an everlasting bonfire light 1 Thou hast saved me 
a thousand maiks m links and toiches, walking with thee m 
the night betwixt tavern and tavern but the sack that thou 
hast diunk me would have bought me lights as good cheap 
at the deaiest chandlei’s m Em ope I have maintained that 
salamandei of youis with fiie any time this two and Unity 
jeais , God lewaid me for it * 

Baul ’Sblood, I would my face weie in youi belly * 

Fal God a mercy 1 so should I be suie to be heart 
burned 

Entei Hostess 

How now, Dame Paitlet the hen 1 have you inquired yet who 
picked my pocket ? 

Rost Why, Sir John, what do you think, Su John? do 
you think I keep thieves m my house ? I have searched, I 
have mquned, so has my husband, man by man, boy by boy, 
servant by servant the tithe of a hau was nevei lost m my 
house befoie 

Fal Ye he, hostess Bardolph was shaved, and lost many 
a hair , and I’ll be sworn my pocket was picked Go to, you 
aie a woman, go 

Host Who, 1 9 no , I defy thee God’s light, I was never 
called so m mine own house before 
Fal Go to, I know you well enough 
Rost No, Sir John , you do not know me, bn John, I 
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know j on, Sn John you owe me money, Sn Tokn and 
now you pick a quancl to beguile me of it I bought you a 
dozen of shuts to youi back 

Fal Dowlas, filthy dowlas I have given them away to 
bakers’ wives, and they have made bolteis of them 

Host Now, as I am a tiue woman, holland of eight shil 
lings an ell You owe money heie besides, Sn John, foi youi 
diet and by dimkmgs, and money lent you, foui and twenty 
pound 

Fal He had his pait of it , let him piy 
Host He ? alas, he is pool , he hath nothing 
Fal How 1 pool ? look upon his face , what call you 
nch ? let them com his nose, let them com his cheeks 1 11 
not pay a denier What, will jou make a younkei ofmc^ 
shall I not take mine ease m mine inn, but I shall have my 
pocket picked? I have lost a seal ung of my giandfathei s 
worth foity maik 

Host 0 Jesu, I have heaid the prince teljl him, I know 
not how oft, that that ring was copper ’ 

Fal How 1 the prince is a Jack, a sneak cup ’sblood, an 
he were heie, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
say so 

Eiitei Prince Henry and Pointz, mat clung Palstaff meets them, 
playing on l us tiuncheon like a fife 

How now, lad 1 is the wind m that door, l ’faith 9 must we all 
march ? 

Banl Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion 
Host My loid, I pi ay you, heai me 
P Hen What sayest thou, Misti ess Quickly ? How does 
thy husband ? I love him well , he is an honest man 
Host Good my lord, hear me 
Fal Prithee, let hei alone, and list to me 
P Hen What sayest thou, Jack ? 

Fal The other night I fell asleep here behind the arras, 
and had my pocket picked this house is turned bawdy house , 
they pick pockets 

P Hen What didst thou lose. Jack? 

Fal Wilt thou believe me, Hal ? thiee or foui bonds of 
forty pound a piece, and a seal ring of my giandfathei ’s 
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P Hen A tufle, some eight penny mattei 
Host So I told him, my loid, and I said I heai d yoni 
giace say so and, my lord, he speaks most vilely of yon, like 
a foul mouthed man as he is , and said he would cudgel you 
P Hen What ! he did not ? 

Host Theie’s neithci faith, tiuth, noi womanhood m me 

else 

Fal Theie’s no moie faith m thee than m a steued 
piune, noi no moie tiuth m thee than m a chaw n fox, and 
foi womanhood, Maid Manan may he the deputy s wife of the 
vaid to thee Go, you thing, go 

Host Say, what thing ? what thing ? 

Fal What thing 1 why, a thing to thank God on 
Host I am no thing to thank God on, I would thou 
shouldst know it , I am an honest man s wile and, setting 
thy knighthood aside, thou ait a knave to call me so 

Fal Setting thy womanhood aside, thou ait a beast to 
say otherwise 

Host Say, what beast, thou knave, thou '? 

Fal What beast 1 why, an ottei 
P Hen An ottei, Sir John ! why an ottei ? 

Fal Why, she’s neithei fish noi flesh, a man knows not 
wheie to have hei 

Host Thou ait an unjust man m saying so thou or any 
man knows where to have me, thou knave, thou 1 

P Hen Thou sayest true, hostess, and he slanders thee 
most grossly 

Host So he doth you, my loid , and said this other day 
you ought him a thousand pound 

P Hen Surah, do I owe you a thousand pound ? 

Fal A thousand pound, Hal i a million thy love is woith 
a million , thou owest me thy love 

Host Nay, my lord, he called you Tack, and said he 
would cudgel you 

Fal Did I, Bardolph ? 

Bttfd Indeed, Sir John, you said so 
Fal Yea,— if he said my ring was copper 
P Hen I say ’tiS copper darest thou be as good as thy 
word now ? 

Fal Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art hut man, I 
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chic , "but as thou ait punce, I fear thee as I leu the 1 oaring 
of the lion’s whelp 

P Hen And why not as the lion ? 

Fed The king himself is to he feued as the lion dost 
thou think 1 11 feai thee as I feai thy fathei } nay an I do, I 
pi ay God my girdle bieak 

P Hen 0 if it should, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees 1 But, small, theie’s no loom foi faith, truth, noi 
honesty m this bosom of thine, — it is all failed up with guts 
and midnfi Chaige an honest w oman with picking thy pocket > 
wdiy, thou whoieson, impudent, embossed i ascii, it theie were 
any thing m thy pocket but tavern leckomngs, memoianduins 
of bawdy houses, and one poor penny woith of sugai candy 
to make thee long winded — if thy pocket weie enriched with 
any othei mjunes but these, I am a villain and yet you 
will stand to it, you will not pocket up wrong m) ait thou 
not ashamed ? 

Fal Dost thou hear, Hal? thou knowest m the state of 
mnocency Adam fell, and what should pooi Jack Falstaff do 
m the days of villany ? Thou seest I have moie flesh than 
anothei man, and theiefoie moie fiailty You confess, then, 
you picked my pocket ? 

P Hen It appeals so by the stoiy 

Fal Hostess, I foigive thee go, make leady bieakfast 
love thy husband, look to thy seivants, cherish thy guests 
thou shalt find me tiaetable to any honest leason, thou seest 
lam pacified — Still? — Nay, puthee, be gone [Exit Host 
ess ] Now, Hal, to the news at court for the lobbeiy, lad, — 
how is that answeied ? 

P Hen 0, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel to 
thee — the money is paid back again 

Fal 0, 1 do not like that paying back , ’tis a double labour 

P Hen I am good fiiends with my father, and may do 
any thing 

Fal Bob me the exchequer the fiist thing thou doest, 
and do it with unwashed hands tod 

Bat cl Do, myloid 

P Hen I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot 

Fal I would it had been of horse Where shall I find 
one that can steal well? 0 for a fine thief, of the age of 
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two and twenty 01 theieabouts * I ana heinously unpiovided 
Well, God be thanked foi these isbels, — they oftend none 
hut the vntuous I laud them, I piaise them 
P Hen Baidolph, — 

Baid My loid ? 

P Hen Go beai this lettei to Loid Tohn of Lancastei, 
My <y6) biothei John , this to my Loid of Westmorland 

[Exit Bardol/ph 

Go, Pomtz,® } to hoise, to hoise, foi thou and I 
Have thnty miles to ude eie {98) dmnei time [Exit Point x 
Jack, meet me to monow m the Temple hall 
At two o’clock m the afternoon ( 

Theie shalt thou know thy chaige, and there leceive 

Money and oidet foi then fuimtuie 

The land is burning, Perc^ stands on high , 

And eithei they 01 we must lower he [Ii> ut 

Fal Raie words* brave van Id 1 — Hostess, mybieakfist, 
come — 

0 , I could wish this tavern were my drum * [Exit 


ACT IV 

Scene I The nhel earn? neat Shuusburi/ 

Entei Horse un, Wokgustlr, and Douglas 

Hot Well said, my noble Scot if speaking ti uth 
In this fine age weie not thought flattery, 

Such attribution should the Douglas have. 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the world 
By God, I cannot flatten, I defy 
The tongues of soothers , but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself 
Nay, task me to my word , approve me, lord 
Doug Thou art the king of honour 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I mil beard him 
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Hot Do so, and ’tis well — 

Enter a Messenger with letteis 

What letteis hast tliou tlieie ? — I can but thank you 
Mess These letters come hom youi fatkei aoo) 

Hot Letteis fiom him 1 why comes he not himself ? 
Mess He cannot come, my loid, he’s gnevous sick 
Hot Zounds 1 how has he the leisuie to be sick 
In such a justlmg time ? Who leads his powei ? 

Under whose government come they along? 

Mess His letteis bear his mind, not I, my loid (101) 
Woi I puthee, tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 

Mess He did, my loid, foui days eie I set foith , 

And at the time of my depaiture thence 
He was much feai d by his physicians 

Woi I would the state of time had fiist been whole 
Ere he by sickness had been visited 
His health was nevei bettei woith than now 

Hot Sick now 1 dioop now 1 this sickness doth infect 
The very life blood of oui enteipuse , 

’Tib catching hithei, even to our camp — 

He wntes me heie, that mwaid sickness, — (102) 

And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn , noi did he think it meet 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul lemov’d, but on his own 
Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 

That with oui small conjunction we should on, 

To see how fortune is dispos d to us , 

For, as he writes, theie is no quailing now, 

Because the long is ceitamly possess’d 
Of all our puiposes What say jou to it ? 

Woi Youi father’s sickness is a maim to us 
Hot A perilous gash, a veiy limb lopp’d off — 

And yet, m faith, it’s not , his present want 
Seems moie than we shall find it — weie it good 
To set the exact wealth of all oui states 
All at one cast ? to set* 10 ® so rich a mam 
On the nice hazaid of one doubtful hour ? 

It were not good , for therein should we read 
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The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all oui foi tunes 

Doug Faith, and so we should , 

Where now remains a sweet reveision , 

And ao5) we may boldly spend upon the hope 
Of what is to come m 
A comfoit of retnement lives m this 

Hot A lendezvous, a home to fly unto, 

If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affans 

Wo? But yet I would youi fathei had been heie 
The quality and hail of oui attempt (10G) 

Biooks no division it will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the eail fiom hence 
And think hpw such an appiehension 
May turn the tide of feaiful faction, 

And bieed a kind of question m oui cause , 

For well you know we of the offenng (1(>7) side 
Must keep aloof fiom strict aibitrement, 

And stop all sight holes, eveiy loop fiom whence 

The eye of leason may piy m upon us 

This absence of your father’s drarv s a cuitam, 

That shows the ignoiant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of 

Hot You strain too fai (m) 

I, rathei, of his absence make this use — 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A largei dale to our great enterprise. 

Than if the eail were here , foi men must think, 

If we, without his help, ean make a head 
To push against the kingdom, with his help 
We shall overturn it topsy turvy down — 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints aie whole 

Doug As heart can think there is not such a word 
Spoke of m aM! Scotland as this term of fear 
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Hot My cousm Veinon ' welcome, by my soul 
Va Piay God my news be worth a welcome, loid 
The Eail of Westmorland, seven thousand stiong, 

Is matching hitheiwaids , with him Prince John 
Hot No haim — what moie ? 

f ei And fuithei, I have learn d, 

The lung himself m peison is set foith, 

Oi hitheiwaids intended speedily, 

With stiong and mighty piepaiation 

Hot He shall be welcome too Wheie is his son, 

The nimble footed madcap Prince of Wales, 

And his comiades, that daff 01o) the world aside, 

And bid it pass ? 

Vei All furnish d, all m aims , 

All plum’d like estudges that wing the wind , 

Bated like eagles having lately bath d , (m) 

Glittenng m golden coats, like images , 

As full of spmt as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer , 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls 
I saw young Harry, — with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm d, — 

Bise from the ground like feathei’d Mercuiy, 

And vaulted with such ease 012 ' into his seat 
As if an angel diopp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fieiy Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship 

Hot No moie, no moie worse than the sun m Maich, 
This piaise doth nourish agues Let them come , 

They come like sacrifices m their turn, 

And to the fire ey’d maid of smoky war, 

All hot and bleeding, will we offer them 
The maiM Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood I am on fire 
To heat this nch reprisal is so nigh, 

And yet not ours — Come, let me taste 01 ® my horse, 

Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 1 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales 
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Hany to lll4) Hariy shall, hot hoise to hoise, 

Meet, and ne ei pait till one drop down a coise — • 

Q that G-lendowei were come ! 

Ver There is moie news 

I learn d m Woicestei, as I lode along, 

He cannot draw his powei this fourteen days 

Doug That’s the woist tidings that I heai of yet 
If- 01 #Ay, by my faith that beais a fiosty sound 
Hot What may the king s whole battle reach unto 1 
Vei To tknty thousand 
Hot hoity let it be 

My fathei and Glendow ei being both away 
The poweis of us may seive so gieat a da} 

Come, let us take a mustei speedily 
Doomsday is near die all, die mernly 

Hong Talk not of dying I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half year [Eieunt 


facENE II A pnblu loud neai Count/ y 
E/dn Falsi \rF and Lapdolph 

Fal Bardolph, get thee befoie to Coventry, fill me a 
bottle of sack oui soldieis shall maich thiough well to 
Sutton Co’fil ,(m) to night 

Bard Will you give me money, captain ? 

Fal Lay out, lay out 
Bard This bottle makes an angel 
Fal An if it do, take it for thy labour , and if it make 
twenty, take them all, I’ll answei the coinage Bid my 
lieutenant Peto meet me at the town’s end 

Baid I will, captain farewell [Ejut 

Fal If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused 
gurnet I have misused the king’s piess damnably I have 
got, m exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, three bundled 
and odd pounds I pressed me none but good householders, 
yeomen’s sons, mqmied aif: ' me out contracted bachelois, such 
as had been asked twice on the banns , such a commodity 
of warm slaves as had as hef huu the dmil as a drum, such 
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as fear the leport of a cahvei woise than a stmek fowl 01 a 
hurt wild duck I piessed me none but such toasts and buttei, 
with heaits m then bellies no biggei than pins’ heads, and they 
have bought out then sei vices, and now my whole chaige con 
sists of ancients, coipoials, lieutenants, gentlemen of compa 
nies, slaves as lagged as Lazarus m the painted cloth, vkeie 
the glutton’s dogs lick <117) his soies , and such as, indeed, 
weie nevei soldieis, but diseaided unjust serving met, younger 
sons to youngei biotheis, revolted tapsteis, and ostleis trade 
fallen , the cankers of a calm world and a long peace , ten 
times more dishonourable lagged than an old faced ancient 
and such have I, to fill up the looms of them that have bought 
out then services, that you would think that I had a bundled 
and fifty tatteied piodigals lately come fiom swine keeping, 
liom eating draff and husks A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets, and piessed 
the dead bodies No eye hath seen such scaieciows I ’ll not 
march through Coventry with them, that ’s flat — -nay, and the 
villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on , 
for, indeed, I had the most of them out of prison There ’s 
but ai8) a shirt and a half m all my company , and the half 
shut is two napkins tacked together and thi own ovei the 
shoulders like a hei aid’s coat without sleeves , and the shut, 
to say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint Alban’s, 01 the 
red nose innkeeper ofDaventiy But that ’s all one , they’ll 
find linen enough on every hedge 

Entei Prmce Henry and ‘Westmoreland 

P Hen How now, blown J ack 1 how now, quilt * 

Fed What, Hal 1 how now, mad wag 1 what a devil dost 
thou m Warwickshire ? — My good Lord of Westmoi eland, I 
cry you mercy I thought your honour had already been at 
Shrewsbury 

West Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than time that I were 
there, and you too , but my powers are there already The 
king, I can tell you, looks for us all we must away all, to 
night 

Fal Tut, never fear me I am as vigilant as a cat to stoal 
cream 

P lien I think, to steal cream, indeed, foi thy theft 
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hath alieidy made thee buttei But tell me, Jack, whose 
fellows aie these that come aftei *? 

Fal Mine, Hal, mine 
P Hen I did never see such pitiful lascals 
Fal Tut, tut, good enough to toss, food foi powdei, food 
loi powdei , they ’ll fill a pit as well as bettei tush, man, 
moital men, moital men 

West Ay, but, Sn John, methmks they aie exceeding 
poor and bare, — too beggaily 

Fal Faith, foi then poveity I know not whole they had 
tint, and toi then baieness, I am suie they novel learned 
that of me 

P Hen No, I 11 be sworn, unless ^ou call time imgeis 
on the nbs baie But, small, make haste Peuy is aheady 
in the field [ijj.it 

Fal What is the king encamped ? 

West He is, Sn John I feai we shall stay (11 '" too long 

[Ent 

Fal Well, 

To the lattei end of a fiay and the beginning of a fe ist 
Fits a dull fightei and a keen guest [Exit 


Scene III TJu lebel camp mai Shew shin g 
Enter Hoispur, Worclsteb, Dougias, awl Vi t non 

Hot We’ll fight with him to night 

Wor It may not be 

Doug You give him, then, advantage 

Vei Not a whit 

Hot Why say yon so ? looks he not for supply ; 

T et So do we 

Hot His is certain, ours is douhtiul 

Wo> Good cousin, be advis’d , stn not to mght 
T a Do not, my lord 

Hoag You do not counsel well 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart aa0) 

Vei Do me no slander, Douglas by my life,— 
And I dare yell maintain it with my hte, — 
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If well lespected honoui bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak feai 
As you, my loul, 01 any Scot that lives — (121) 

Let it be seen to monow m the battle 
Which of us feais 

Doug Yea, 01 to night 

Vei Content 

Hot To mgbt, say I 

Vei Come, come, it may not be I wondei much 
Being men of such gieat leading as you aie, 

That you foiesee not what impediments 
Diag back oui expedition ceitam hoise 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up 
Youi uncle Woicestei’s hoise came but to-day 
And now then pnde and mettle is asleep, 

Then couiage 'with haid laboui tame and dull, 

That not a hoise is half the half of himself (1 2) 

Hot So aie the hoises of the enemy 
In general, journey bated and biought low 
The better pait of ouis aie full of lest 

Wor The numbei of the king exceedeth ouis 
Foi God s sake, cousin, stay till all come m 

[The trumpet sounth a pai ley 

Entei Sn Walter Blunt 

Blunt I come with gracious offers fiom the king, 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect 

Hot Welcome, S11 Waltei Blunt, and would to God 
You weie of our determination 1 
Some of us love you well , and even those some 
Envy your great deseivmgs and good name, 

Because you aie not of our quality, 

But stand against us like an enemy 

Blunt And God defend but still I should stand so, 

So long as out of limit and tiue lule 

You stand against anointed majesty 1 

But to my charge “-The king hath sent to know 

The nature of your griefs , and whereupon 

You conjure from the breast of civil peace 

Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
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Audacious ciuelty If that the king 
Have any way your good deseits foigot, 

Which he confesseth to he manifold, 

He bids you name youi gnefs , and with all speed 
You shall have youi desires with interest, 

And paidon absolute foi youi self and these 
Heiem misled by your suggestion 

Hot The king is kind , and well we know the km t 
Knows at what time to piomise, when to pay 
My father and my uncle and myself 
Hid give him that same royalty he weals, 

And when he was not six and twenty stron D , 

Sick m the woild s legal d, wretched and Ion 
A pool unmmded outlaw sneaking home, 

My fathei gave him welcome to the shore, 

And when he heaid him sweai and vow to God, 

He came but to be Duke of Lancastei, 

To sue his lively and beg his peace, 

With teais <5f mnocence a2,>; and teims of zeal,— 

My father, m land heart and pity mov d, 

Swoie him assistance, and perform’d it too 
Now, when the loids and baions of the leaim 
Perceiv'd Northumberland did lean to him. 

The moie and less came m with cap and knee , 

Met him m boroughs, cities, villages, 

Attended him on budges, stood m lanes, 

Laid gifts befoie him, pioffer’d him their oaths, 

Have him. their hens as pages, follow d him 
Even at the heels m golden multitudes 
He presently, — as gieatness knows itself, — 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was pooi, 

Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg , 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth , 

Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his counties wrongs, and, bj this Lee, 

This seeming turn of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for 
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Pioceeded fuithei , cut mo off the heads 
Of all the favountes, that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him heie 
When he was peisonal m the Iiish wai 
Blunt Tut, I came not to heai this 
Hot Then to the point 

In short time aftei, he depos’d the king , 

Soon aftei that, depny’d him of his life , 

And, m the neck of that, task’d the whole state 
To make that worse, suffei’d his kinsman Maich, — 

Who is, if eyeiy owner weie well pi ic d, 

Indeed his king, — to be engag d (1H) m Wales, 

Theie without lansom to lie foifeited , 

Disgiac d me m my happy victones, 

Sought to entiap me by intelligence , 

Rated my uncle fiom the council boaid, 

In lage dismiss’d my lather from the couit , 

Bioke oath on oath, committed wiong on wiong , 

And, m conclusion, diove us to seek out 
This head of safety , and withal to piy 
Into his title, the which now (m) we find 
Too mdiieet for long continuance 

Blunt Shall I letum this answer to the king ? 

Hot Not so, Sn Waltei we’ll withdraw awhile 
Go to the king , and let theie he impawn d 
Some surety for a safe return again. 

And m the morning eaily shall my uncle 
Bring him oui pui poses and so, faiewell 

Blunt I would you would accept of grace and love 

Hot And may be so we shall 

Blunt Piay God you do 

[Exeunt 


Soenh IV Yoyk A 100 m %n the Aichbishop’sjxtkee 

Miter the Archbishop of Yoik and Sir Michael 

Ay eh Hie, good Sir Michael, beai this sealed brief 
With winged haste to the loid marshal , 

This to my cousin Scioop , and all the iest 
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To whom they are dnected If you knew 
How much they do impoit, you would mahe haste 
Sir M My good loid, 

I guess then tenoui 

Arch Like enough you do 

To monow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wheiem the foitune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch, for, sn, at Sinew sbmj, 

As I am tiuly given to undei stand, 

The king, with mighty and quick laised powei, 

Meets with Lord Hairy and, I feai, Sir Michael 
What with the sicknesb of Noithumbeiland, 

Whose powei was m the hist piopoition, 

And what with Owen Glendowei s absence thence, 

Who with them was a rated smew too, 

And comes not m, o ei iul’d by prophecies, — 

I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king 

Si) M Why, my good loid, you need not feai , there’s 
Douglas 

And Loid Moitimei 

Arch No, Moitimei *s not tlieie 

Sit M But theie is Moidake, Vernon, Loid H'uiy Percy, 
And theie s my Loid of Woicestei , and a head 
Of gallant warnois, noble gentlemen 

A)th And so there is but yet the king hath diawn 
The special head of all the 1 md togethei , — 

The Prmce of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt , 

And many moie normals and deal men 
Of estimation and command m arms 

Sit M Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well oppos’d 
Arch I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear , 

And, to prevent the worst, Sir Michael, speed 
For if Lord Peicy thuve not, ere the hmg 
Dismiss his power, he means to usit us, 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, — 

4ud ’tis hut wiBdom to make stiong against him 

Therefore make haste I must go write again 

To other fuends, and so, faiewell, feir Michael J 'E remit 

VOL IY £ 
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ACT Y 

Scene I The King’s camp near Shrewsbury 

hntei Kmg Henry, Prince Henry, Punce John of Lancaster, Sn 
Waltee Blunt, and Sir John Palstui 

K Hen How bloodily the snn begins to peei 
Above yon bosky (12B) bill 1 the day looks pale 
At bis distemper atm e 

P Hen The southern wind 

Doth play tbe tiumpet to bis purposes , 

And by bis hollow wbistbng m tbe leaves 
Foietells a tempest and a blusteung day 

K Hen Then with tbe loseis let it sympathise, 

Foi nothing can seem foul to those that win 

[ The ti umpet sounds 

Enter Worcester and Vernon 

How now, my Lord of Woioestei ! tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such teims 
As now we meet You have deceiv’d our trust , 

And made us doff Our easy lobes of peace, 

To ciusb oui old limbs m ungentle steel 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well 
What say you to ’t ? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all abhoned wai 
And move m that obedient oib again 
Where you did give a fan and natuial light , 

And be no moie an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of feai, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times ? 

Wot Hear me, my liege 
Foi mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life 
With quiet hours , for, I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike 

K Km You have not sought it 1 well, a2 ' } how comes it, 
then? 
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Fal Rebellion lay m Ins way, and he found it 
P Hen Peace, chewet, peace 1 
W07 It pleas’d youi majesty to tnm youi looks 
Of favoui fiom myself and all our house , 

And yet I must lemembei you, my loid, 

We weie the fust and deaiest of youi friends 
Foi you my staff of office did I bieak 
In Richaid’s time , and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss youi hand, 

When yet you weie m place and m account 
Nothing so stiong and foitunate as I 
It was myself, my brothei, and his son, 

That hi ought you home, and boldly did outdaie 
The dangeis of the time You swoie to us, 

And you did swear th it oath at Donoastei, 

That ) ou did nothing purpose gamst the state , 

Noi claim no fuithei than your new fall n light, 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom ot Lancastei 
To this we swo?e om aid But m shoit space 
It lam’d down foitune showeimg on youi head , 
And such a flood ol gieatness tell on you,' — 

What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the mjunes ot a wanton time, 

Tim seeming sufieiances that you had borne, 

And the conti anous winds that held the king 

bo long in his unlucky lush wars 

That all m England did repute him dead — 

And, (1 8) fiom this swaim of lair advant tges, 

You took occasion to be quickly woo d 
To gnpe the geneial sway into your hand , 

Eorgot your oath to us at Doncaster , 

And, being fed by ns, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bud, a r ’ ) 

Useth the sparrow, — did oppioss our nest, 

Grew by our feeding to so great a hulk, 

That even our love durst not come near youi sight 
Foi fear oi swallowing, hut with nimble wmg 
Wi. weie enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head 
Wlieieby we stand opposed* 1310 by such means 
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As you youiself have foig’d against youiself, 

By unkind usage, dangeious countenance, 

And violation of all faith, and tioth 
Suom to us m youi youngei entei prise 

K Hen These things, indeed, you have ai tabulated, 
Pioelaim’d at maiket ciosses, lead m chinches., 

To face the gaiment of lebellion 

With some fine coloui tint may please the eye 

Of fickle changelings and pool discontents, 

Which gape and mb the elbow at the news 
Of hurlybuily innovation 
And nevei yet did msui lection want 
Such water colouis to impamt his cause, 

Noi moody beggais, staivmg foi a time 
Of pellmell havoc and confusion 

P Hen In both our armies theie is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly foi this encountei, 

If once they join m trial Tell your nephew. 

The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Peicy by my hopes, 

This present enterprise set off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active valiant or moie valiant young, 

More daung or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds 
Foi my pait, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to ehivahy , 

And so I hear he doth account me too 
Yet this befoie my fathei’s majSsty, — 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his gieat name and estimation, 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try foitune with him m a single fight 

K Hen . And, Pimce of Wales, so dale we venture 
thee. 

Albeit considerations infinite 

Do make against it — -No, good Woieester, no, 

We love oui people well , even those we love 
That aie misled upon your cousin’s part , 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
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Both he, and they, and yon, yea, every man 
Shall be my fnend again, and I’ll be his 
So tell youi cousin, and then (131) bring me woid 
What he will do but if he will not yield, 

Rebuke and diead collection wait on us, 

And they shall do then ofhce So, be gone , 

We will not now be tioubled with leply 
We offei fail , take it advisedly 

[Exeunt JVoicestei and J a non 
P Hen It will not be accepted, on my life 
The Douglas and the Hotspui both together 
Aie confident against the woild m aims 

K Hen Hence, theiefoie, eveiy leadei to his ehaige , 
For, on their answer, will we set on them 
And God befnend us, as oui cause is just ' 

[ Exeunt King, Blunt, and Prince John 
Fal Hal, if thou see me down m the battle, and bestude 
me, so , ’tis a point of friendship 

P Hen Nothing but a colossus can do thee that fnend 
ship Say thy piayeis, and fare well 

tal I would it were bedtime, Hal, and all well 
P Hen Why, thou owest God a death [Exit 

Fal ’Tis not due yet , I would be loth to pay him before 
his day What need I be so forward with him that calls not 
on me ? Well, ’tis no mattei , honour pricks me on 1 ea, 
but how if honom puck me ofi when I come on ? how then ? 
Can honour set to a leg ? no 01 an arm ? no 01 take awav 
the gnef of a wound ? no Honoui hath no skill m surgery, 
then ? no What is honour ? a word What is that woid 
honoui ? an tt82) A trim reckoning ’—Who hath it? he that 
died o’ Wednesday Doth he feel it ? no Doth he heai it ? 
no Is it insensible, then ? yea, to the dead But will it not 
live with the living ? no Why? detraction will not sutler it 
Therefore I’ll none of it honour is a mere scutcheon —and 
so ends my catechism [I 1 ad 
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Scene II The i ebel camp 

Entet Worcester and Vernon 
Wor 0 no, my nephew must not know, Sn Richaid, 
The liberal kind offei of the king 
Ver ’Tweie best he did 

I Yor Then aie we all undone 

It is not possible, it cannot be, 

The king should keep his woid m loving us , 

He will suspect us still, and tmd a time 
To punish this ofience m othei fatilts 
Suspicion all oui lives shall be stuck full of eyes , (1S3 
Foi treason is but trusted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish d, and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors 
Look how we can, 01 sad 01 memly, 

Interpretation will misquote oui looks , 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

The better chensh’d, still the neaiei death 
My nephew’s tiespass may be well foigot, — 

It hath th’ excuse of youth and heat of blood , 

And an adopted name of pnvilege, — 

A hare blam’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen 
All his offences he (184) upon my head 
And on his fathei’s we did tram him on , 

And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 

We, as the spimg of all, shall pay foi all 
Therefore, good cousm, let not Hany know, 

In any ease, the offei of the king 

Ver Deliver what you will, I’ll say ’tis so 
Here comes your cousm 

Enter Hotspur and Douglas , Officers and Soldiers behind 

Hot My unele is return’d — deliver up 
My Lord of Westmoreland — Uncle, what news ? 

Wor The king will bid you battle presently 

X)ou0 Defy him by the Lord of Westmoreland 

Hot Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so 

Doity Marry, and USM shall, and very willingly [J&nf 
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Wo ) Theie is no seeming meicy m the king 

Hot Did you beg any ? God foibid 1 

Wot I told him gently (1:fi) of our gnevances, 

Of his oath hiealang which he mended thus, 

By new foisweaimg (137) that he is forsworn 
He calls us rebels, tiaitois, and will scourge 
With haughty aims this hateful name m us 

Ro entei Douglas 

Doug Aim, gentlemen , to aims ' foi I have thrown 
A biave defiance m King Heniy s teeth, 

And Westmoieland, that was engag’d, a s) did beai it, 

Which cannot choose but bung him quickly on 

Woi The Punce of Wales stepp d foith befoie the king, 
And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight 

Hot 0, would the quanel lay upon oui heads , 

And that no man might chaw short bieath to day 
But I and Hany Monmouth 1 Tell me, tell me, 

How show’d his tasking ? seem’d it m contempt ? 

Vet No, by my soul , I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge uig’d more modestly, 

Unless a biothei should a biother daie 
To gentle exeicise and pi oof of aims 
He gave you all the duties of a man , 

Tumm’d up youi praises with a pimcely tongue , 

Spoke youi deseivings like a chionicle , 

Making you evei bettei than his praise, 

By still dispraising piaise valu’d with you 
And, which became him like a punce indeed, 

He made a blushing cital of himself, 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace, 

As if he master’d theie a double spirit, 

Of teaching and of learning instantly 

There did he pause hurt let me tell the world, — 

If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstru’d m his wantonness 
Hot Cousin, I think thou ait enamouied 
Upon (13S) his follies nevei did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a libertine a40) 
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But be he as he will, yet once eie night 
I "will embiace him with a soldier’s aim, 

That he shall shunk undei my comtesy — 

Aim, aim with speed — and, fellows, soldiers, fi lends, 

Bettei consider what you have to do 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 

Can lift youi blood up with persuasion 

Enter a Messenger 

Mess My loid, 

Here aie letteis foi you 

Hot I cannot lead them now — 

0 gentlemen, the time of life is short * 

To spend that shoitness basely weie too long, 

If life did ude upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at tk’ amval of an horn 
An if we live, we live to tiead on kings , 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us 1 
Now, foi om consciences,— the aims aie fan, 

When the intent of beaiing them is just 

Elite? another Messenger 

Mess My loid, prepare , the king comes on apace 

Hot I thank him that he cuts me fiom my tale, 

For I profess not talking , only this, — 

Let each man do his best and heie diaw I 
A swoid, whose tempei I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this penlous day 
Now , — Esperance Peicy ’-—and set on — 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 

And hy that music let us all embrace , 

For, heaven to earth, Q41) some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy 

{The trumpet* sound They emh ace, and exeunt 
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Scene III Plain between the camps 

Excursions, and parties fighting Alarum iothebattle Then entei 
Douglas and Sir Walter Blunt, meeting 

Blunt What is thy name, that in the (142) battle thus 
Thou ciossest me ? what honoui dost thou seek 
Upon my head ? 

Dong Know, then, my name is Douglas , 

And I do haunt thee m the battle thus 
Because some tell me that thou art a king 
Blunt They tell thee tiue 

Doug The Loid of Staffoid deai to day hath bought 
Thy likeness, foi, instead of thee, King Hany, 

This swoid hath ended him so shall it thee, 

Unless thou yield thee as my prisonei 

Blunt A was not bom a yieldei, thou pioud Scot/ 14 * 15 
And thou shalt find a king that will levenge 
Loid Staffoid’s death [They fight , and Blunt is slain 

Enter Hotspur 

Hot 0 Douglas, hadst thou fought at Holmedon thus, 

I never had triumph’d upon a Scot 

Doug All s done, all’s won, heie bieathless lies the lung 
Hot Wheie ? 

Doug Here 

Hot This, Douglas ? no , I know this face full well 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt , 

Semblably furnish’d hie the lung himself 

Doug A fool go with thy soul, v hither it goes ' 

A boirow’d title hast thou bought too dear 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a long ? 

Hot The king hath many masking m his coats a44) 

Doug Now, bj my sword, I will kill all his coats , 

I’ll murder all his v ardiobe piece by piece, 

Until I meet the king 

Hot Up, and away ' 

Our soldiers stand full fanly for the day 


[Exeunt 
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Alammb Enter Falstaff 

Fal Though I could scape shot ftee at London, I fear 
the shot heie, here’s no sconng hut upon the pate — Soft' 
who aie you ? Sn Waltei Blunt — there s honour for you ' 
heie’s no vanrty 1 — I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy 
too God keep lead out of me * I need no moie weight than 
mine own bowels — I have led my ragamuffins wheie they 
aie peppered theie’s but (145) three of my hundred and fifty 
left alive , and they are foi the town’s end, — to beg dunng 
life — But who comes here ? 

Ente ? Prince Henry 

P Hen What, stand’st thou idle heie? lend me thy 
sword 

Many a nobleman lies staik and shift 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemieB, 

Whose deaths as yet are (146) unreveng’d I pnthee, 

Lend me thy sword 

Fal 0 Hal, I pnthee, give me leave to bieathe awhile — 
Tuilc Gregory never did such deeds m aims as I have done 
this day I have paid Percy, I have made him suie 
P Hen He is, indeed , and living to kill thee 
I prithee, lend me thy sword 

Fal Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou gettest 
not my sword , but take my pistol, if thou wilt 
P Hen Give it me what, is it m the case ? 

F at Ay, Hal ’Tis hot, ’tis hot , there’s that will sack 
a city [The Pi mce chans out a bottle of sack 

P Hen What, ls’t a time to jest and dally now? 

[Thous it at him , and exit 
Fal Well, if Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him If he dp 
come m my way, so , if he do not, if I come m his willingly, 
let him make a carbonado of me I like not such gunning 
honour as Sir Walter hath give me life , which if I can 
save, so , if not, honour comes unlooked foi, and theie’s an 
rad [Exit 
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Scene IV Another pai t of the field 

Alai urns E (turnons Elites Kmg Henry, Prince Henry, 
Prince John, and Westmoreland 

K Hen I pnthee, 

Hany, with di aw thyself , thou bleed st too much — 

Loid John of Lancastei, go you with him 

P John Not I, my loid, unless I did bleed too 
P Hen I do a47) beseech youi majesty, make up, 

Lest youi letnement do amaze youi friends 
K Hen I will do so — 

My Loid of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent 

West Come, my loid, I will lead you to youi tent 
P Hen Lead me, my loid ? I do not need youi help 
And God forbid a shallow sciatch should duve 
The Punce of Wales from such a field as this, 

Wheie stain’d nobility lies tiodden on, 

And iebels’ aims triumph m massacres 1 

P John We bieathe too long — come, cousm Westmoie 
land, 

Om duty this way lies , foi God’s sake, come 

[E i aunt Pi mce John and Westmorland 
P Hen By God, thou hast deceiv d me, Lancastei , 

I did not think thee lord of such a spmt 
Befoie, I lov’d thee as a biothei, John , 

But now, I do respect thee as my soul 

K Hen I saw him hold Loid Peicy at the point 
With lustier maintenance than I did look foi 
Of such an ungrown wamor 

P Hen 0, this boy 

* Lends mettle to us all 1 [ Erit 

Alarums Entei Douglas 

Doug Another king f they grow like Hydia’s heads 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them — what art thou, 

That counterfeit’st the peison of a king ? 

jfc Hm The kmg himself, who, Douglas, gneves at heart, 
So many of his shadows thou hast met, 
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And not the veiy lang I have two hoys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field 
But, seeing thou fall's! on me so luckily, 

I ■will assay thee so, defend tlij self 

Doug I fear thou ait anothei counterfeit , 
And yet, m faith, thou beai’st thee like a kmg 
But mine I’m suie thou ait, whoe’ei thou be, 
And thus I win thee 


[They fight the King being in dangei , le-entei P Hem y 
P Hen Hold up thy head, vile Scot, 01 thou ait like 
Nevei to hold it up agam 1 the spmts 
Of valiant Shnley, Staffoid, Blunt, are m my aim (ws) 

It is the Punce of Wales that thieatens thee , 

"W ho never promiseth but he means to pay 

[: They Jight Douglas flies 
Cheeily, my loid how faies youi grace ? — (149) 

Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath foi succoui sent, 

And so hath Clifton I’ll to Clifton stiaight 
K Hen Stay, and bieathe awhile — 

Thou hast xedeem d thy lost opinion , 

And show’d thou mak’st some tender of my life, 

In this fan lescue thou hast brought to me 

P Hen 0 God, they did me too much mjuiy 
That evei said I hearken’d foi youi death 1 
It it were so, I might have let alone 
Th’ insulting hand of Douglas over you, 

Which would have been as speedy m youi end 
As all the poisonous potions m the world, 

And sav d the treacherous labour of youi son 

K Hen Make up to Clifton 1 11 to Sn Nicholas Gawsey 


Pnte > Hotspur 


\Eut 


Hot If I mistake not, thou art Hairy Monmouth 
P H eii Thou speak’st as if I would deny my name 
Hot My name is Hany Peicy 

v Se >‘ Why, then X see 

A very valiant rebel of the name 


I am the Pnnce of Wales , and think not, Peicy, 

To share with me m gloiy any more 

Two stais keep not their motion m ono sphcie, 
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Noi can one England brook a double reign, 

Of Harry Percy and the Pimce of Wales 

Plot Noi shall it, Hairy, foi the houi is come 
To end the one of us , and would to God 
Thy name m arms weie now as gieat as mine ’ 

P Hen I’ll make it greatei eie I pait fiom thee, 

And all the budding honouis on thy ciest 
I’ll crop, to make a gailand foi my head 

Hot I can no longei biook thy vanities [Th 1 / fight 

Enter Filsiait 

Fal Well said, Hal 1 to it, Hal 1 — Nay, you bh ill iind no 
boy’s play heie, I can tell you 

Re enter Douglas, he fightb with Falstaif, who falls down as if ho 
weie dead, and eud Douglas Hotspur ib wounded , and falh 

Hot 0 Hany, thou hast lobb’d me of my youth 1 
I bettei biook the loss of brittle hfe 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me , 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword my flesh — 
But thoughts the slaves of life, and life time s fool, 

And time that takes survey of all the woild, 

Must have a stop (1C0) 0, I could piophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue — no, Peicy, thou ait dust, 

And food foi — [Hies 

P Hen Foi worms, biave Peicy faie thee well great 
heart 1 — 

111 weav’d ambition, how much ait thou shiunk f 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom foi it i\as too small a bound , 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough — this earth that beais thee dead 
Beais not alive so stout a gentleman 
If thou wert sensible of couitesy, 

I should not make so deal a show of zeal — 

But let my favouis hide thy mangled face , 

And, even m thy behalf, 1 11 thank myself 
Foi doing these fair rites of tenderness 
Adieu, and take thy piaise with thee to heaven ' 
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Thy ignomy sleep with thee m the giave, 

But not lemember’d m thy epitaph ' — 

[Sees Falstaff on the yi omul 
What, old acquaintance 1 could not all this flesh 
Keep m a little life? Poor Jack, faiewell* 

I could have bettei spai d a bettei man 
0, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I weie much m love with vanity ' 

Death hath not stiuck so fat a deei to day, 

Though many deaiei, m this bloody fiay 

Embowell’d will I see thee by and by 

Till then m blood by noble Percy lie [Exit 

Fal [using] Embowelled 1 if thou embowel me today, 
111 give you leave to powdei me and eat me too io-monow 
’Sblood, twas time to counteileit, oi that hot teimagant Scot 
had paid me scot and lot too Counteifeit ? I lie, I am no 
counteifeit to die, is to be a counteileit , for he is but the 
counteifeit of a man who hath not the life ol a man but to 
counteileit dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no 
counteileit, but the tiue and peifect image of life indeed 
The bettei pait ol valoui is disci etion , m the which bettei 
part I have saved my life Zounds, I am afraid ol this gun 
powder Peicy, though he be dead how, if he should coun 
terfeit too, and use ? by my faith, I am afiaid he would piove 
the better counterfeit Theiefoie I’ll make him sure, yea, 
and I’ll sweai I killed him Why may not he iibe as well 
as I ? Nothing confutes me but ejuss, and nobodv sees me 
Therefore, sm ik [S tabbing him], with a new wound m youi 
thigh, come you along with me [2 ale s Ilotspiu on Jus bail 

He entei Pnnce Henri and Prince John 

P Hen Come, bi other John, full bravely hast thou 
flesh’d 

Thy maiden sword 

P holm But, soft 1 whom have we here ? 

Did }ou not tell me this fat man was dead ? 

P Hai I did , I saw him dead, hieathless and bleeding 
On ar ' n the ground •— < • 

Art thou alive ? or is it fantasy 

That pla\s upon our eyesight? I prithee, speak, 
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We will not tiust oui eyes without om eais — 

Thou ait not what thou seem st 

Fal No, that’s ceitam , I am not a double man but if 
I be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack There is Peicy 
[ 'Throwing the body down ] if youi fathei will do me any 
honoui, so, if not, let him kill the next Peicy himself I 
look to be either eail or duke, I can assuie you 

P Hen Why, Peicy I kill d myself, and saw thee de id 
Fal Didst thou ? — Lord, Loid, how this woild is given 
to lying 1 — I giant you I was down and out of bieath , ind 
so was he but we lose both at an instant, and fought a long 
horn by Shiewsbuiy clock If I may be believed, so, if not, 
let them that should lewaid valour beai the sin upon then 
own heads 111 take it upon my death, I gave him this 
wound m the thigh if the man weie alive, and would deny 
it, zounds, I would make him eat a piece ol my swoid 
P John This is the stiangest tale that e ei I heaid 
P Hen This is the strangest fellow, biothei John — 
Come, bung your luggage nobly on youi back 
For my pait, if a lie may do thee grace, 

1 11 gild it with the happiest teims I have [A i etieat sounded 
The tiumpet sounds letreat, the day is ouis 
Come, brothei, let’s to th’ highest of the held, 

To see what fnends aie living, who are dead 

[Exeunt Pi nice Henty and Pnnce John 
Fal 1 11 follow, as they say, foi lewaid He that le wauls 
me, God lewaid him 1 If I do glow gieat, 1 11 glow less , foi 
I’ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly as a nobleman 
should do [Exit, beaiimj off the bodij 


Scene V Anothei part of the field 

The it unipets sound Enter Kmg Henry, Prince Henri, Panic 
John, Westmorerand, and otheis, with Worcester and Ver 
non pnsonet s 

K Hen Thus evei did rebellion find lebuke — 

111 spirited Woroestei 1 did we not send glace, 

Pardon, and terms of love to all of you ? 

And wouldst thou turn oui offers contrary ? 
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Misuse the tenoui of thy kinsman’s tiust ? 

Thiee knights upon oui party slam to day, 

A noble eail, and many a cieature else, 

Had been alive this houi, 

If, like a Chustian, thou hadst truly home 
Betwixt oui aimies tiue intelligence 

Woi What I have done my safety uig’d me to , 

And I embiace this foitune patiently, 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me (152) 

Ii H<n Beai Worcestei to the death, and Vernon too as 3 
Othei offenders ve will pause upon — 

[Exeunt Woicestet and Vernon , quaided 

How goes the field ? 

P Hen The noble Scot, Loid Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d fiom him, 

The noble Peicy slam, and all his men 
Upon the foot ol feai, — fled with the iest , 

And falling fiom a hill, he was so biuis’d 
That the puisueis took him At my tent 
The Douglas is , and I beseech your giace 
I may dispose of him 

K Hen With all my heait 

P Hen Then, brothei John of Lancastei, to you 
This honouiable bounty shall belong 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free 
His valour, shown upon oui ciests to day, 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds 
Then m the bosom of our adveisanes (lfi4) 

K Hen Then this remains, — that we divide our pov er — 
You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland, 

Towards York shall bend you with youi dearest speed, 

To meet Northumberland and the pi elate Scroop, 

Who, as we hear, aie busily m aims 
Myself,— and you, son Harry, — will towards Wales, 

To fight with Glendower and the Bari of March 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 

Meeting the check of such another day 
And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own he won 


[E mint 
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P 207 (i) strands’ 

Heio Malone and some other editois retain the old spelling “ stionds though 
m The Met chant of Venice acti sc 1 they punt Colchos stiand ’ — Ineaily 
hooks we fi equently meet with passages whei e the woi d is spelt str ond ’ ’ and 
yet is to he piononnced stiand e g in The Taming of the Shew, acti so 1 
the folio has 

That made gieat lone to humhle Tnm to hei hand 
When with Ins knees he last the Oietan btrond ’ 


P 207 ( 2 ) * levy 

Capell pimted lead — To levy a powei as fai as to the sepulehie of 
Christ subjoins Mi Steevens ‘ is an expiession quite unexampled if not 
conupt — and he accordingly pioposes to read lead for levy 1 But theie is 
no occasion The expiession is neithei unexampled nor corrupt hut good 
authonzed English One instance of it is before me Scipio before he 
levied his force to the walles of Caithage gave his soldiers the print of the 
eitie in a cake to he devouied Gosson’s School of Abuse, 1587 E 4 Gif 
fold s note on Jonson b Tf oils vol v p 188 


P 208 ( 3 ) * But this our puipose is a twelvemonth old 

Therefoi e we meet not now ’ 

I may notice that the reading of the two eaikest quartos, “ But this our pm 
pose now is twelue month old , is objectionable on account of the following 
“meet not now 


P 208 ( 4 ) A thousand ’ 

The folio has “ And a thousand ’’ 


P 208 ( 5 ) * corpse ’ 

“ corpse,’ le coipses — Here the old eds hare “ coips and ‘ 0013168 ” — 
which peihaps might be eonsideied as the plural of 1 corp (see Middleton s 
W 01 hi vol iy 82 and vol 1 Ixxm Add and Cor , ed Dyce) if othei pass 
ages in our authoi’s wiitmgs did not f 01 bid us to suppose so e g the folio 
has m Twelfth Night (Song) act 11 se 4 My pool c corpcs (1 e corpse) in 
The Winter’s Tale , act v se 1, “ Agame possesse her corps ’ (1 e corpse) &c 


P 209 ( 6 ) Holmedon's plains ’ 

Walker [Grit Exam &e vol 1 p 253) queries ‘ Holmedon plains ” ? 
VOL IV U 
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[NOTE “5 


P 209 (7) the 

Not m the old eds — Moidake eail of Fife who was son to the Dul e of 
Albany legent of Scotland is heie called the son of Eail Douglas thiongh i 
mistake into which the poet was led by the omission of a comma m the 
passage of Holmshed fiom whence he took this account ot the Scottish pn 
soneis Steevens 


P 209 (8) hails 

The old eds have the smgulai (Some slight mutilation heie ) 


P 209 (9) West In faith 

It is a conquest /oi a pnnee to boast of ’ 

The old eds by mistake make In faith it t s the conclusion of the pie 
ceding speech — Most piobahly Shakespeaie wiote TF cst Faith tis a 1 vt 
quest V 

P 210 (10) “ beauty 

Theobald substituted booty — Malone has no doubt that here a pun was 
intended — beauty (bootj) 

P 211 (11) my old lad of the castle 

See Intioduction to this play p 204 

P 21 2 (12) “ Points ' 

So the name is spelt heie m the folio and rightly I conceive compaie The 
Merry Wives of Windsor act m sc 2, vol 1 p 380 he kept company with 
the wild pnnee and Point * ’ 

P 213 (13) nor than earnest not of the blood royal if thou dai est not 
stand for ten shillings 

lalstaff is quibbling on the uoid loyal The iml or >oyal was of the 
value of ten shillings The quibble howevei is lost, except the old reading 
be preserved (Pope s reading] * cry stand,’ will not suppoit it ’ Steevens 

P 214 (14) “ thou 1 

The old eds have “ the 

P 314 (15) * Eardolph-, Peto ” 

The old eds have “ Harney Regsill 1 (the names of the aetois, it would seem) 

P 214 (16) * to night 

The old uIb have ‘ to morrow night ” — Corrected by Capell 
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P 215 ( 17 ) mpow 

The old eds have vaporns 


P 215 ( 18 ) And' 

Mi W N Lettboin oonjectuies As 

P 215 ( 19 ) Mygoodloid — ” 

feo Pope Mi Colliei sMs Gonectoi and Walkei (Shalespeaie s Vei nfication, 
‘vO p 24) and see the continuation of thismtenupted speech — The old eds 
have My lot d 

P 216 ( 20 ) If otccbtci 

Is sometimes I thmk a tusj liable says Walkei (^hahespeai e 1 ei -^ijita 
tton to p 2:>5 wheic he cites the pi esent line) 

P 216 ( 21 ) neat tumh / 

The old eds have neat and ti imhj 

P 216 ( 22 ) Out of my gi lef and my impatience 
To be so pestei d with a popinjay 

These two lines aie tiansposed in the old eds — The collection was su 00 ested 
by Edwaids and Johnson and made by Capcll 

P 217 ( 23 ) He should 01 he bhould not —J 01 he madi nu mad 
Heie the folio omits the second hi — and lightly peihaps 

P 217 (- 4 ) fears 

Hanmei and Mr Colliei s Ms Gonector substitute foes but note 142 
on Loves Lahom 1 lost (wheie vaiious examples aie given of the abstiact 
being put foi the concrete by oui author) will prove that the above altera 
tion is at least a lash one and that feais ’ may be equivalent to objects 
af feai * — As to Mi Knight s emendation feies (1 e companions) it is 
neither moie noi less than ridiculous 

Heie Mr Colliei boldly asseits that m two passages of Beaumont and 
Pletchei , and m one of Mailowe the leading of the old copies feais is a 
misprmt foi foes Now, to take only the first of the said passages Valen 
tmian , act iv sc 1 

f ‘ Is not 

The sacied name and dignity of Csesai 
(Were this Amiiub mole than man) sufficient 
To shake off all lus honesty’ he s dangeious 
Though he be good and though a fi lend, a it, cr d onf 
A nd such I must not sleep by — Are they come yet ! — 

I do believe this fellow, and I thank hnn 
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[notes 


Twas time to look about if I must perish 
Yet shall my I'ea.us go foremost — 

moie readeis I conceive when the passage is thus fully cited will agiee 
with me that jean is light and equivalent to objects of feai than with 
Mi Colliei that it is a misprint foi foes (In anotkei play by the same 
authois The Maids Tragedy act n sc 2 we have the smgulai fear" 
Antiphila in this place woik a quicksand 
And ovei it a shallow smiling watei , 

And his ship ploughing it and then a Fear 
Do that Fear bravely wench ) 

Noi should it be foi gotten that m The. Second Fait of King Henry IV 
act iv sc 4 Jiais’ oceuis in a passage wheie neithei the Ms Corrector noi 
Mr Colliei haie attempted any alteiation and where the woid can have no 
othei meaning than objects of feai ’ 

It seem d m me 

But as an honour snatch d with boisterous hand 
And I had many living to uptnaid 
My gain of it by then assistances 
Which daily gTew to quail el aud to bloodshed 
Wounding supposed peace all these bold fears 
Thou seest with pen! I have unsworn! 

Foi all my leign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that aigument Ac 

P 218 (a 5) t “ thou dost belie him , 

This repetition was altered by Pope to “ thou behest him ’ 

P 218 (26) u Art thou not asham d ? But small henceforth ' 

‘ Delo thou'" says Mr W N Lettsom * 1 henceforth' is atuayllnble here ’ 

P 219 (2,7) is dead” 

The old eds have ‘ dead is 15 see Walkei on 4 Tiansposition of Words” in 
Ins Crit Exam Ac vol 11 p 246 

P 220 (3,8) “ hangman 

Hammer substituted hangmen 

P 220 (29) “ discontents 

i ‘ Discontent' t for Hotspur alone seems to he addressed ’ Walker’s Cnt 
Emm &e vol 1. p 253 

P 220 (%a) ‘If he jail in, good night '—or si?ik 01 swim — ” 

“ This,” observes Mr W N Lettsom, * seems incompatible with what foi 
lows ” 
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P 221 (31) wasp stung 

So the fust quaito — The latei eds have waspe tongue and waspe ton 
gad — The sense lequnes waspish and this peiliaps was Shakespeare b 
word It may have heen badly written and the ledacteur of the fust quarto 
may have sophisticated the passage fiom the fourth line below The icad 
ing of the second qnaito [ waspe tongue’] seems a similai sophistication 
fiom the next line but one below (‘ Tying thine eai to no tongue but thine 
own) which lefers exclusively to the phiase ‘womans mood W N 
Lettsoh 

P 222 (3 „) Nay if you have not to t again 

So the folio — Qy ‘ Nay cousin [0? “kinsman —see ante] if you Have not 
&c — (The quartos have ‘ to it and Gapell punted Nay if you have not 
sn to it again ) 

P 222 (33) ‘ the Douglas son 

See note 7 

P 224 (34) as dank hn e as a dog 

The Rev Mi Barry says Mi Collier suggests to me that we should 
lead dock foi ‘ dog the enoi having easily arisen from the misheaung of the 
woid An unhappy suggestion ’ foi as wet as a dog is an expiession 
still in use and compare the following passage But many pietty ndicu 
lous aspeisions aie cast vpon Dogges so that it would make a Dogge laugh to 
heare and vnderstand them As I haue heard a Man say, I am as hot as a 
Dogge, 01 as cold as a Dogge I sweat like a Dogge (when indeed a Dog 
neuei Bweates) as drunke as a Dogge hee swoie like a Dogge and one told 
a Man once That his Wife was not to be beleeu d foi shee would lye like a 
Dogge, & c The Wot Id mnnes on Wheeles p 2o2 — Tayloi s Woikes ed 
1630 (I was the first who hi ought forward this passage of Tayloi in lllus 
tiation of oui text see mj Remai Is on Mr *Gollier s and Mr Knights edi 
tions of Shalespeai e 1844) 

P 224 (35) ‘ the 

So Hammer — The old eds have * your ’ (the Ms having had y , winch was 
mistaken for ‘y r ) 

P 225 (36) ‘ tranquillity , 

“Means, 1 according to Capell, ‘persons at their ease’ Notes, &c vol 1 
Pip 165 — Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi substitutes “ sanguinity 

P 225 (37) ‘great onagers ” 

dohnfion supposes that this is merely a cant variation of ‘ gieat ones,’ — 
“great one ms ’—Theobald (at the suggestion of Nicholas Haidinge) sub 
shtuted ' great money ers Hamner, ‘ great owners , Capell, ‘gieat myn 
beers and Malone conjectured “ great onyeis, 1 e public accountants 
(But it should be remembered that Gadshill is speaking lime of his com 
pamons, net $t the ^persons to be robbed ) 
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P 227 (38) * Pomtz 0 tis our bcttei I know his voice &c 

The old eds have (with various spelling and ariangement) 

Pom 0 tis otu Settei I hnow his voyce Lai doll, what newes? 

Bar Case ye case ye ' &c 

Johnson saw the piopei distribution of the speeches heie 

P 230 (39) Of pnsonei s 1 aruom d and of soldiers slam 
And all the cunents 

The old eds have Of pnsonei & lansome (the certain collection of winch 
was pioposed by Gapell and see Walkei on I inal d and final e con 
founded m his Cut Exam Ac vol 11 p 61) — the aments 1 e the 
occurrences In old language occur) ant was used instead of occun enee 
Malone —But perhaps we ought to print heie th’ occun eats 

P 230 (40) And thou hast so 

The old eds have And thus hath so — Read And thou hast so &c [Ca 
pells con] ectme] Peihaps m the Ms it was wntten And thou hath Ac 
from the hath m the pieeedang line and hence the fuithei conniption 
Walker s Cut Exam &c vol in p 133 


P 231 (41) * sudden 

May be justly suspected as an mfeipolation. ’ Sieeilns 

P 23L (42) ‘As you are toss d with In faith " 

Mutilated (and vnetchedly amended by Gapell) 

P 231 (43 ) Pm ectly to ’ 

The old eds have “Pm ectly vnlo — Perhaps Mi Giant White is light in 
conjecturing that the author mote * Direct unto 


P 232 (44) “ Gome icilt thou see me ride f 

Mr Collier s Ms Correctoi (with an eye to what Hotsprn has a little before 
said to the Servant) in 0 eiuously reads 

Come to the paik, Kate unit thou see m ride 

P 235 (45) 5 ‘o#a” 

An anonymous cntie proposes ‘ after 

P 235 (46) * butter ” 

So Theobald, ■'-"The old eds have Titan (inconsequence it would seem, of 
the transmber or the compositor of the first quarto, having repeated iho 
wrong word) * 
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P 237 (47) came 

So quaito 1639 — The eailiei eds have ‘ come 


P 237 (48) ladish 

Pluial [radish ] suiely Walker s Shakespeaie s Verification, &c p 267 


P 238 (49) nott gated” 

The old eds have knotty pated — Coueoted by Douce (We have alieady 
had the word nott pated p 234) 

P 238 (50) * tallow leech — 

The old eds have ‘ tallow catch — which we may presume is meiely a 
variety of spelling (In the Sec Pait of Hemy IV act 11 ec 1 Mrs Quickly 
talks of goodwife Keecli the butchei s wife ” and m Henry VIII act 1 
sc 1 Buckingham says of Wolsey 

I wonder 

That such a leech can with his very hulk 
Take up the lays 0 the beneficial sun 
And keep it fiom the earth ) 

A leech of tallow is the fat of an ox 01 cow lolled up by the butchei m a 
round lump m oidei to be earned to the ehandlei Peboy 


P 238 (51) ‘ eel skin, 

So Haumer — The old eds have ‘ elfe skin 


P 238 (5a) you 

So Pope — The old eds have and 


P 241 (53) 'bundled" 

The old eds have ‘ hundreds 


P 242 (54) ti istful ' 

The old eds have tiustfull 

P 244 (55) banish not him thy Ham/ 1 , company ” 

Was not Pope right in rejecting this as an accidental repetition? 


P 244 (56) “ P Hen ” 

Several of the quartos and the folio give this speech to Falstajf and rightly 
perhaps 
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P 244 (57) “ a counterfeit thou art essentially mad without seeming 

so 

So the third folio — The eailiei eds have essentially made without 

&e — Capell veiy coolly printed a counterfeit if thou dost thou ait essen 
tially mad &c 

P 245 (58) 

Not in the old eds 

P 245 (59) ‘ [Exeunt all except the Prince and Pomtz 

Here the quartos have no stage dnection the folio has Exit ’ Accoiding to 
all the old eds the subsequent conversation about Falstaff and the contents 
of his pockets takes place between the Prince and ‘ Peto but as Johnson 
saw the lattei name is undoubtedly a mistake foi Pomtz — Peto is again 
punted elsewheie for Poms in this play [toVaids the close of act 111 Go 
Peto tohoise Ac] probably fioni a P only being used in the Ms What 
had Peto done (Di Johnson observes) to be trusted with the plot against 
Falstaff? Poms has the Prince s confidence and is a man of coinage This 
alteration cleais the whole difficulty they all letued but Poms who with 
the Pimce having only lobbed the lobbeis had no need to conceal himself 
from the travelleis Malone 

P 246 (60) ‘ ob ” 

It may be as well to mention heie that ‘ ob (the contraction foi ‘ obolum ) 
was formerly used in wuting to signify a halfpenny 

P 246 (61) ‘Woicester 

* gee note 20 

P 246 ( 6z ) ‘ often 

The old eds have ‘ oft 

P 246 (63) cressets and ” 

Capell gives “ cressets ay and," — which peihaps the poet wrote 

P 247 (64) Had 1 itten d 1 

The old eds have ‘ had but kitten d ’ 

P 247 {6 S ) to' 

Pope substituted u in ” 

P 218 (66) How seap d he agues ” 

So Mr Colliers Ms Corrector — The old eds have ‘How scapes he agues ” 

• { Perhaps ‘ ague ” Walkors 6 nt Exam <fec vol j p 263 
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P 248 (67) ‘ The an chdeacon hath divided it 

‘I suppose the hue originally ion thus The aichdeacon hath divided it 
ah eady Steevens — who did not know (01 did not choose to know) that 
such was the leading of Hanmei 

P 249 (68) Fm ’ 

Suiely the sense requues Or Walkei s Cut Exam &c vol 11 p 322 

P 249 (69) And then he ums stiaightly and evenly 

So Capell (and compare a little befoie run evenly ) — The old 

eds haye And then he runnes stiaight and euen — Mi Colliei s Ms C01 
lectoi reads And then he runs all stiaight and evenly 

P 250 (70) To any well destining fnend 

Hanmei punted ‘As that to any well deserving found ' — Walkei pioposes 
To any woithy well desei ving fo lend hut adds, Yet would not tins he 
a tautology ? Grit Exam &e vol n p 2o6 

P 250 (71) m and ’ 

‘ These two supplemental woids which were suggested hy Mi Steevens com 
plete both the sense and metie, and weie ceitamly omitted in the hist copy 
hy the negligence of the tianscnhei 01 printei ’ Malone 


P 250 (72) 

‘ the' 

Not m the old eds 


P 250 (73) 

‘ go to 


‘ These two senseless monosyllables [which Pope omitted] seem to have been 
added hy some foolish playei purposely to destioy the measuie ’ Ritson 

P 250 (74) is" 

Not m the old eds 

P 251 (75) too wilful hlame ’ 

“ This has been thought corrupt hut the following passage shows that too 
hlame in this sense {too blameable, too blamewoithy] was a cunent expies 
sum 

Blush and confess that yon he too too blame ’ Harr Ep 1 84 ’ 
Nabes ( Gloss on v Blame ) — Walkei (Shakespeare s Veisification, &c p 106, 
and Cnt Exam &c vol in p 134) lather hastily patiomzes the alteiatibn 
pioposed by Johnson, “ too mlful blunt 

P 251 (7 6 ) 

The old eds have “ her that she " 


* her she ’ 
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P 251 (77) One no 

The old eds have One that no 


P 251 (78) Which thou pom st down fiom these swelling heavens 
In my formei edition I heie adopted the reading of Mi Colliei s Ms C01 

rectoi these welling heavens hut m my Addenda and Comgenda 

to that edition I lemarked that I ought to have been content to mention the 
alteiation without adopting it The old leading is supported by a passage m 
Macbeth act 1 sc 2 

So from that spi mg whence comfort seem d to come 
Discomfoit swells 

wheie however Thnlby (see note ad l) pioposed changing s wells to 
wells — Read with Pope 

Which thou poui st down fiom those two swelling heavens 
Poi those ’ compare Richard II act 11 sc 3 

Why have those banish d and forbidden legs Ac 
wheie the fiist fom quartos have those and the folio these ’ And for an 
undoubted omission of tuo aftei the compaie Much Ado about Nothing 
act iv so 1, wheie the folio has 

Would the Princes he, and Clandio he Ac 
while the original quarto reads 

‘ Would tlit two princes he and Claudio he &c 
Collier s Conectors * welling is certainly wiong The ejes no doubt are 
meant (‘I understand thy looks’) In Webster s Sit T Wyatt (Wor/s 11 267 
ed Dyee) we find 

‘ 0, let mine eyes 

In naming that sweet youth obsoive their part 
Pouring down tears sent fiom my swelling heart ’ 

Yet Staunton quotes this last line to show that in the piesent passage of 
Shakespeare the bosom is meant !’ W N Lettsom 


P 252 (79) quite 

Tins addition occurred to me before I knew that Capell had inserted it That 
here a woid is wanting in the old eds I feel confident, though Dr Guest 
(Hwt of English Rhythms, vol 1 p 221 } thinks otherwise 


P 252 (So) Upon, 

The old eds have *on” 

P 252 (8r) let 

So Rowe ---The old eds have 5 And * (whjch was repeated by mistake from 
the preceding line but one) 
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P 2i3 (8a) Not you, m good sooth 

Read says Mr W N Lettsom Not I mgoodsootli (compaie as I live 
and mend me ) Percy is retailing the oatklets of comfit mal eis wires Col 
liei and Grant White aie clearly wrong m following the Ms Conoctoi wlio 
reads Not youn rn good sooth 

P 253 (83) By this our booh s drawn , &c 

Mi Collrer s Ms Corrector gives 

By this out booh ib di awn we 11 seal and pait 
7o horse immediately 
Mort With all my heart ’ 


P 253 (84) innate 

Winch makes the line ovei measnie, is suiely an mteipolation (Steevens 
observes that as the loids weie dismissed on this occasion they would 
natnially infei that pi ivacy was the King s object ’) 


P 254 (85) base 

So Rowe — The old eds have ‘ hare See on the confusion between bat e 
and base YJalker s Gi it Exam &c vol 1 pp 279 280 

P 254 (86) does foiethmh’ 

The old eds have ‘do forethinl and peihaps rightly foi Shakespeaie 
may have considered evety man as a plural and we have alreadj had 
several examples of a veib pluial following a nominative singular when a 
genitive plural intervenes 


P 255 (87) eat ded his state 

Warlntrton reads ‘ ’scalded his state ’ — Heath pioposes discaided his state ” 
— Mi Giant White adopts the alteration of Mi ColhersMs Conectoi dis 
carded state (which even Mi Colhei does not venture to adopt) But theie 
can he no doubt that the old 1 eading is the right one Here cat ded means 
-mixed debased by mixing See the examples of catd ’ given by Steevens 
in his note ad l to which may be added the following passage cited by Mi 
Arrowsmith m Notes and Quet m vol vn p 566, Fust Senes ‘ And these 
— foi that by themselves they will not utter — to mmole and to card with the 
Apostles doctrine ” &c .Audi ewes’ Sermons, v 55 Lib Any Gath Theol 


P 255 (88) ‘ whereof a little 

Pope printed "■ whereof little ” and so Walkei too would lead BntI doubt 
if a” can be dispensed with heie 


P 256 (89) all the world?' 

Hanmer printed “Harry, /or all the world ” 
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P 256 (go) to 

Altered by Pope to “ at 

P 256 (91) ‘and 

Not in the old eda 

P 257 (92) favom 

The old eds have fauouis — * We should lead favour 'l e countenance 
[and bo Hanmei] Waububton ‘ Favom s aie featmes Johnson I 
believe /avows mean only some denotation usually worn by knights in then 
helmets as a piesent fiom a mistress oi a tiophy fiom an enemy So aftei 
vrards m this play [act v sc 4] 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face ’ 
wheio the Prince must have meant his scarf Steevbns The context 
‘ mask and wash d away distmctly show that heie Prince Heni*y does 
not ‘ mean his scaif ’ and assmedly Johnson is mistaken in supposing that 
the pltual favorns could be applied to a single fact 

P 257 (93) is" 

The old eds have hath 1 

P 258 (94) ‘On Thmsday we ow selves mil match ’ 

Mutilated 

P 262 (95) 1 you mil not pocket up wrong ' 

Some part of this meriy dialogue seems to have been lost X suppose 
Falstafl m pressing the robbery upon his hostess, had declared his ieso 
lution not to pod et up wrongs 01 injuries to which the Prince alludes 
Johnson 

P 263 (96) ‘ My' 

The old eds have ‘ To my 

P 268 (97) Fomin ” 

The old eds have * Poto * See note 59 

P 263 (98) "tide cu” 

The old eds have “ nde yet ere * 

P 263 {99} “At two o'clock in the afUrfmm " 

Something is wanting here (That the whole of this speech is blank verse, I 1 
have not the slightest doubt though Mr Grant White declares that it " has 
not even the semblance of rhythm ’} 
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p 2b4 (ioo) These letters covie f i om your father 

Here again something is wanting — Capell gave ‘ These letten , my good loid 
come ft om yoai father 

P 264 (ioi) Hu lettei s beat his mind not I my lot d 

The two fiist quaitos have -not I my mind the latei eds not 

I his mind — Oapell made the piesent collection which is fully confumed 
hy the context 


P 264 ( 102 ) that inward sicl ness , — 

Wftlkei (ShaJ espeai e s Versification &e p 20) cites this as an example of 
sickness used as a tiisyllable if nothing he lost — Theie is suiely some 
emu heie — Oapell prints that mwaid sickness holds him 


P 264 ( 103 ) ‘ To set 

to set 

One of the two sets must he eonupt Walkei s Cut Exam &c vol 1 
p 284 

P 264 ( 104 ) foi thei em should we 1 ead 

The vei y bottom and the soul of hope 

Conjectuie has been busy on this passage hut ceitamly without impiovingit 


P 266 ( 105 ) ‘ And' 

Added by Capell (That this speech is mutilated, theie can be little doubt ) 

P 265 ( 106 ) * The quality and han of our attempt 

Heie ‘ The hair seems to he the complexion the character The metaphoi 
appeals haish to us, hut peihaps was familial in om authoi s time We 
still say something is against the halt as against the giam, that is, against 
the natmal tendency ” Johnson, — whose explanation is unquestionably 
right In the anonymous play of Sir Thomas Mot e (edited hy me foi tho 
Shakespeare Society from Ms Hail 7368), a fellow named Faulknei is 
brought in custody before Sir Thomas and when the said Faulknei — 
who, m consequence of a vow, wears his hair very long , — tells Sn Thomas 
that he is servant to a secretary we find (p 43), 

1 Moot e A fellow of your han e is very fitt 
To he a secietanes follower !” — 

Sir Thomas using the word with a quibble, — “ gram texture, complexion, 
charactei 

P 26o (log) ‘ offering ’ 

Which means ' assailing, was impioperly adteiod to 1 offending ! by Pope 
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P 265 ( 10 S) You bti am too fm 

Capell punted Come you stiain too fai 

P 265 ( 109 ) 1 Spol 6 of m 

Mi W N I ettsora would lead Spoken in (the piogiess oi the conuption 
liaviiin been Spoken — Spoke on — Spot e of ) 


P 266 (no) dajf 

Heie the daft of the old eds is a piesent tense — meiely a conupt spelling 
of daff — Toimeily to woids endm 0 with fit was not unusual to add a t 
so m Chapman s Homo we find both puft and puff 

The puftb of wind Iliad B wiv p oJ 2 ed folio 

the winds (that ai e 

M astern at sea) no piospious piifp would spaie, Ac 

Odyssey , B iv p 56 

With pace as speedie as upuft of wind Ibid B v p 71 


P 266 ( 111 ) All furnish d all m aims 

All plum'd like cstndqpb that mny the wind 
Bated like eaglet, having lately bath d 

The old eds have with the wind — aveib to all appeaiance lying 

eoncealed undei ‘with — I adopt the reading of Rowe ‘ winy the wind ’ 
(which in the notes to the Vanorum Shale^peai 0 is (filled JJi Johnsons 
emendation ) not only because that leading affoids a cleai and O ood mean 
mg hut because it is fai fiom impiobable that wing' might have been 
mistaken by a tianscnber 01 eompositoi foi with ’ 111 which woid m the 
handwriting of the poet s time, the head of the h is often found earned he 
low the line — ‘ Bated as Malone observes would seem to he used heie foi 
Bating’ (1 e heating the Wings, fluttering), — the passive foi the active 
[the past for the present] participle — Theie is a double comparison - — the 
Prince and his followeis aie compared fiist to ostnebes, and secomllv to 
eagles — In what sense tin ostruh maybe said to « mg the umd we aia 
beautifully told by Claudian — who, if he was a native of Alexandria mi 0 ht 
not have had to tiust entirely to his fancy foi a pictuie, which indeed ha 
quite the air of having been taken flora the life , 

‘ Yasta velnt Libya; venantum vocibus ales 
Cnm premitur, cahdas ettrsn transnnttit arenas, 

Iitque modum leh smuatis jlamino pennu 
Bulverulenta volat InLutrop 11 dlo 

(borne editors hare “ restored the old leading and aie persuaded that they 
have rendered it intelligible by printing 

like cstudges that with the wind 
Bated, — 

a construction which it is eudent was never intended by the uutlioi who 
m that case would most assuredly have written “ Bate —The absurdity of 
luuues remaiks on this passage is beyond belief he labours to pioie that 
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by tstndges we me not to understand osti ichos but cstrulgt Jaltons — and 
that too in the veiy face of the lines quoted by Steevcns ad l fiom Di xyton s 
Polyolbion Song 22 

Prince Edward all m gold, as he gieat Jove had been 
The Mountfoids all tn plumes 111 e esti idges weie seen 
And see Kichaidson s Diet sub Estnch ) 


1864 

thus 


The Cambudge Editors (who exhibit the piesent passage htnatnn 

All furnish d all m aims 
All plumed like estudges that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed ) 


affiim that my quotation fiom Claudian is not to the puipose foi it means 
that the bnd spreads its wings like a sail bellying with the wind — a diffeient 
thing fiom winging the wind But the Cambudge Editois m expound 
mg the lines of Claudian take no notice of the nnpoitant woid volat by 
which he means of couise that the ostuch when ona , ha tangs ate nlltcl 
with the wind tlies along the (pound (though she does not mount into the 
air) and I still continue to think that the whole description answeis veiy 
sufficiently to that of hei winging the wind Let me add that the late 
Samuel Rogeis ( a name to me foievei deal ) has applied the veib 
wmg to the flight of the ostrich and it must be allowed that whatevei 
the deficiencies of his poetiy in some respects he justly prided himself on 
never violating piopnety of expression 


Such to then grateful eai the gush of springs 
Who couise the ostuch as away die wings 
Sons of the desert who delight to dwell 
Mid kneeling camels lound the sacied well 

Columbu canto vm 


P 266 (ii„) And vaulted with such ease 

Capell gives veiy plausibly And vault with such an ease 


P 266 ( 113 ) taste 

1 e try— in which sense the woid was frequently used by Shakespcaie s con 
temporaries — So the two fust quaitos — The later quartos and the folio have 
< take ’ which has been generally piefened by tbe modem editois 


P 267 ( 114 ) ‘ to 

Mr W N Lettsom proposes ‘ and 


P 267 (115) ‘ Sumn G0J1I ” 

A contacted form of Sutton Goldjield ■ — The old eds have “ Sutton cophill ’ 
(and cop hill ) —Mi Giant White (who himself retains the old spelling) 
states, by mistake that ‘most editois punt Cohll ’ — I piefei with the 
Cambridge Editors, “ Co fd ’ 
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p 267 ( 1 x 6 ) pi essecl inquired ’ 

The old eds have ‘piesse mquoie (and enquire) But the 

subsequent words such as had been ashed and ‘ I pi t ssed me none show 
distinctly that the past tense was intended here 

P 268 ( 1 x 7 ) 

The old eds have licked 

P 268 ( 11 8 ) but 

The old eds have ‘ not 

P 269 ( 119 ) ‘ we shall stay ’ 

Walker (Shalespeai e s Vemfication &c p 2o8) says that this is ‘ conti a 
met rum and conjeetuies well stay 1 01 we stay But was any 1 me 
ti urn intended hei e 9 

P 269 ( 120 ) feat and cold heart ” 

Pope prints fear and fiom cold heait and Mi Collier’s Ms Collector 
leads * fear and a cold hcai t — *Aceoidmg to Mi Giant White feai m 
this line is a dissyllable 

P 270 ( 121 ) that lives — ’ 

The old eds have that this day lives (a manifest mteipolation foi as 
Mason observes it weakens the sense besides destioymg the metie) 

P 270 ( 122 ) u half the half of himself 

Altered to ‘ half half of himself ’ by Pope and, more happily, to * half the 
half himself by Steevens 

P 271 (1 3 ) “ innocence 

The old eds have 1 mnocencie ’ — On the words innocence" and ‘ mnoccncy" 
confounded in our eaily writers see Walkei s Grit Exam &c vol u p 47 

P 272 ( 124 ) engag d ’ 

Which has been improperly altered to * encag’d ’ — means * delivered (or 
detained) as a gage, pledge hostage ’ so in act v sc 2 “ And West 
moreland, that was engag'd did beai it ’ (The Cambridge Editors bad for 
gotten both these passages when, at the beginning of act v , they so hastily 
followed the old copies in leaving the Eail of Westmoreland’ among the 
persons entering ” see their note ) 

‘ now” 


P 272 {125) 
Not in the old eds 
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P 274 (126) ‘ bosky 

The old eds have husky ( Milton writes the woid peihaps rnoie pio 
pexly bosky Steevens — who appeals to havo foigotten that in Hie 
Tempest act iv so 1 the folio has my boskie aeies &o ) 

P 274 (127) ‘ uell 

Not in the old eds 

P 275 (128) And 

Was alteied hy Capell to As ’ 

P 275 (129) ‘ As that ungcntlt gull the cuckoo s bud 

Walker ( Cut Exam &c vol 1 p 254 ) says What is the cuckoo b bud f 
Read cud 00 bird — The cud 00 s bn d is the cuckoo b chicken, who 
being hatched and fed by the spairow m whose nest the cuckoo s egg was 
laid glows in tune able to devour kei noise ’ Johnson “ Gull ' heie means 
unfledged nestling 


P 275 (130) we stand opposed 

Cabell punted you stand opposed but as Johnson observes the old text 
means * we stand in opposition to you 

P 277 (131) ‘ then 

Added by Capell 

P 277 (132) 

" What is honoui 2 a woi d What is that woi d honoui 2 an 

Malone Mi Collier and the Cambnd 0 e Editois print almost nonsensically 
with the fiist and thud quartos (fiom which the second quaito differs only 
in punctuation) ‘ What is honoui 1 A woi d What is in that word honoui > 
What is that honour ’ An 

P 27 B (133) “ Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes ’ 

So Rowe (in his sec ed ) — The old eds have Supposition all our hues, 1 &c 
— Steevens at Farmei’s suggestion, punted 

‘ Suspicion shall he all stuck full of eyes — 

Walker [Gnt Exam Ac vol 111 p 134 ) asks, ‘ Is somethin 0 lost ’ heie? 1 
have little doubt of it 

P 278 (134) ‘ he ’ 

The old eds have “hue ” See Walker on “Lie and live confounded,” m lus 
Lnt Exam Ac vot ii p 209 
VOL IV 


X 
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P 278 (135) Hot Loul Douglas go you and tell him so 
Doug Marry and 

Hare Douglas is a trisyllable as Malone lemaiks — In the second spued 
Popo printed ‘ Man y. I 

P 279 (136) 1 Hot D ul you leg any ' God forbid' 

Woi I told lam gently &c 

WalL.01 (Cnt Exam Ac vol 11 p 1 S 9 ) would 1 ead 

Hot Did you beg any of him 1 
Woi Hod f 01 bid ! 

I told him gently &e 
Lut compile King Ilewiy VIII act 111 sc 2 

Sin But will the lung 
Digest this lettei of the cardinal s 9 
The L01 d foi bid ' 

■where Walkei (see note ad l ) would give The Loid foibul ' to a diflkent 
speakei — Here Hanmci added of him ’ but did not altei the distribution of 
the speeches 

P 279 (137) By new forswearing 

Ihe old eds have ‘ By now forsweanng ’ — On 1 Now and new confounded, 
see Walkei s 6; it Exam tec vol n p 214 

P 279 (138) ‘ engag d 

bee note 124 

P 279 (139) Upon 

The old eds have “ On ’ 

P 279 (140) a libertine 

So Oapell. — The old eds have l a libertio ’ and ‘ at libeitie” (and ‘at 
libeity ’) 

P 280 (141) F01 heaven to earth 

On the veiyimpioper alteration made here by Mi Collier’s Ms Canvgotor, 
“ ’Foie heaven and earth see my Few Notes &e p 94 and my Stnctuns 
on Mr Colliei s new edition of 6hahspeare 1858 p 111 (“ heaven to earth 
* 1 c one might wager heaven to earth ' Wabbukton ) 

P 281 (14a) * the 

Hot in the old ode 

P 281 (143} ‘ i was not horn a y wider, thou pi aud Scot ** 

“ Grant White objects to 9ns ftho reading of the four eaihest quartos] for 
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euphonistic leasons but thou pioud oecuis elsewhoio m Shakcspoaie Ho 
also considers 1 triumph d upon a Scot’ [in the ne\t speech] pool when com 
paied with [tho latei leading] ‘tiiumphed oe i a Scot foigettmg in 2 he 
Tamng of the Shew iv 4 ‘That triumph thus upon my misery ’ 1 W N 
Lettsoh 

P 281 (144) ‘ The line) hath many masl my in his coats 

The old eds have ‘ maiclnng in his coats but Mi C0II101 s Ms C01 

leetoi has imdoubtedly lecovoiod tho tiue leading hj substituting masking 
for maiching (In Tanilmrluine Fai t Fit at act v sc 2 the mispnnt 
march’ hept its place till m my ed of Mailowe s Wot Is I altoied it to 
‘ mask ) 

P 282 (145) but 

The old eds have not 

P 2 S 2 (146) deaths as yet ate 

The old eds have deaths aio jet and deaths arc 

P 283 (147I do 

So Pope and Mi Colliei s Ms Loirectoi — Not m the old eds 

P 284 (148) the spmts 

Of valiant Shu ley Staff 01 d Llunt at a m my arm 

The old eds have ait in my nines — Pope lostoied the mcabuio by 

the omission of “ valiant — Walkei says I would sug D est 

the spmts 

Of valiant Shnlcy Staffoid, Massy , Blunt 
Aie in my aim 
It is ’ &e ’ 

Cut Exam &c vol n p 14 

P 284 (149) Checily myloul how fai es your grace 7 — 

Qy 'Cfteily my laid eheeily how &c > 


P 285 (150) 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy swonl my flesh — 

But thoughts the slaves of life and life time s fool 
And time that takes s ui vey of all the wot Id 
Must have a stop 

So the eailicst quaito — The leadings of tho socond quarto [ Fat thought s 
the slaue of life &c and so the folio] axe sophistications by one who did 
not see that 4 thoughts as woll as time weie nominative cases hefoie must 
and consequently supposed that tho syntax was defective foi want of a verb 
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It is odd that Staunton who saw that life was a nominative to must did 
not see moie Compaie The Two G-entlemen ofVeiona act m sc 1 
My thoughts do haibour with my Silvia nightly 
And slaves they aie to me that send them flying 

W N Lettbom 

P 286 ( 151 ) On 

Alteied to Upon by Gapell and lightly peihaps 

P 288 ( 152 ) Since not to he avoided it falls on me 
Mi Colhei s Ms Coneetoi substitutes Which not to he avoided falls on me 

P 288 ( 153 ) Beat Woicestei to the death and Vernon too 

Heie the foho omits the making Worecstet a trisyllable see note *.0 

P 288 ( 154 ) ‘ Even m the bosom of ou) adveisai les 

Attci this line in the fom eaihest quartos Piinee John leplies to his brothei 
as lollows 

I thank yom giacc for this high courtesy 
Which I shall give away immediately 
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We have alieady seen p ‘204 that m tho only gum to of this play 1600 
Old has been by mistake allowed to stand as the pieflx to a speech of 
Falstaff and p 205 that before the entry of The Fust Fait of Ling Hcniy 
the Fourth m the Stationers Registers Feb 25th 1597 8, Shakespeare had 
changed the name Oldoastle to Fahtaf — it is certain theiefoie that The 
Second Fart of King Henry the Fourth was composed previons to that date. 
— See its cntiy in the Stationeia Registers under the account of Mm h Ado 
about Nothing vol u p 72 



DRAMATIS PERSONZE 


King Henry tlie Foui th 

Henry prince of Wales aftei wauls King Herny V 
Thomas dnke of Claience 
Prince John or Lancaster 
Prince Humphrey or Gloster 
Earl or Warwick 
E VRL Or WESIMORrLAND 
Earl or Surrey 
Gower 
Harcourt 
Blunt 

Loid Chief Justice of the King s Bench 
An Attendant on the Chief Justice 
Earl or Northumberland 
Scroop aichbishop of Yoih 
Lord Mowbray 
Lord Hastings 
Lord Bardolph 
Sir John Colevile 

Travers and Morton letainers of Noithuinbeiland 
Sir John Falstaff 
His Page 
Bardolph 
Pistol 
Points 
Pfto 

Shallow 1 

Silence,} C0Untl T justices 
Davy servant to Shallow 
Mouldy Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf iccraits 
Fang and Snare sbeuff s o&cers 

Lady Northumberland 
Lady Percy 

Mistress Quickly hostess of a tavern in Easteheap 
Doll 'Peabbbeet 

Lords and Attendants Poitei, Dianas, Beadles Grooms, &c 

Rumour, the Pi es enter 
A Dancer, speaker of the epilogue 

Scene— 


| his sons 
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Waikuojth Befoie Noithumbei land's castle 

Enter Euro our, painted full of tongues 

Rum Open yom eais , foi which of you will stop 
The vent of heai mg when loud. Rumour speaks ? 

I, from the oyent to the dioopmg west, 

Making the wind my post hoise, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of eaith 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ude, 

The which m eveiy language I pronounce, 

Stuffing the ears of men with false repoits 
I speak of peace, while coveit enmity, 

Undei the smile of safety, wounds the woild 
And who hut Rumom, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters and prepar’d defence, 

Whilst the big year, swoln with some other gnef, 

Is thought with child by the stern tyiant war. 

And no such matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjeetuies , 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

The still discordant wavenng multitude, 

Can play upon it But what need I thus 

My well known body to anatomize 

Among my household ? Why is Rumour here ? 

I run before King Harry’s victory , 

Who, m a bloody field by Shrewsbury, 

Hath beaten down young Hotspur tod his troops, 
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Quenching the flame of hold lebellion 
Even with the labels’ blood But ^vhat mean I 
To speak so tiue at fiist ? my office is 
To noise abioad, that Hany Monmouth fell 
Undei the wrath of noble Hotspui’s swoid, 

And that the king befoie the Douglas’ lage 
Stoop d his anointed head as low as death 
This have I lumoui’d thiough the pleasant towns (1) 

Between that loyal field of Shiewsbuiy 
And this woim eaten hold (0) of lagged stone, 

Wheie Hotspui s fathei, old Northumberland, 

Lies ciafty sick the posts come tiling on, 

And not a man of them brings othei news 

Than they have leam’d of me fiom Rumoui’s tongues 

They bring smooth comforts false, woiso than tiuo wiongs 

[ Exit 


ACT I 

Scene I The same 
Ente > Lord Ijardolpii 
L Bard "Who keeps the gate hcie, ho ? 

Entei Poitcr, above 

Wheie is the eail? 

Port What shall I say you aie ? 

B Bat d Tell thou the eail 

That the Lord Baidolpk doth attend him here 

Poit His lordship is \\ alL’d forth into the oichaid 
Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, 

And he himself will answei 

B Baul Heie comes the earl 

[Exit Portei ahoie 

Entei Northumberland 

Not th What news, Lord Bardolph ? eveiy minute now 
Should he the father of some stratagem 
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The times aie wild, contention, like a lioise 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, 

And beais down all befoie him 

L Baid Noble eail, 

I bung you ceitam news fiom Shiewsbuiy 
Noith Good, an God will ? 

L Baid As good as heait can wish — 

The king is almost wounded to the death , 

And, m the fortune of my loid youi son, 

Pimce Hany slam outught , and both the Blunts 
Kill’d by the hand of Douglas , young Pimce J ohn 
And Westmoi eland and Staffoid fled the field , 

And Hany Monmouth’s biawn, the hulk Sn John, 

Is pnsonei to your son 0, such a day, 

So fought, so follow’d, and so fanly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since Caesar ’s fortunes ’ 

Noi th How is this denv’d ? 

Saw you the field 9 came you fiom Shiewsbuiy ? 

L Baid I spake with one, my loid, that came fiom 
thence, 

A gentleman well bied and of good name, 

That fteely render’d me these news foi tiue 

Noith Heie comes my servant Tiaveis, whom I suit 
On Tuesday last to listen aftei news 

L Bard My lord, I ovei lode him on the way, 

And he is furnish’d with no certainties 
More than he haply may letail fiom me 

Miter Im\EKS 

North Now, Ti avers, what good tidings come with you ? 
Tut My lord, Sir John Umfreule turn’d me back 
With joyful tidings , and, being bettei hors d, 

Out rode me After him came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost foi spent with speed, 

That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied lioise 
He ask’d the way to Chester , and of him 
I did demand what news fiom Shrewsbury 
He told me that rebellion had ill luck. 

And that young Hany Peiey’s spur was cold 
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With that, he gave his able hoise the head, 

And, bending foiwaid, stiuck his aimed heels 
Against the panting sides of his pooi jade 
Up to the rowel head , and staitmg so, 

He seem’d m running to devour the way, 

Staying no longer question 

Noith Ha I — Again 

Said he young Hany Peiey’s spin was cold? 

Of Hotspui, Coldspui ? that lebellion 
Had met ill luck ? 

L Bat d My lord, I’ll tell you what , 

If my young loid youi son have not the day, 

Upon mine hononi, foi a silken point 
I’ll give my baiony ne’ei talk of it 

Not th Why should the gentleman that rode by Tiavcis 
One, then, such instances of loss? 

L Baid Who, he? 

He was some holding fellow, that hid stol’n 
The hoise he lode on , and, upon my life. 

Spoke at a venture — Look, heie comes moie news 

Fnter Morton 

Nat th Yea, this man’s biow, like to a title leaf, 
Foietells the nature of a tiagic volume 
So looks the stiand® wheieon th’ impenous flood 
Hath left a witness’d usuipation — 

Say, Morton, didst thou come fiom Shiewsbuiy ? 

l\Im I ran fiom Shiewsbury, my noble loid, 

Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our paity 

Noi th How doth my son and biothei ? 

Thou tremblest , and the whiteness m thy cheek 
Is aptei than thy tongue to tell thy eriand 
Even such a man, so fimt, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead m look, so woe begone, 

Brew Pnam’s curtain m the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt , 

But Pimm found the fire ere he his tongue, 

And I my Percy’s death ere thou report’st it 

This thou wouldst say, f< Your son did thus and thus j 
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Youi brothei thus, so fought the noble Douglis 
Stopping my gieedy ear with then bold deeds 
But m the end, to stop my eai indeed, 

Thou hast a sigh to blow away this piaise, 

Ending with “ Biothei, son, and all aie dead ” 

Moi Douglas is hvmg, and youi biothei, yet , 
But, for my loid youi son, — 

Noi th Why, he is dead 

See what a leady tongue suspicion hath ' 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes 
That what he feai d is chanced (4) Yet speak, IYI01 ton , 
Tell thou thy eail his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgiace, 

And make thee rich foi doing me such wrong 
Moi You aie too gieat to be by me gainsaid 
Youi spnit is too tiue, your feais too ceitam 

Ncnth Yet, foi all this, say not that Peicy’s dead 
I see a stiafige confession m thine eye 
Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it feai 01 sin 
To speak a tiuth If he be slam, say so , 

The tongue offends not that repoits his death 
And he doth sm that doth belie the dead , 

Not he which says the dead is not alive 
Yet the fiist bnngei of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office , and his tongue 
Sounds evei after as a sullen bell, 

Bemember’d knolkng a depaitmg fuend 

L Baid I cannot think, my lord, youi son is do id 
Moi I’m soiry I should foice you to behove 
That which I would to God I had not seen , 

But these mine eyes saw him m bloody state, 
Bendermg faint quittance, wearied and outbreath’d, 

To Hany Monmouth , whose swift wrath beat down 
The never daunted Percy to the earth, 

Fiom whence with life he never more sprung up 
In few, has death — whose spmt lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peas ml m Ins camp — 

Bang bruited once, took fiie and heat away 
Prom the best temper d com age m his tioops , 
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Foi fiom liis metal was his paity steel’d , 

Which once m him abated, all the lest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead 
And as the thing that’s heavy m itself, 

Upon enfoi cement flies with gieatest speed, 

So did oui men, heavy m Hotsprn s loss, 

L<5nd to this weight snch lightness with then feai, 

That anows fly not' 5) swifter towaid their aim 
Than did oui soldiers, aiming at then safety, 

Fly fiom the field Then was the (e) noble Woicestei 
Too soon ta’en prisoner , and that furious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well labouring swoid 
Had thiee times slam th’ appeal ance of the king, 

Gan vail his stomach, and did grace the shame 
Of those that turn’d then backs , and m his flight, 
Stumbling m feai, was took The sum of all 
Is, that the king hath won , and hath sent out 
A speedy powei t’ eneountei you, my laid, 

Undei the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoi eland This is the news at full 

North For this I shall have time enough to mourn 
In poison theie is physic , and these news, 

Having been well, that would have made me sick, 

Being sick, have m some measure made me well 
And as the wietch, whose fevei weaken’d joints, 

Like stiengthless hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, bieaks like a fiie 
Out of his keeper s arms , even so my limbs, 

Weaken’d with gnef, being now emag’d with grief, 

Aie thuce themselves Henee, theiefore, thou nice crutch ! 
A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 

Must glove this hand and hence, thou sickly quoif 1 
Thou art a guard too wanton foi the head 
Which princes, flesh d with conquest, aim to hit 
How bind my brows with iron , and appxoach 
The ragged’ st horn that time and spite dare bring 
To frown Upon th’ enrag’d Noithumbeiland » 

Let heaven kiss earth 1 now let not Natuie’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d 1 let oidei die ' 

Ami let this world no longei be a btage 
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Bnt let one spmt of the fiist horn Cam 
Reign m all bosoms, that, each heait being set 
On bloody couises, the rude scene may end, 

And daikness be the buiiei of the dead ! 

Tta This stiamed passion doth you wrong, my loid 
L Batcl Sweet eail, divoice not wisdom fiom youi 
honour 

Moi The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on youi health , the which, if you give o’ei 
To stoimy passion, must peifoice decay 
You cast tlT event of wai, my noble loid, 

And sumrn’d th’ account of chance, before you said, 

“ Let us make head ” It was youi piesuimise 
That, m the dole of blows, voui son might diop , 

You knew he walk’d o’ei penis on an edge, 

Moie likely to fall m than to get o’er , 

You weie advis’d his flesh was capable 
Of wounds add scais, and that his foiward spmt 
Would lift him wheie most tiade of dangei lang’d 
Yet did you say, “ Go foith and none of this, 

Though stiongly appiehended, could lestiam 
The stiff borne action what hath, then, befall’n, 

Oi what hath this bold enteipnse brought foith, 

More than that being which was like to be ? 

L Baid We all that me engaged to this loss 
Knew that we ventui’d on such dangerous seas, 

That if we wrought out life, ’twas ten to one , 

And yet we ventur’d, for the gam propos’d 
Chok’d the respect of likely penl fear d , 

And since we aie o’ei set, venture again 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods 

Mo) ’Tis more than time and, my most noble loid, 
I hear for certain, and do speak the tiutk/ 5 
The gentle Archbishop of York is up 
With well appointed powers he is a man 
Who with a double surety binds his followers 
My lord your son had only hut the corpse , tb) 

But shadows and the shows of men, to fight, 

Tor that same woid, rebellion, did divide 
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The action of their bodies fiom then souls , 

And they did fight with queasmess, constrain'd, 

As men dunk potions , that then weapons only 
deem’d on oui side, hut, for their spmts and souls, 

This woid, lebelhon, it had froze them up, 

As fish aie m a pond But now the bishop 

Turns msuuection to religion 

Suppos’d smceie and holy m his thoughts, 

He’s follow’d both with body and with mind , 

And doth enlarge his using with the blood 

Of fan King Richaid, sciap’d from Pomfiet stones , 

Denves horn heaven his quairel and his cause. 

Tells them he doth bestude a bleeding land, 

Gasping for life undei gieat Bohngbioke , 

And moie and less do flock to follow him 

Not th I knew of this befoie , but, to speak tiuth, 

This piesent gnef had wip’d it from my mind 

Go in with me , and counsel every man 

The aptest way for safety and levenge 

Get posts and letters, and make fi lends with speed, — 

Nevei so few, and nevei yet more need [Exeunt 


Scene II London A street 

Enter Palstiff, with Tits Page bearing Ins swoid and buckle} 

Eal Smak, you giant, what says the doctor to my watoi ? 

Page He said, sn, the watei itself was a good healthy 
water , but, foi the party that owed it, he might have moie 
diseases than he knew foi 

Fal Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me the 
brain of this foolish compounded clay, man, is not able to 
invent any thing that tends to laughter, moie than I invent 
or is invented on me T am not only witty m myself, but the 
cause that wit is in other men I do here walk before thee 
like a sow that hath ovei whelmed all her litter but one If 
the prince put thee into my service foi any other reason than 
to set mo off, why then I have no judgment Thou whoie- 
sun mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn m my cap than to 
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wait at my heels I was nevei maimed with an agate till 
now but I will set you neithei m gold nor silvei, but m 
vile appaiel, and send you back again to youi mastei, foi 
a jewel, — the juvenal, the punce yom mastei, whose chin 
i# not yet fledged I will soonei have a beaid glow m the 
palm of my hand than he shall get one on his cheek , and 
yet he will not stick to say his face is a face loyal God 
may finish it when he will, ’tis not a hail amiss yet he may 
keep it still as (9) a face-royil, foi a baibei shall nevei earn 
sixpence out of it, and yet he’ll be ci owing as if he had 
wilt man ever since his fathei was a bachelor He may keep 
his own grace, but he ’s almost out of mine, I can assuie 
him — What said Master JDombledon about the satm foi my 
shoit cloak and my slops ? 

Paqe He said, sii, you should piocuie him bettei assur 
ance than Baidolph he would not take his bond and yours, 
he hked not the security 

Fal Let him be damned, like the glutton 1 pi ay God his 
tongue be "hotter > — A whoieson Aehitophel ’ a lascally yea 
toi sooth knave 1 to beai a gentleman m hand, and then stand 
upon security ’ — The whoieson smooth pates do now weai no 
thing but high shoes, and bunches of keys aUhen gndles, and 
if a man is thoiough ao) with them m honest taking up, then 
they must stand upon secunty I had as lief they would put 
latsbane m my mouth as offer to stop it with secunty I looked 
’a should have sent me two and twenty vaids of satm, as I 
am a tiue knight, and he sends me secunty Well, he may 
sleep m secunty, for he hath the horn of abundance, and the 
lightness of his wife shines through it and yet cannot he 
see, though he have his own lantern to light him — Wheie’s 
Bardoiph ? 

Page He’s gone into Smithfield to buy your worship a 
horse 

Fal I bought him m Paul’s, and he’ll buy me a horse m 
Smithfield an I could get me but a wife m the stews, I were 
manned, horsed, and wived 

Page Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the 
prmce for sinking him about Baidolph 

Fal Wait close , T will not see him 

von rv Y 
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Entei the Lord Ciuef Justice and an Attendant 
Ch Just What’s he that goes theie ? 

Atten Falstaff, an’t please youi loidship 

Ch Just He that was m question foi the robbeiy ? 

Atten He, my lord but he hath since done good seivice 
at Shrewsbmy , and, as I hear, is now going with some chaige 
to the Loid John of Lancastei 

Ch Just What, to Yoik ? Call him back again 
Atten Sn John Falstaff* 

Fed Boy, tell him I am deaf 
Page You must speak loudei , my mastei is deaf 
Ch Just I am suie he is, to the healing of any thing 
good — G-o, pluck him by the elbow, I must speak with him 
Atten Sir John, — 

Fal What 1 a young knave, and begging ' Is there not 
wais? is there not employment? doth not the king lack sub 
jects? do not the rebels need soldieis? Though it be a shame 
to be on any side hut one, it is woise shame to beg than to 
be on the worst side, weie it worse than the name of rebellion 
can tell how to make it 

Atten You mistake me, sir 

Fal Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man ? set 
tmg my knighthood and my soldieiship aside, I had lied m 
my thioat, if I had said so 

Atten I pray you, sn, then set your knighthood and 
your soldiership aside , and give me leave to tell you, you lie 
m your throat, if you say I am any other than an honest 
man 

Fal X give thee leave to tell me so 1 I lay aside that 
which glows to me > If thou gettest any leave of me, hang 
me , if thou takest leave, thou wert better be hanged You 
hunt countei ai) hence 1 avaunt * 

Atten Sir, my loid would speak with you 
Ch Just Sir John Falstaff, a word with you 
Fal My good lord * — God give your lordship good time 
of day I am glad to see your loidship abroad I heaid say 
your lordship was sick , I hope your lordship goes abroad by 
advice Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, 
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hath yet some smack of age in you, some lelish of the salt 
ness of time , and I most humbly beseech youi loidship to 
have a leveient caie of youi health 

Ch Just Sn John, I sent foi you befoie your expedition 
to Shiew&bmy 

Fed An’t please your loidship, I heai his majesty is le 
turned with some discomfort fiom Wales 

Ch Just I talk not of his majesty — you would not come 
when I sent foi you 

Fed And I heai, moieovei, his highness is fallen into 
this same whoieson apoplexy 

Ch Just Well, G-od mend him 1 — I pi ay you, let me speak 
with you 

Fed This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethai gy, 
an’t please youi loidship , a kind of sleeping m the blood, a 
whoieson tingling 

Ch Just What tell you me of it ? be it as it is 
Fal It hath its original from much gnef, fiom study, and 
peituibation of the brain I have lead the cause of his effects 
m Galen it is a kmd of deafness 

Ch Just I think you aie fallen into the disease, for you 
heai not what I say to you 

Fal (18) Veiy well, my loid, veiy well lathei, an’t please 
you, it is the disease of not listening, the malady of not maik 
mg, that I am troubled withal 

Ch Just To punish you by the heels would amend the 
attention of youi ears , and I care not if I do become youi 
physician 

Fal I am as pool as Job, my lord, but not so patient 
youi loidship may minister the potion of imprisonment to me 
m lespect of poverty, but how I should be your patient to 
follow your prescriptions, the wise may make some dram oi a 
scruple, or, indeed, a scruple itself 

Ch Just I sent for you, when there were matters against 
you for your life, to come Speak with me 

Fal As I was then advised by my learned counsel m the 
laws of this land service, I did not come 

Ch Just Well, the truth is, Sir Johnfyou live m great 
infamy 

Fal He that buckles him m my belt cannot live not less 
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Ch Just Youi means aie veiy slendei, and youi waste is 
great 

Fal I would it weie otherwise , I would my means were 
gieatei, and my waist slendei ei 

Ch Just You have misled the youthful punce 
Fal The young pnpce hath misled me I am the fellow 
with the gieat belly, and he my dog 

Ch Just Well, I am loth to gall a new healed uound 
yom day’s seivice at Shiewsbury hath a little gilded ovei 
youi night’s exploit on Gadshill you may thank the un 
quiet time foi youi quiet o’ei posting that action 
Fal My loid, — 

Ch Just But since all is well, keep it so wake not a 
sleeping ^olf 

Fal To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell a fox 
Ch Just What 1 you aie as a candle, the bettei part 
burnt out 

Fal A wassail candle, my lord , all tallow if I did say 
of wax, my giowth would appiove the tiuth 

Ch Just There is not a white hau on youi face but 
should have his effect of giavity 

Fal His effect of giavy, giavy, giavy 
Ch Just You follow the young punce up and down, like 
his ill angel 

F al Not so, my loid , youi ill angel is light , but I hope 
he that looks upon me will take me without weighing and 
yet, m some lespeots, I giant, I cannot go — -I cannot tell 
Yntue is of so little regard in these costermonger^ tunes, 
that tiue valour is turned beai herd piegnancy is made a 
tapstei, and hath his quick wit wasted m giving reckonings 
all the othei gifts appertment to man, as the malice of this 
age shapes them, are not woith a goosebeny You that are 
old consider not the capacities of us that are young , you 
measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of youi 
galls and we that are m the vaward of our youth, X must 
confess, are wags too 

Ch Just Bo^arou set down your name m the scioll of 
youth, that are WRtten down old with all the characters of 
age ? Have you not a moist eye ? a dry hand ? a yellow 
cheek 9 a white beaid ? a decreasing leg? an increasing 
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belly ? is not yom voice bioken ? yom wind short ? youi cbm 
double.? yom wit single ? and eveiy pait about you blasted 
with antiquity ? and will you yet call youiself young? Fie, 
fie, fie, Sn John 1 

Fed My loid, I was bom about tbiee of the clock m the 
afternoon, with a white head and something a lound belly 
Foi my voice, I have lost it with hallooing, and singing of 
anthems To appiove my youth fuitkei, I will not the 
truth is, I am only old m judgment and undei standing , and 
he that will cipei with me foi a thousand maiks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him Foi the bos of the 
eai that the pimce gave you, he gave it like a lude pimce, 
and you took it like a sensible loid I have checked him foi 
it, and the young lion lepents, — many, not m ashes and 
sackcloth, but m new silk and old sack 

Ch Just Well, God send the pnnee a better companion ' 

Fed God send the companion a bettei pimce 1 I cannot 
rid my hands of him 

Ch Just Well, the kmg hath seveied you and Prince 
Hany I heai you are going with Loid John of Laneastei 
against the Aichbishop and the Earl of Hoi thumbei land 

Fal Yea , I thank yom pretty sweet wit foi it But look 
you, pi ay, all you that kiss my lady Peace at home, that oui 
aimies join not m a hot day , foi, by the Loid, <14) I take but 
two shirts out with me, and I mean not to sweat extraoidi 
nanly if it be a hot day, an I blandish any thing but my 
bottle, I would I might never spit white again There is not 
a dangerous action can peep out his head, but I am thrust 
upon it well, I cannot last ever but it was alway yet the 
tuck of our English nation, if they have a good thing, to 
make it too common If ye will needs say I am an old man, 
you should give me rest I would to God my name weie 
not so terrible to the enemy as it is I were bettei to be eaten 
to death with a rust than to be scoured to nothing with pei 
petual motion 

Ch Just Well, be honest, be honest , and God bless your 
expedition ' 

Fal Will yom lordship lend me a thousand pound to 
furnish me forth ? 

Ch Just Hot a pennj , not a penny, you are too impa 
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tient to beai ciosses Faie you well commend me to my 
cousm Westmoi eland [Exeunt Chief Justice and Attendant 
Fal If I do, fillip me with a tlnee man beetle — A man 
can no moie sepaiate age and covetousness than ’a can put 
young limbs and leeheiy but the gout galls the one, and the 
pox pinches the othei , and so both the degiees (lt,) pi event my 
cuises — Boy 1 
Page Sn ? 

Fal What money is m my puise ? 

Page Seven gioats and two pence 
Fal I can get no lemedy against this consumption of the 
puise boirowmg only Imgeis and lingers it out, but the dis 
ease is meuiable — Go beai this lettei to my Loid of Lancas 
tei , this to the pnnee , this to the Eail of Westmoieland , 
and this to old Misti ess Uisula, whom I have weekly sworn 
to mairy since I peiceived the fiist white hail on my chm 
About it you know wheie to find me [ Exit Page ] A pox 
of this gout 1 oi, a gout of this pox 1 foi the one or the othei 
plays the logue with my great toe ’Tis no mattei if I do 
halt, I have the wars for my coloui, and my pension shall 
seem the moie reasonable A good wit will make use of any 
thing I will turn diseases to commodity [Exit 


Scene III' Yoi k A loom m the Aichbishop’s palace 

Entei the Archbishop, the Lords Hastings, Mowbray, and 
Bardolph 

Aich Thus have you heaid oui cause and know oui means, 
And, my most noble friends, I pray you all 
Speak plainly your opinions of oui hopes — 

And first, lord marshal, what say you to it ? 

Mowb I well allow th’ occasion of our arms , 

But gladly would be better satisfied 
How, m our means, we should advance oui selves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king 

East Our present musters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice , 
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And om supplies lie (ir) laigely m the hope 
Of gieat Noithnmbeiland, whose bosom bums 
With an incensed hie of mjmies 

L Baid The question, then, Loid Hastings, standeth 
thus , — 

Whethei oui present five and twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland ? 

Hast With him, we may 

L Bard Ay, many, theie’s the point 

But if without him we be thought too feeble, 

My judgment is, we should not step too fai 
Till we had his assistance by the hand , 

Foi, m a theme so bloody fac’d as this, 

Conjectuie, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids mceitam, should not be admitted 

Aich ’Tis very true, Loid Bardolph, for, indeed, 

It was young Hotspui’s case at Shrewsbuiy 

L Baid It was, my loid , who lin’d himself with hope. 
Eating the an on piomise of supply, 

Elatteimg himself with piojeet of a power 
Much smallei than the smallest of his thoughts 
And so, with gieat imagination, 

Propel to madmen, led his powers to death. 

And, winking, leap’d into destruction 

Hast But, by youi leave, it never yet did huit 
To lay down likelihoods and foims of hope 

L Bard Yes, m this present quality of wai , — 

Indeed, the instant action — a cause on foot — 

Lives so m hope, a7) as in an early spimg 
We see tk’ appearing buds , which to prove fruit, 

Hope gives not so much wairant, as despau 
That frosts will bite them When we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model , 

And when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection , 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at last 08 ' desist 

To build at all ? Much more, m this great work — 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down, 
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And set anotliei up— should we suivey 
The plot of situation and the model, 

Consent upon a suie foundation, 

Question suiveyors, know oui own estate, 

How able such a woik to undeigo, 

To weigh against his opposite , 01 else (19) 

We foitify m papej. and m figuies, 

Using the names of men instead of men 
Like one that diaws the model of a house 
Beyond his powei to build it, who, half thiough, 

Gives o ei, and leaves his part cieated cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for chuilish wmtei’s tyianny 

Hast Giant that our hopes — yet likely of fail bnth — 
Should be still bom, and that we now possess’d 
The utmost man of expectation , 

I think we are a body strong enough, 

Even as we aie, to equal with the king 

L Bai cl What, is the king but five and twenty thousand ? 
Hast To us no moie, nay, not so much, Lord Baidolph 
Eor his divisions, as the times do biawl, 

Aie m thiee heads one powei against the French, 

And one against Glendowei , pei force a third 
Must take up us so is the unfirm lung 
In three divided, and his coffeis sound 
With hollow poveity and emptiness 

Aich That he should draw his several strengths togethei, 
And come against us m full puissance, 

Need*not be dreaded 

Hast If he should do so, 

To Fiench and Welsh he leaves his back unarm’d, 

They baying him at the heels Q0) never fear that 

L Baid Who is it like should lead his forces hithei ? 
Hast The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoieland , 
Against the Welsh, himself and Hairy Monmouth 
But who is substituted ’gainst the French, 

I have no certain notice 

Arch Let us on, 

And publish the occasion of our arms 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice , 
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Then ovei gieedy love hath suifeited 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgai heait 
0 thou fond many 1 with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolmgbrohe, 

Befoie he was what thou wouldst have him be 1 
And being now tnmm d in thine own desnes, 

Thou, beastly feedei, ait so full of him, 

That thou piovok’st thyself to cast him up 
Bo, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgoige 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richaid , 

And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl’st to find it What tiust is m these times ? 

They that, when Richaid liv’d, would have him die, 

Aie now become enamoui d on his giave 
Thou, that thiew’st dust upon his goodly head 
When through pioud London he came sighing on 
Affcei th’ admiled heels of Bolmgbrohe, 

Cnest now, “ 0 eaith, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this f ” 0 thoughts of men accurst f 
Past, and to come, seems best , things piesenfc, woist 

Moub Shall we go diaw our numbeis, and set on ? 

Hast We are time’s subjects, and time bids be gone 

[Exeunt 


ACT ir 

Scene I London A stieet 

Enter Hostess, Fang and his Boy with her, and Snare following 
Host Master Fang, have you entered the exion ? m) 

Fang It is entered 

Host Where’s your yeoman ? Is ’t a lusty yeoman ? will 
’a stand to ’t ? 

Fang Sinah, where’s Snare? 

Host 0 Lord, ay 1 good Master Snare 
Snare Here, here 

Fang Snare, we must arrest Sir John Falstaff 
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Host Yea, good Master Snaie , I have enteied him and 
all 

Snaie It may chance cost some of us oui lives, foi he 
will stab 

Host Alas the day’ take heed of him, he stabbed me m 
mine own house, and that most beastly m good faith, ’a 
caies not what mischief he doth, if his weapon be out he 
will fom like any devil, he will spaie neithei man, woman, 
noi child 

Fang If I can close with him, I caie not foi his thiust 

Host No, nor I neithei 1 11 be at youi elbow 

Fang An I but fist him once , an ’a come but within my 
vice, — 

Hpst I am undone by his going , I wan apt you, he ’s an 
infinitive thing upon my scoie — good Mastei Fang, hold 
him suie, — good JVIastei Snaie, let him not scape ’A 
comes contmuantly to Pie comei — saving youi manhoods — 
to buy a saddle , and he is indited to dinner to the Lubbei’s 
head m Lumbeit street, to Mastei Smooth’s the silkman I 
pi ay ye, since my exion is enteied, and my case so openly 
known to the woild, let him be brought m to his answer 
A hundred maik is a long one (22) for a pool lone woman to 
bear and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have 
been fubbed off, and fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this 
day to that day, that it is a shame to be thought on There 
is no honesty m such dealing , unless a woman should be 
made an ass and a beast, to bear eveiy knave’s wiong — ■ 
Yondei he comes , and that an ant malmsey nose knave Bai 
dolph with him Do youi offices, do your offices, Master 
Fang and Mastei Snaie , do me, do me, do me your offices 

JEutei FiLSTArF, Page, and Bardolfh 

Fal How now 1 whose mare’s dead ? what’s the matter ? 

Fang Sir John, I ariest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly 

Fal Away, varlets 1 — Diaw, Bardolph cut me off the 
villain s head, throw the quean m the channel 

Host Throw me m the channel l I’ll throw thee m the 
channel "Wilt thou ? wilt thou 9 thou bastardly rogue 1 — 
Murder, murder 1 0 thou honey suokle villain 1 wilt thou 
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kill God’s officeis and tiie king’s? 0 thou honey seed iogue> 
thou ait a honey seed, a man quellei, and a woman quellei 
Fal Keep them off, Baidolph 
Fang A lescue f a lescue f 

Host Good people, hung a lescue 01 two — Thou wo t, 
wo’t thou 9 thou wo t, wo’t ta ? do, do, thou logue 1 do, thou 
hemp seed ’ 

Fal u } Away, you scullion * you lampallian 1 you fusti- 
lanan 1 I’ll tickle your catastiophe 

Entei the Lord Chief Justice, attended 

Ch Just What is the mattei ? keep the peace heie, ho * 
Host Good my loid, he good to me 1 I beseech you, 
stand to me 1 

Ch Just How now, Sn John 1 what aie you biawlmg 
heie? 

Doth this become youi place, youi time, and business ? 

You should have been well on your way to Yoik — 

Stand from him, fellow wheiefoie hang’st upon him ? 

Host 0 my most woishipful lord, an’t please youi giace, I 
am a pooi widow ofEastcheap, and he is anested at nfy suit 
Ch Just For what sum? 

Host It is moie than foi some, my loid, it is for all, — all 
I have He hath eaten me out of house and home , he hath 
put all my substance into that fat belly of his — but I will have 
some of it out again, oi I will nde thee o’ nights like the maie 
Fal I think I am as like to nde the maie, if I have any 
vantage of giound to get up 

Ch Just How comes this, Sn John ? Fie * what man 
oi good tempei would endure this tempest of exclamation ? 
Are you not ashamed to enforce a pooi widow to so lough 
a couise to come by hei own 9 

Fal What is the gross sum that I owe thee 9 
Host Marry, if thou Wert an honest man, thyself and 
the money too Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel gilt 
gohlet, sitting m my Dolphin chamber, at the round table, by 
a sea coal file, upon Wednesday in Wheeson week, when the 
prince broke thy head foi liking his father to a smgmg-man 
of Windsor, — thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing 
thy wound, to many me, and make me my lady thy wife 
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Canst thou deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the butchei’s 
wife, come m then, and call me gossip Quickly? coming m 
to bonow a mess of vinegai , telling us she had a good dish 
of pi awns, wheieby thou didst desne to eat some, whereby 
I told thee they weie ill foi a gieen wound? And didst thou 
not, when she was gone down stans, desne me to be no moie 
so familiarity with such pool people , saying that eie long 
they should call me madam ? And didst thou not kiss me, 
and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now to thy 
book oath deny it, if thou canst 

Fed My lord, this is a pooi mad soul , and she says, up 
and down the town, that hei eldest son is like you she hath 
been m good case, and the truth is, poveity hath distracted 
her But foi these foolish officeis, I beseech you I may have 
lediess against them 

Ch Just Sir John, Sn John, I am well acquainted with 
your mannei of wrenching the tiue cause the false way It 
is not a confident biow, noi the thiong of woids that come 
with such more than impudent sauemess from you, can thiust 
me from a level consideration you have, as it appeals to me, 
piaetited upon the easy yielding spirit of this woman, and 
made hei seive your uses both m purse and in poison 

Host Yea, m tiuth, my lord 

Ch Just Pntbee, peace — Pay hei the debt you owe 
her, and unpay the villany you have done hei the one you 
may do with sterling money, and the other with current re 
pentance 

Fal My lord, I will not undeigo this sneap without reply 
You call honomable boldness impudent sauemess if a man 
will make court’ sy, and say nothing, he is vntuous — no, 
my lord, my humble duty remembeied, I will not be your 
suitor I say to you, I do desne deliveiance from these 
officers, being upon hasty employment m the king’s affairs 

Ch Just You speak as having power to do wiong hut 
answer m the effect of youi reputation, and satisfy the poor 
woman 

Pal Come hither, hostess \Tahes her aside 

Enter Gownn 

Ch Just Now, Master Cower,— what news ? 
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Gow The king, my loid, and Hany Pirnce of Wales 
Aie neai at hand the xest the papei tells [ Gives a lottei 
Fal As I am a gentleman, — 

Host Faith, you said so befoie 

Fal As I am a gentleman — come, no moie woids of it 
Host By this heavenly giound I tiead on, I must he fam 
to pawn both my plate and the tapestiy of my dining cham 
beis 

Fal Glasses, glasses, is the only dunking apd for thy 
walls, — a pietty slight diolleiy, 01 the stoiy of the Piodigal, 
01 the Geiman Hunting m watei woik, is woith a thousand 
of these bed hangings and these fly bitten tapestnes Let it 
be ten pound, if thou canst Come, an ’tweie not foi thy 
humouis, theie’s not a bettei wench m Fngland Go, wash 
thy face, and diaw thy action Come, thou must not be m 
this humoui with me , dost not know me ? come, come, I 
know thou wast set on to this 

Host Pi ay thee, Sn John, let it be but twenty nobles 
i* faith, I am loth to pawn my plate, so God save me, la 
Fal Let it alone , I’ll make othei shift you’ll bo a fool 
still 

Host Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my gown 
I hope you’ll come to suppei You’ll pay me all togethei ? 

Fal Will I live?— [To Baidolph ] Go, with hei, with 
hei , hook on, hook on 

Host Will you have Doll Teai sheet meet you at suppei ? 
Fal No moie words , let’s have hei 

[. Exeunt Hostess, Baidolph, Officers, and Boy 
Ch Just I have heaid better news 
J Fal What’s the news, my lord? 

Ch Just Where lay the king last night? 

Gow At Basingstoke, my lord 

Fal I hope, my lord, all’s well what is the news, my 
lord? 

Ch Just Come all his forces back? 

Gow No, fifteen hundred foot, five hundred hoise, 

Aie march’d up to my Lord of Lancaster, 

Against Northumberland and the Archbishop 

Fal Comes the king back from Wales, my noble loid? 
Ch Just You shall have letteis of me piesently 
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Come, go along with me, good Mastei Gowei 

Fed My loid » 

Ch Just What’s the mattei 9 

Fed Mastei Gowei, shall I entieat you with me to dm 
nei ? 

Gow I must wait upon my good loid heie, — I thank you, 
good Sn John 

Ch Just Sn John, you loitei heie too long, being you 
aie to take soldieis up m counties as you go 

Fed Will you sup with me, Mastei Gowei ? 

Ch Just What foolish mastei taught you these manneis, 
Sn John? 

Fat Mastei Gowei, if they become me not, he was a fool 
that taught them me — This is the light fencing giace, my 
loid, tap foi tap, and so pait fan 

Ch Just Now, the Lord lighten thee 1 thou ait a great 
fool [Exeunt 


Scran II The same Another sti eet 

Entei Prince Henry and Pointz (24) 

P lien Befoie God, I am exceeding weaiy 
Pom Is ’t come to that? I had thought weaimess dux si 
not have attached one of so high blood 

P Hen Faith, it does me, though it discolours the 
complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it Both it not 
show vilely m me to desne small beei ? 

Pom Why, a pimce should not be so loosely studied as 
to remember so weak a composition 

P Hen Belike, then, my appetite was not princely got , 
for, by my tioth, I do now lemember the poor cieature, small 
beer But, indeed, these humble considerations make me 
out of love with my greatness What a disgrace is it to me 
to remember thy name 1 oi to know thy face to moirow * or 
to take note how many pan of silk stockings thou hast, viz 
these, and those that were thy peach coloured ones 1 or to 
bear the inventory of thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and 
one other for use * — but that the tennis court -keeper knows 
better than I, for it is a low ebb of linen with thee when thou 
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keepest not lacket theie , as thou hast not done a gieat wlnle, 
because the lest of thy low countnes have made a shift to eat 
up thy holland and God knows whethei those that bawl out 
of (25) the lums of thy linen shall mhenf his kingdom but 
the mid wives say the chilchen aie not m the fault, wheieupon 
the woild increases, and kmdieds aie mightily stiengthened 
Pom How ill it follows, aftei you have labouied so haid, 
you should talk so idly * Tell me, how many good young 
pnnces would do so, then fathers being so sick as youis at 
this time is? 

P Hen Shall I tell thee one thing, Pomtz ? 

Pom Yes, faith , and let it be an excellent good thing 
P Hen It shall serve among wits of no hrgher bleeding 
than thine 

Pom Go to, I stand the push of youi one thing that 
you will tell 

P Hen Many, I tell thee, — it is not meet that I should 
be sad, now my fathei is sick albeit I could tell to thee, — as 
to one it pleases me, foi fault of a better, to call my friend, — 
I could be sad, and sad indeed too 

Poin Yeiy haidly upon such a subject 
P Hen By this hand, thou thmkost me as fai in the 
devil’s book as thou and Falstaff foi obduracy and peisiBt 
ency let the end tiy the man But I tell thee, my heait 
bleeds inwardly that my fathei is so sick and keeping such 
vile company as thou ait hath m leason taken from me all 
ostentation of sorrow 
Pom The leason? 

P Hen What wouldst thou think of me, if I should 
weep? 

Pom I would think thee a most pnncely hypocrite 
P Hen It would be every man’s thought, and thou ait 
a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks never a man’s 
thought m the world keeps the road way better than thine 
every man would think me an hypoente indeed And what 
accxtes your most worshipful thought to think so? 

Pom Why, because jou have been so lewd, and so much 
engiaffed to Falstaft 
P Hen And to thee 

Pom By this light, I am well spoke on , I can hear it 
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with mine own eais the woist that they can say of me is, 
that I am a second biothei, and that I am a piopei fellow of 
my hands , and those two things, I confess, I cannot help — 
By the mass, heie comes Baidolph 

P Hen And the hoy that I gave Falstaff ’a had him 
fiom me Chustian , and look, if the fat villain have not trans 
foimed him ape 


Enter jBardolph and Page 

Paid God save youi giace * 

P Hen And yours, most noble Baidolph ’ 

Paul (2C) [to the Page ] Come, you vntuous ass, you hash 
ful fool, must you be blushing? wherefoie blush you now? 
What a maidenly man at arms aie you become t Is ’t such 
a mattei to get a pottle pot’s maidenhead? 

Page He called me even now, my lord, through a red 
lattice, and I could discern no part of his face fiom the win 
dow at last I spied his eyes , and methought he had made 
two holes m the alewife’s new petticoat, and so peeped 
thiough 

P Hen Hath not the bov profited? 

Baud Away, you whoreson upnght rabbit, away ’ 

Page Away, you rascally Althaea’s dream, away 1 
P Hen Instiuct us, boy, what dream, boy? 

Page Mairy, my loid, Althaea dreamed she was delivered 
of a fiiebiand, and theiefore I call him hei dream 

P Hen A ciown’s woith of good interpretation — theie 
’tie, boy [Gives money 

Pom 0 that this good blossom could be kept from cankeis 1 
— -Well, theie is sixpence to preserve thee [Giles money 
Bald An you do not make him be hanged among you, 
the gallows shall have wrong 

P Hen And how doth thy mastei, Baidolph? 

Bard Well, my loid He heard of youi grace’s coming 
to town there’s a letter for you [Gives a lettei 

Pom Delivered with good respect —And how doth the 
mattlemas, your master? 

Bmd In bodily health, sir 

Pom Marry, the rmmoifcal part needs a physician , hut 
that moves not him though that he sick, it dies not 
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P Hen I do allow this wen to be as familial with me as 
my dog and he holds his place , foi look you how he wntes 

[Gn es the lettei to Pomtz 
Pom [leads'] “John Falstaft, knight,” — every man must 
know that, as oft as he has occasion to name himself even 
like those that aie km to the king, foi they nevei puck then 
fingei but they say, “Theie’s some of the king s blood spilt ” 
“How comes that?’ says he, that takes upon him not to con 
ceive The answei is as leady as a boi lower s eap, (27> “I am 
the king’s pool cousin, sn ’ 

P Hen Nay, they will be km to us, or they will fetch it 
from Japhet But to the lettei — 

Pom [? eads] (2S) “ Sn John Falstaff, knight, to the son of the 
king, nearest his fathei, Hany Prince of Wales, greeting ’ — Why, 
this is a certificate 
P Hen Peace ' 

Poin [9 cads] “ I will imitate the honourable Boman ( ’ w m bre 
vity ” — sure, he means bievity m bieatli, shoit winded — “I 
commend me to thee, I commend thee, and I leave thee Be not 
too familiar with Pomtz , for he misuses thy favours so much, that 
he sw ears thou art to marry his sistei Nell Repent at idle tunes 
as thou mayest , and so, farewell 

“ Thine, by yea and no (which is as much as to say, as 
thou usest him), Jack Falstaff with my farm 
hars, John with my brothers and sisters, and Sib 
John with all Europe ” 

My lord, I’ll steep this lettei m sack, and make him eat it 
P Hen That’s to make him eat twenty (30) of his words 
But do jou use me thus, Ned ? must I many youi sister ? 

Pom Grod send the wench no worse fortune ! but I never 
said so 

P Hen Well, thus we play the fools with the time , and 
the spirits of the wise sit m the clouds and mock us — Is your 
master here m London ? 

Bat d lies, my lord 

P Hen Where sups he? doth the old boar feed m the 
old frank ? 

Baud At the old place, my lord, — m Eastcheap 
P. Hen What company ? 

Page Ephesians, my lord, — of the old church 
von rv z 
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P Hen Sup any -women with him ? 

Page None, my lord, but old Mistress Quickly and Mis 
tiess Doll Tearsheet 

P Hen What pagan may that be ? 

Page A piopei gentlewoman, sn, and a kinswoman of my 
master’s 

P Hen Even such kin as the parish keifeis aie to the 
town bull — Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at suppei ? 

Pom I am youi shadow, my loid , I’ll follow you 
P Hen Smah, you hoy, — and Baidolph, — no word to 
youi mastei that I am yet come to town theie’s foi your 
silence [Gues money 

Bard I hai e no tongue, sn 
Page And for mine, sn, — I will govern it 
P Hen Faieyeweil, go [Exeunt Bar dolph and Page 
— This Doll Teai sheet should he some load 

Pom I wanant you, as common as the way between 
Samt Alban s and London 

P Hen How might we see Falstaff bestow himself to 
night in his tiue colouis, and not ouiselves be seen? 

Pom Put on two leathern jeikms and apions, and wait 
upon him at his table as diaweis 

P Hen Fiom a god to a bull ? a heavy descension ' it 
was Jove’s case Fiom a prince to a pientice ? a low tians- 
formation 1 that shall be mine , for m eveiy thing the pur 
pose must weigh with the folly Follow me, Ned [Exeunt 


Scene ITT Wat lu 01 th Before the castle 

Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumberland, and 
Lady Percy 

North I pi ay thee, loving wife, and gentle daughter , 1315 
Give even way unto my rough affairs 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 

And be, like them, to Peicy tiouhlesome 

Lady N I have given ovei, I will speak no more 
Do what you will , your wisdom he your guide 
Earth Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn , 
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And, but my going, nothing can redeem it 

Lady P 0, yet, foi Bod s sake, go not to these wais 1 
The time was, fathei, that you bioke your woid, 

When you weie moie endeai’d to it than now, 

When youi own Peicy, when my heait's dear t32) Haiiy, 
Thiew many a noitkwaid look to see his father 
Bung up his poweis , but he did long (33) m vain 
Who then peisuaded you to stay at home ? 

Theie weie two honouis lost, — youis and youi son s 
For youis, — may heavenly gloiy bughten it 1 
Foi his, — it stuck upon him, as the sun 
In the giay vault of heaven , and by his light 
Bid all the elm ah y of England move 
To do biave acts he was, indeed, the glass 
Wkeiem the noble youth did diess themselves 
He had no legs that piactis’d not his gait, 

And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant , 

Foi those that could speak low and taidily 
Would turn then own peifection to abuse, 

To seem like him so tint m speech, m gait, 

In diet, m affections of delight, 

In miktaiy iules, liumouis of blood, 

He vs as the maik and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d otheis And him, — 0 wondious him f 
0 mnacle of men * — him did you leave — 

Second to none, unseconded by you — 

To look upon the hideous god of v,ai 
In disadvantage , to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotsprn s name 
Bid seem defensible — so you left him (Jil 
Nevei, 0 ne\er, do his ghost the wiong 
To hold your honom more piecise and nice 
With otheis than with him f let them alone 
The maishal and the archbishop aie strong 
Had my sweet Hany had but half then numbers, 

To day might I, hanging on Hotsprn s neck, 

Have talk’d of Monmouth’s giave 

North Beshrew your heai t, 

Fan daughfei, jou do draw my spirits irom me 
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With new lamenting ancient oversights 
But I must go, and meet with dangei theie , 

Or it will seek me m anothei place, 

And find me woise piovided 

Lady N 0, fly to Scotland, 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste 

Lady P If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a nb of steel, 

To make stiength stiongei , but, foi all oui loves, 

First let them try themselves So did youi son , 

He was so suffei’d so came I a widow , 

And never shall have length of life enough 
To 1 am upon lemembiance with mine eyes, 

That it may giow and sprout as high as heaven, 

Foi lecoidation to my noble husband 

Not th Come, come, go m with me ’Tis with my mmd 
As with the tide swell’d up unto 1ns height, 

That makes a still stand, running neither way 
Fam would I go to meet the aichbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back 
I will resolve for Scotland there am I, 

Till time and vantage crave my company [Exeunt 


Scene IV London A toom m the Boat’s Head Tate) n m 
East cheap 

Enter two Drawers 

Fit st Dt aw What the devil hast thou bi ought there? 
apple Johns? thou knowest Sir John cannot enduie an apple- 
John 

See Dtaw Mass, thou sayest true The prince once set 
a dish of apple Johns before him, and told him theie were 
five more Sir Johns , and, putting off his hat, said, “ I will 
now take my leave of these six dry, round, old, withered 
knights ” It angered him to the heart but he hath forgot 
that 

First Draw Why, then, cover, and set them down and 
see if thou eanst find out Sneak’s noise , Mistress Tearsheet 
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would fam hear some music Dispatch — the loom where 
they supped is too hot , they ’ll come m straight 

Sec Diaw Siiiah, heie will he the prince and Mastei 
Pomtz anon, and they will put on two of oui jeikins and 
apions , and Sn John must not know of it Bardolph hath 
brought woid 

Fust Draw By the mass, heie will he old utis it will 
he an excellent stiatagem 

Sec D } aw I ’ll see if I can find out Sneak [Exit 

Enter Hostess and Doll Tearsheet 

Host I* faith, sweetheait, methmks now you aie m an 
excellent good tempeiality your pulsidge heats as extiaoi- 
dmaiily as heart would desne, and youi colour, I wan ant 
you, is as led as any lose, m good tiuth, la hut, 1’ faith, you 
have drunk too much eananes, and that’s a maivellous search 
mg wme, and it perfumes the blood eie one can say “ What ’s 
this ?” — How do you no^ ? 

Dol Bettei than I was — hem 

Host Why, that’s well said, a good heait ’s worth gold 
— Lo, heie comes Sn John 

Enter Falstafe 

Jbal [sinqmcf] When Aithui fust m court — Empty the joi 
dan [E vit First Dran n ] — [singing] And was a worthy king 
— How now, Misti ess Doll 1 

Host Sick of a calm , yea, good faith 

Fal So is all hei sect , an they he once m a calm, they 
are sick 

Dol You muddy rascal, is that all the comfoit you give 
me ? 

Fal You make fat lascals, Mistiess Doll 

Dol I make them 1 gluttony and diseases make them , I 
make them not 

Fal If the cook help to make the gluttony, you help to 

IHien At thur fhst in court — And was a wen thy king ] Fiom a ballad 
given by Reicy under the title of Sv Lancelot du Lule,m his Eel of A E P 
vol i p 214, ed 179i, wheie it opens thus 

* When Arthur fust m court began 
And was approved ting Ac 
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make the diseases, Doll we catch of you, Doll, we catch of 
you , grant that, my puie (35) vntue, grant that 
Dol Ay, many, — oui chains and oui jewels 
Fal “ Ypui biooches, peails, and ouches ’ * — foi to seive 
biavely is to come halting off, you know to come off the 
bieach with his pike bent biavely, and to suigeiy biavely, 
to ventuie upon the chaiged chambeis biavely, — 

Dol Hang youiself, you muddy congei, hang youiself > 
Host By my troth, this is the old fashion , you two nevei 
meet but you fall to some discoid you aie both, m good 
tiuth, as lheumatic as two dry toasts , you cannot one beai 
with anothei’s confiimities What the good yeai > one must 
bear, and that must be you [To Doll ] you aie the weaker 
vessel, as they say, the emptier vessel 

Dol Can a weak empty vessel beai such a huge full hogs 
head ? theie ’s a whole merchant s ventuie of Boui deans btuff 
m him, you have not seen a hulk better stuffed m the hold — 
Come, I ’ll be fnends with thee, Jack thou ait going to the 
wais , and whethei I shall evei see thee again 01 no, theie is 
nobody caies 


Re enter First Drawer 

Fust Di aw Sn, Ancient Pistol s below, and would speak 
with you 

Dol Hang him, swaggering rascal 1 let him not come 
hithei it is the foul mouth’ dst logue m England 

Host If he swaggei, let him not come heie no, by 
faith , I must live among my neighbour , I 11 no swaggei 
ers I am m good name and fame with the very best — shut 
the door , — there comes no swaggei eis here I have not lived 
all this while, to have swaggering now — shut the dooi, I 
pi ay you 


Youi brooches peat h and ouches ’] In the collection just quoted aie 
two versions of the ballad entitled The Boy and the Mantle in the older 
one (vol in p 3) we find 

“With bromhes and tinges 
Full richelye hedone 
m the more modem one (vol in* p 341), 

“ With brooches, rings and owches 
Full daintily bednno 
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Fal Dost thou beat, hostess? — 

Host Piay you, pacify youi self, Sn John theie comes 
no swaggei eis heie 

Fal Dost thou hear ? it is mine ancient 
Host Tilly fally, Sir John, ne’ei telf me youi ancient 
swaggeiei comes not m my doois I was befoie Mastei 
Tisick, the deputy, t othei day, and, as he said to me, — 
’twas no longer ago than Wednesday last, — “Neighboui 
Quickly, says he, — Mastei Dumb, our mimstei, was by 
then, — “Neighbour Quickly,” says he, “ receive those that 
aie civil , foi, ’ saith he, “ you aie m an ill name ” — now ’a 
said so, I can tell wheieupon , “ foi,” says he, “ you aie an 
honest woman, and well thought on , therefore take heed 
what guests you leceive receive,’ says he, “ no swaggering 
companions ” — Theie comes none heie — you would bless 
you to heai what he said — no, I’ll no swaggeiei s 

Fal He s no swaggeiei, hostess , a tame cheatei, 1’ faith, 
you may stroke him as gently as a puppy gieyhound he ’ll 
not swaggei With a Baibaiy hen, if hei featheis turn back m 
any show of lesistance —Call him up, drawer 

[Exit Fust Duave<) 

Host Cheater, call you him ? I will bai no honest man 
my house, noi no cheatei but I do not love swaggei mg , by 
my tioth, I am the woise when one says ‘ swaggei ’ feel, 
mastei s, how I shake , look you, I wariant you 
Foi So you do, hostess 

Host Do I? yea, m \ery truth, do I, an ’tweie an aspen 
leaf I cannot abide swaggei eis 

Eiitu PibTOL, Batoolfh, and Page 
Fist God save you. Sir John ' 

Fal Welcome, incient Pistol Heie, Pistol, I chaige you 
with a cup of sack do 3 on dischaige upon mine hostess 
Pist I will discharge upon her, Sir John, with two bul 
lets 

Fal She is pistol-proof, sir, jou shall hardly offend her 
Host Come, I’ll dunk no proofs nor no bullets I’ll dunk 
no more than will do me good, foi no man’s pleasure, I 
Fist Then to you, Mistiess Doiothy , I will charge you 
Foi Chaige me ' I scorn you, scurvy companion What* 
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you poor, base, lascally, cheating, lack lmen mate 1 Away, 
you mouldy rogue, away ’ I am meat foi youi mastei 
Pist I know you, Misti ess Dorothy 
Dol Away, you cut puise iaseal ' you filthy bung, away * 
by this wme, I ’ll tliiust my knife m youi mouldy chaps, an 
you play the saucy cuttle with me Away, you bottle ale 
iaseal l you basket hilt stale jugglei, you 1 — Since when, I 
piay jou, sn ? — God s light, with two points on your shoul 
der ? much 1 

Pist God let me not live, but I will mui dei youi ruff foi this 
Fed No moie, Pistol , I would not have you go off heie 
dischaige youi self of oui company, Pistol 

Host No, good Captain Pistol , not here, sweet captain 
Dol Captain 1 thou abominable damned cheatei, art thou 
not ashamed to be called captain ? in captains weie of my 
mind, they would tiuncheon jou out, foi taking then names 
upon you befoie you have earned them You a captain 1 you 
slave, foi what? for teanng a pool whole’s luff m a bawdy 
house? — He a captain 1 hang him, logue 1 he lives upon 
mouldy stewed prunes and dned cakes A captain ' God’s 
light, these villains will make the woid as odious as the woid 
“ occupy,” which was an excellent good word befoie it was 
ill sorted theiefoie captains had need look to ’t 
Bat cl Piay thee, go down, good ancient 
Fal Hark thee hithei, Mistress Doll 
Pist Not I I tell thee what, Coipoial Baidolph, — I could 
tear her — I’ll be revenged of hei 
Page Piay thee, go down 

Pist I’ll see hei damned first , — to Pluto’s damned lake, 
lv this hand, to the infernal deep, with Eiebus and toituies 
vile also Hold hook and line, say I Down, down, dogs 1 
down, faitors ,(36) Have we not Hnen here ? 

Have we not Hiren here 2 ] These words quoted also m some other old 
plays, axe most probably from a lost drama by Peele, entitled The Tm kish 
Mahomet and Even [i e Irene ] the Fair Gi eelc See Account of Peele and 
Ms Writings p 341 pi ©fixed to his Works, ed Dyee, 1861 — The woi 
‘ Hirers was purposely designed by the author to be ambiguous though used 
by Pistol with reference only to his swoid When the hostess leplies, Iheiy s 
none such heie do you think I would deny hei ? sh i evidently don 
oeives that he is calling for some wench Pistol not legaiding hei blmtder, 
continues to handle hiB swoid and in Ins next speech leads [at lea/t re 



SCENE IV] KING HENEY IV 

Host Good Captain Peesel, be quiet , ’tis veiy late, i’ 
faith I beseek you ilow, aggravate your cholei 

Pist These be good humouis, indeed 1 Shall paekboises, 
And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, 

Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 

Compare with Csesais, and with Cannibals, 

And Tiojan Greeks? nay, lathei damn them with 
King Ceibeius, and let the welkin loar f 
Shall we fall foul foi toys ? 

Host By my tioth, captain, these aie veiy bittei words 

Bend Be gone, good ancient this will grow to a brawl 
anon 

Pist Die men like dogs give ciowns like pms 1 Have 
we not Hiren here ? 

Host O’ my word, captain, theie’s none such heie What 
the good year 1 do you think I would deny her ? Foi God’s 
sake, be quiet 


peats] the motto on it — Si foi tuna me toi menta cperato me contenta It is 
to he ohseived that most of the ancient gwoids had inscriptions on them and 
thus is no doubt that if diligent search weie made the one befoie us in. a 
less conupted state would be found On an old Flench lapiei in the authoi s 
possession these hues aie engiaved Si jot tunc mi tauimente lespeiavce 
me contente In fuithei illustration the following stoiy [hist quoted by 
Faimei] fiom IT its I its and Fancies 1614 4to is added HamhallGon 
saga being m the Low Countries overthiownc fiom his hoise by an English 
eaptame, and commanded to yeeld himselfe pnsonei hst his swoid, and 
gave it to the Englishman saying Sifortuna me toimenta il spemnza me 
contenta ' ’ Douce 

hollow pamper d jades of Asia 

Which cannot go but thirty miles a day ] From Mailowe s Tamburlame the 
Great Part Second 

Holla ye pampei d jades of Asia ' 

What can ye draw but twenty miles a day, &c 

Mailowe s Wm hs p 64, ed Dyce 1858 
t let the welkin soar ] “ Part of the words of an old ballad entitled What 
the Father Gathereth with the Pale, the Son doth Scatter with the Forke 
Let the welkin roare 
He never give ore, Ho Steewns 

t & ie m ' m ll ke q Stcevens having mentioned that he had found this 
expression in Ram Alley or Merry Tucks, 1611,— Mr Grant White states 
that the expression ‘ is from Ram Alley, &c But surely that comedy (the 
work of Lodowick Barry) wap originally pioduced at a later period than the 
present play 
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Pist Then feed, and be fat, my fan Calipolis * 

Come, give s some sack 

Se f 01 tuna m) mi toimenta, lo sperm e mi contenta — 

Feai we bioadsides ? no, let the fiend give fiie 
Give me some sack —and, sweetheait, lie thou theie 

[ Laying clown his swoid 

Come we to full points heie, and aie et ceteias nothing ? 

Fill Pistol, I would be quiet 

Fist Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif what * we have seen 
the seven stais 

Pol Foi God’s sake, thiust him down stans I cannot 
enduie such a fustian rascal 

Pist Thiust him (38) down stans f know we not Galloway 
nags? 

Fal Quoit him down, Baidolph, like a shove gioat shil- 
ling nay, an a do nothing but speak nothing, ’a shall be 
nothing heie 

Baid Come, get you down stans 

Pist What * shall we have incision 9 shall we Imbiue? — 

[Snatching up Jus swoid 

Then death rock me asleep, f abndge my doleful days * 

® Then feed and he fat my fair Calipolis ] Fiom Poole s Battle of 
Alcazar 

“ Feed then and famt not, fair Calipolis 

Feed and he fat Ac 

Peels s Woi 7 s pp 428 9 ed Dyce, 1861 
f Then death rock me asleep &e ] Here we have the opening woids of a 
eong (attributed with gieat mpiobabitity to Anne Boleyn and perhaps with 
as little likelihood to hei brothei Viscount Rochford) which was fii'bt pnnted 
by Sir J Hawkins m his Hist of Mysic, vol in p 31, where it is given aB 
follows 

0 Death loche me on slepe 
Bnnge me on quiet reste 
Let passe my verye [werye] giltlesse goste 
Out of my carefull brest &o 

(See a somewhat different test in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, &c vol i p 238 sec ed ) — And we can hardly doubt that in this rant 
of Pistol, our poet had also an eye to a passage of BucJ ingham s Convplaynt 
written by SackviRe 

And what may hoote to stay the Sisters three , 

When. Atropos perforce will cut the thrad? 

The dolefutt day was come, when you might see 
Northampton fields with armed men orespred, ’ &c 

St b [Mirrmr for Magistrates) 
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Why, then, let gnevous, ghaatly, gapmg wounds 
Untwine the Sisters Thiee 1 Come, Atiopos, I say f 
Host Heie’s goodly stuff towaid 1 
Fal Give me my lapiei, hoy 
Pol I pray thee, Jack, I pi ay thee, do not draw 
Fal Get } ou down stalls 

[ Puuvimj , and dm mg Pistol out 
Host Heie s a goodly tumult 1 1 11 foisweai keeping house, 
afoie 111 be m these timts and flights So, muidei, I wai 
lant now — Alas, alas 1 put up youi naked weapons nut up 
youi naked weapons [L aunt Pistol and Paidoljdi 

Pol Ipiuythee, Tack, be quiet, the lascal s gone Ah, 
you whoieson little valiant villain, you * 

Host Aie you not huit 1 the giom ? methought ’a made 
a shrewd thiust at youi belly 

Re enter Bapdolph 

Fal Have you turned him out o’ doois ? 

Bmd Yes, sir The laseal’s diunk, you have hurt him, 
sir, T the shouldei 

Fal A lascal * to biave me ' 

Pol Ah, you sweet little logue, you ? Alas, poor ape, 
how thou sweatest * come, let me wipe thy face , — come on, 
you whoieson chops — ah, logue 1 T faith, I love thee thou 
ait as valoious as Hectoi of Tioy, woith five of Agamemnon, 
and ten times better than the Nine Woithies ah, villain 1 
Fal A lascally slave 1 I will toss the logue m a blanket 
Pol Do, an thou darest foi thy heait an thou dost, 111 
canvass thee between a pan of sheets 

E)ite> Musicians 

Page The music is come, sir 

Fal Let them play — play, sirs — Sit on my knee, Doll 
[Musa, ] A rascal bragging slave 1 the logue fled fiom me 
like quicksilver 

Pol I futh, and thou followedst him like a church Thou 
, whoieson little tidy Baitholomew boai pig, when wilt thou 
iea\e fighting o’ days and forning o’ nights and begin to 
patch up thme old body for heaven ? 
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Entei , behind, Prince Henry and Pointz disguised as Dtaweis 

Fal Peace, good Doll 1 do not speak like a death’s head, 
do not hid me lememhei mine end 

Dol Small, what humoui s the punee of? 

Fal A good shallow young fellow ’a would have made 
a good pantlei, ’a would ha’ chipped bread well 
Dol They say Pointz has a good w it 
Fal He a good wit? hang him, baboon 1 his wit’s as 
thick ^s Tewksbuiy mustaid , theie’s no moie conceit m him 
than is m a mallet 

Dol Why does the punee love him so, then ? 

Fal Because then legs are both of a bigness, and ’a 
plays at quoits well, and eats congei and fennel, and dunks 
off candles’ ends foi flap diagons , and lides the wild maie 
with the boys , and jumps upon joint stools , and swears with 
a good giace , and wears his boot veiy smooth, like unto the 
sign of the leg, and bieeds no bate with telling of discreet 
stones , and such other gambol faculties ’a has, that show a 
weak mind and an able body, foi the which the punee admits 
him foi the punee himself is such anothei , the weight of a 
hair will turn the scales between their avondupois 

P Hen Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears 
eut off ? 

Pom Let’s beat him before his whore 
P Hm Look, whethei the witheied elder hath not his 
poll clawed like a parrot 

Pom Is it not stiange that desire should so many yeais 
outlive performance ? 

Fal Kiss me, Doll 

P Htn Saturn and Yenus this year in conjunction 1 what 
says the almanac to that ? 

Pom And, look, whether the fiery Tngon, his man, be 
not lisping to his master’s old tables, his note book, his 
counsel keeper 

Fal Thou dost give me flattering busses 

t)ol By my tioth, I kiss thee with a most constant heart 

Fal I am old, I am old 

Dol I love thee better than I love e’er a scurvy young boy 
of them all > 
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Fal What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I shall leceive 
money o’ Thuisday shalt have a cap to monow A meny 
song, come it glows late , we ’ll to bed Thou ’It foiget me 
■when I am gone 

Dol By my tioth, thou It set me a weeping, an thou 
sayest so piove that evei I diess myself handsome till thy 
letum — well, hearken the end 

Fal Some sack, Fiancis 

P Hen ) 

p [ Anon, anon, sir [Advancing 

Fal Ha ! a bastaid son of the king s ? — And ait not thou 
Pomtz his biothei ? ( 9) 

P Hen Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life 
dost thou lead * 

Fal A bettei than thou I am a gentleman, thou ait a 
drawer 


P Hen Very true, sn , and I come to draw you out by 
the eais 

Host b, the Lord preserve thy good giace * by my tioth, 
welcome to London Now, the Loid bless that sweet face of 
thine 1 0 Jesu, aie you come from Wales ? 

Fal Thou whoieson mad compound of majesty, — by this 
light flesh and conupt blood, thou ait welcome 

[ Leaning his hand upon Doll 

Dol How, you fat fool 1 I shorn you 

Pom My loid, he will duve you out of youi levenge, and 
turn all to a memment, if you take not the heat 

P Hen You whoieson candle mine, you, how vilely did 
you speak of me even now before this honest, virtuous, civil 
gentlewoman 1 

Host God’s blessing of your good heart f and so she is, 
by my tioth 

Fal Didst thou hear me ? 


P Hn Yes, and you knew me, as }ou did when you 
ran away by Gadshill you knew I was at youi back, and 
spoke it on purpose to try my patience 

Fal No, no, no , not so , I did not think thou wast within 
hearing 

P Hen I shall drive you, then to confess the wilful 
abuse , and then I know how to handle you 
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Fal No abuse, Hal, o’ mine honoui , no abuse 
P Hen Not, — to dispraise me, and call me pantlei, and 
biead chippei, and I know not wbat 1 
Fal No abuse, Hal 
Pom No abuse 1 

Fal No abuse, Ned, i’ the woild, honest Ned, none I 
dispiaised him before the wicked, that the wicked might not 
fall m love with him , — m which doing, I have done the pait 
of a caieful fuend and a tiue subject, and thy fathei is to 
give me thanks foi it No abuse, Hal, — none, Ned, none, — 
no, faith, boys, none 

P Hen See now, whethei pure feai and entne cowaidice 
doth not make thee wiong this vntuous gentlewoman to 
close (40) with us ? is she of the wicked ? is thine hostess heie 
of the wicked ? oi is thy boy of the wicked ? oi honest Bai 
dolph, whose zeal bums m his nose, of the wicked ? 

Pom Answei, thou dead elm, answer 
Fal The fiend hath pucked down Bai dolph meeoveiable, 
and his face is Lucifer’s privy kitchen, wheie he doth nothing 
but loast malt woims For the boy, — theie is a good angel 
about him , but the devil outbids him too 
P Hen Foi the women ? 

Fal Foi one of them, — she is m hell alieady, and bums, 
pool soul ,C41) Foi the othei, — I owe hei money, and whe 
ther she be damned for that, I know not 
Host No, I wan ant you 

Fal No, I think thou ait not , I think thou art quit for 
that Marry, theie is anothei indictment upon thee, for suf 
fermg flesh to be eaten m thy house, contrary to the law, 
foi the which I think thou wilt howl 

Host All victuallers do so what ’s a joint of mutton or 
two m a whole Lent ? 

P Hen You, gentlewoman, — 

Dol What savs your grace ? 

Fal His graqe says that which his flesh rebels against 

[Knocking within 

Host Who knocks so loud at door ? — Look to the door 
there, Francis 

Enter Petq 

P Hen Peto, how now ’ what news ? 
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Peto The Ling youi fathei is at Westmmstei , 

And theie aie twenty weak and weaned posts 
Come from the noith and, as I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 

Baie headed, sweating, knocking it the taverns, 

And asking every one foi Sn John Falstaff 

P Hen By heaven, Pomtz, I feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the piecious time , 

When tempest of commotion, like the south, 

Borne with black vapoui, doth begin to melt, 

And diop upon oui baie unarmed heads 

Give me my swoid and cloak — Falstaflt, good night 

[Exeunt Pnnce Heniy, Point/, Peto, and BaidoVph 
Fal Now comes m the sweetest moisel of the night, and 
we must hence, and leave it unpicked [Knocking within ] 
Moie knocking at the door > 

jReentei Bardqlph 

* | 

How now ' what’s the mattei ? 

Baid You must away to couit, sn, piesently, 

A dozen captains stay at dooi foi you 

Bal [to the Page] Pay the musicians, small — Farewell, 
hostess, — faiewell, Boll — You see, my good wenches, how 
men of ment are sought alter the undeseiver may sleep, 
when the man of action is called on Faiewell, good wenches 
if I be not sent away post, I will see you again eie I go 
JDol I cannot speak , — if my heart be not ready to burst, 
— well. Sweet Jack, have a caie of thyself 

Fal Farewell, farewell [Exeunt Falstaff and Bat dolph 
Host Well, fare thee well I have known thee these twenty 
nine years, come peascod time , but an honester and truer- 
hearted man,— well, faie thee well 
Bard [ mth in ] Mistress Tearsheet 1 
Host 'What’s the matter ? 

Bai d [u likin'] Bid Mistress Tearsheet come to my master 
Host 0 , inn, Boll, run , run, good Boll come [Doll comes 
blubbered] , yea, will you come, Boll [Exeunt 
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ACT III 

Scene I Westminster A room m the palace 

Enter King Henry in Ins nightgown , with a Page 

K Hen Go call the Eails of Suney and of Waiwick , 
But, ere they come, hid them o’ei lead these letteis, 

And well considei of them make good speed [Exit Page 

How many thousand of my pooiest subjects 

Aie at this houi asleep ' — 0 sleep/ 4 ® 0 gentle sleep, 

Natuie s soft nurse, how have I flighted thee, 

That thou no moie wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses m foigetfulness ? 

Why rathei, sleep, liest thou m smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets sketching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night flies to thy slum dot, 

Than m the peifum’d chambers of the gieat, 

Undei the (44) canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of Bweetest melody ? 

0 thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 
A watch case or (45) a common larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and lock his brains 
In cradle of the lude impel ious surge, 

And m the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstious heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamoui m the slippery shiouds/ 4e) 

That, with the huily, death itself awakes ? — 

Canst thou, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy m an hour so rude , 

And m the calmest and most stillest; night, 

With all appliances and means to coot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, he down ,(47> 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 
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Entei Warwick ami Surrey 

Wai Many good monows to your majesty 1 
K Htn Is it good monow, loids ? 

Wai ’Tis one o clock, and past 

K Hen Why, then, good monow to you all, mv lords (48) 
Have jou lead o ei the letteis that I sent you ? 

Wai We have, my liege 

K Hen Then you peiceive the body of oui kingdom 
How foul it is , what rank diseases giow, 

And with what dangei, neai the heait of it 
Wai It is but as a body yet distempei d , 

Which to his foimei stiength may be lestoi d 
With good advice and little medicine 
My Loid Noithumbeiland will soon be cool d 

K lien 0 God, that one might lead the book ot fate, 
And see the i evolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 

Weaiy of sohd fhmness, melt itself 

Into the sea f and, otkei times, to see 

The beacky gudle of the ocean 

Too wide foi Neptune’s hips , how chances mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteiation 
With drveis liquors 1 0, if this weie seen, 

The happiest jouth, — viewing his piogiess through, 

"What penis past, what ciosses to ensue, — 

Would Bhut the book, and sit him down and die 
’Tis not ten yeais gone 

Since Kiehard and Northumbeiland, gieat friends, 

Did feast togethei, and m two years aftei 
Were thej at wars it is but eight years since 
This Peicy was the man nearest my soul , 

Who like a brother toil’d m my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot , 

Yea, foi my sake, even to the eyes of Eichard 
Gave him defiance But which of you was by — 

[To If at a, id ] You, eousirr Nevil, as I may remember — 
When Richard, — with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumbeiland, — 

Did speak these woids, pow piov’d a piopheey ? 

von iv aa 
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“ Northumberland, thou laddei by the which 
My cousin Bolmgbioke ascends my throne,” — 
Though then, Grod knows, I had no such intent, 

But that necessity so bow’d the state, 

That I and gieatness weie compelled to kiss — 

“ The time will (49) come,” thus did he follow it, 

“ The time will come, that foul sm, gathering head, 
Shall break into conuption ” — so went on, 
Foietelling this same time’s condition, 

And the division of oui amity 

Wat Theie is a kistoiy m all men’s lives, 
Figuung the natuie of the times deceas’d , 

The which observ’d, a man may piophesy, 

With a near aim, of the mam chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which m their seeds 
And weak beginnings he mtieasuied 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time , 
And, by the necessaiy form of this, (S0> 

King Riehaid might create a perfect guess, 

That gieat Northumberland, then false to him, 

Would of that seed glow to a gi eater falseness , 
Which should not find a ground to loot upon, 

Unless on you 

K Ken Aie these things, then, necessities? 
Then let us meet them like necessities , — 

And that same woid even now cries out on us 
They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong 

It cannot be, my loid , 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 

The numbers of the fear’d Please it your grace 
To go to bed Upon my soul, my lord, 

The powers that you already have sent forth 
Shall bring this prize m very easily 
To comfort you the more, I have leceiv’d 
A certain instance that Grlendowei is dead 
Yom majesty hath been this fortnight ill , 

And these unseason d hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness 

K Ken 


I will take your counsel 
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And weie these mwaid wais once out of hand, 

We would, deal loids, unto the Holy Land [ Exeunt 


Scene II Cowit before Justice Shallow s house %n 
Gloucester slw e 

Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, 
Feeble, Lull gale, and Servants, behind 

Shal Come on, come on, come on, sn , give me your 
hand, sn, give me youi hand, sn an eaily stmer, by the 
rood And how doth my good cousin Silence ? 

Sil Good monow, good cousin Shallow 

Shal And how doth my cousin, youi bedfellow ? and youi 
fanest daughter and mine, my god daughtei Ellen ? 

Sil Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow ' 

Shal By yea and nay, sn, I daie say my cousin, William 
is become a good scholar he is at Oxfoid still, is he not ? 

Sil Indeed, sir, to my cost 

Shal ’A must, then, to the inns o’ couit shortly I was 
once of Clement’s inn, wheie I think they will talk ot mad 
Shallow yet 

Sd You were called “ lusty Shallow” then, cousin 

Shal By the mass, I was called any thing , and I would 
have done any thing indeed too, and roundly too There was 
I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George 
Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele a Cotsol’ man, 
— you had not four such swinge buckleis m all the inns o’ 
court again and, I may say to you, we knew where the 
bona lobas were, and had the best of them all at command 
ment Then was Jack Falstaff, now Sir John, a boy, and 
page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Hoi folk (51) 

Sd This Sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon about 
soldiers ? 

Shal The same Sir John, the very same I saw him 
break Skogan’s head at the couit-gate, when ’a was a ciack 
not thus high and the very same day did I fight with one 
Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s inn Jesu, 
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Jesu, the mad days that I have spent 1 and to see how many 
of my old acquaintance are dead ! 

Sil ‘W e shall all follow, cousin 

Shal Ceitain, ’tis ceitam , very suie, veiy suie death, 
as the Psalmist saith, is ceitam to all , all shall die — How a 
good yoke of bullocks at Stamfoid fan ? 

Sil Tiuly, cousin, I was not theie 

Shal Death is ceitam — Is old Double of your town living 
yet? 

Sil Dead, sn 

Shal Jesu, Jesu, dead 1 — ‘a diew a good bow, — and 
dead' — ’a shot a fine shoot — John o ! Gaunt loved him veil, 
and betted much money on his head Dead 1 — ’a would have 
clapped l the clout at twelve scoie, and earned you % foie 
hand shaft a (s 1 fourteen and fouiteen and a half, that it would 
have done a man s heart good to see — How a scoie of ewes 
now? 

Sil Theieaftei as they be a score of good ewes may be 
woith ten pounds 

Shal And is old Double dead ? 

Sil Heie come two of Sir John Falstaff’s men, as I 
think 

Entei Baedolth, and one with him 

Baicl Good monow, honest gentlemen I beseech you, 
which is Justice Shallow ? 

Shal I am Robert Shallow, sir , a pool esqune of this 
county, and one of the king s justices of the peace what is 
youi good pleasuie with me ? 

Baid My captain, sn, commends him to you, my cap 
tarn, Sn John Falstaff, — a tall gentleman, by heaven, and a 
most gallant leader 

Shal He greets me well, sn I knew him a good back 
sword man How doth the good knight ? may I ask how my 
lady his wife doth ? 

Bard Sir, pardon , a soldier is better accommodated than 
with a wife 

Shal It is well said, m faith, sir , and it is well sai,d m 
deed too Better accommodated 1 — it is good , yea, indeed, 
is it good phrases are surely, and ever were, very commend 
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able Accommodated 1 — it comes of ciccommodo veiy good , 

a good phiase 

Baid Paidon, sn , I have heaid the woid Phiase call 
you it ? by this good day, I know not tbe phiase , but I will 
maintain the woid with my swoid to be a soldiei like woid, 
and a woid ot exceeding good command, by heaven Accom 
modated, that is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated, 
01 when a man is, being, wheieby ’a may be thought to be 
accommodated , which is an excellent thing 

Shal It is veiy just — Look, here comes good S11 John 

Entei F yi staff 

Give me your good hand, give me youi worship’s good hand 
by my troth, you like well / 6 1 and beai youi yeais very well 
welcome, good Sir John 

Fal I am glad to see you well, good Mastei Robert Shal 
low — Mastei Surecaid, as I think? 

Shal No, Sn John , it is my cousin Silence, m commis 
sion with me* 

Fal Good Mastei Silence, it well befits you should be of 
the peace 

Sil Youi good woiship is welcome 
Fal Fie 1 this is hot weathei —Gentlemen, have you pio 
vided me heie half a dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal Mairy, have we, sn Will you sit ? 

Fed Let me sec them, I beseech you 
Shal Wheie s the loll 9 where’s the roll 9 wheie’s the 
roll ? — Let me see, let me see, let me see So, so, so, so yea, 
marry, sir — Ralph Mouldy 1 — let them appear as I call , let 
them do so, let them do so — Let me see , wheie is Mouldy? 
Moul Here, an t please you 

Shal What think you, Sn John ? a good limbed fellow , 
young, strong, and of good friends 
Fal Is thy name Mouldy 9 
Moul Yea, an’t please you 
Fal ’Tis the more time thou wert used 
Shal Ha, ha, ha 1 most excellent, i’ faith ' things that are 
mouldy laek use veiy singular good 1 — m faith, well said, 
Sir John, Yery well said 

Fal [to Shallou ] Pnck him 
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Moul I was pricked well enough befoie, an you could 
have let me alone my old dame will be undone now, foi 
one to do hei husbandly and hei diudgery you need not 
to have pucked me, theie aie other men fitter to go out 
than I 

Fal Go to peace. Mouldy , you shall go Mouldy, it is 
time you weie spent 
Moul Spent 1 

Shot Peace, fellow, peace , stand aside know you wheie 
you aie ? — Foi the others, 1 m Sir John — let me see , — Simon 
Shadow 1 

Fal Yea, mairy, let me have him to sit under he s like 
to be a cold soldier 

Shal Where’s Shadow ? 

Shad Heie, sir 

Fal Shadow, whose son ait thou ? 

Shad My mother’s son, sir 

Fal Thy mother’s son 1 like enough , and thy fathei’s 
shadow so the son of the female is the shadow of the male 
it is often so, indeed , not much of the fathei’s substance (5u) 
Shal Do you like him, Sn John ? 

Fal Shadow will seive foi summei, — puck him, for we 
have a number of shadows to fill up the mustei book 
Shal Thomas Wait 1 
Fal Wheie’s he ? 

Wart Here, sn 

Fal Is thy name Wart i 

Wart Yea, sir 

Fal Thou art a veiy ragged wart 
Shal Shall I prick him, Sir John ? 

Fal It were superfluous , for his apparel is built upon 
his back, and the whole frame stands upon pms prick him 
no more 

Shal Ha, ba, ha * — you can do it, sn , you can do it I 
commend you well —Francis Feeble » 

Fee Here, sir 

Fal What trade art thou, Feeble ? 

Fee A woman’s tailor, sir 
Shal Shall I prick him, sir ? 

If ad You may but if he had been a man’s tailoi, he’d 
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ha’ pricked yon — Wilt tliou make as many holes m an enemy & 
battle as thou hast done m a woman’s petticoat ? 

Fee I will do my good null, sn , you can have no moie 
Fed Well said, good woman’s tailoi 1 well said, couiage 
ous Feeble 1 thou wilt be as valiant as the wiathful dove oi 
most magnanimous mouse — Flick the woman’s tailoi well, 
Mastei Shallow, deep, Mastei Shallow 
Fee I would Wait might have gone, sn 
Fed I would thou weit a man’s tailoi, that thou mightst 
mend him, and make him fit to go I cannot put him to a 
pnvate soldiei, that is the leadei of so many thousands let 
that suffice, most foieible Feeble 
Fee It shall suffice, sn 

Fal I am bound to thee, leveiend Feeble — Who is next? 
Shal Petei Bullcalf o’ the gieen 1 
Fal Yea, many, let s see Bullcalf 
Bull Heie, sir 

Fal ’Foie God, a likely fellow ' — Come, puck me Bull 
calf till he roffi again 

Bull 0 Loid ! good my loid captain, — 

Fal What, dost thou loai befoie thou ait pricked ? 

Bull 0 Loid, sn 1 I am a diseased man 
Fal What disease hast thou ? 

Bull A whoie&on cold, sn, — a cough, sn, — which Icaught 
with ringing m the king’s affans upon his coronation day, 
sir 

Fal Come, thou shalt go to the wars m a gown , we will 
have away thy cold, and I will take such ordei, that thy 
fnends shall img for thee — Is heie all ? 

Shal Heie is two more called than yom number , (66) you 
must have but foui heie, sn — and so, I pray you, go m with 
me to dinner 

Fal Come, I vnll go drmk with, you, but I cannot tairy 
dinner I am glad to see you, by my troth, Master Shallow 
Shal 0 Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night 
m the windmill m Saint Geoige s field ? (w) 

Fal Ho moie of that, good Master Shallow, no moie of 
that 

Shal Ha, ’t was a meny night And is Jane Nighiworh 
alive? 
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Fal She lives, Mastei Shallow 
Shal She nevei could away with me 
Fal Nevei, nevei , she would always say she could not 
abide Mastei Shallow 

Shal By the mass, I could angei her to the heart She 
was then a bona loba Doth she hold her own well ? 

Fal Old, old, Mastei Shallow 

Shal Nay, she must be old , she cannot choose but be 
old, ceitam she’s old, and had Itobm Nightwoik by old 
Nightwoik befoie I came to Clement’s mn 
Sil That s fifty five year ago 

Shal Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that that 
this knight and I have seen 1 — Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

Fal We have keaid the chimes at midnight, Master 
Shallow 

Shal That we have, that we have, that we have, m faith, 
Sn John, we have our watch woid was, “Hem, boys *’ — 
Come, let’s to dmnei , come, let’s to dmnei — Jesus, the 
days that we have seen 1 — come, come 

[Exeunt Falstaff, Shallow, and Silence 
Bull Good Mastei Coipoiate Baidolph, stand my friend, 
and heie ’s four Hairy ten shillings m Fiench ciowns foi 
you In very truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, as go 
and yet, for mine own part, sn, I do not caie , but lathei, 
because I am unwilling, and, foi mine own pait, have a de 
sire to stay with my fi lends , else, sir, I did not care, foi 
mine own pait, so much 
Bai d Go to , stand aside 

Moul And, good master corporal captain, foi my old 
dame’s sake, stand my fnend she has nobody to do any 
thing about her when I am gone , and she is old, and cannot 
help herself you shall have forty, sn 
Ba ) d Go to , stand aside 

Fee By my troth, I care not , a man can die but once , 
— >we owe God a death I’ll ne’er bear a base mmd an t 
be my destiny, so , an’t be not, so no man’s too good to 
serve *s prince , and let it go which way it will, he that dieB 
this year is quit for the next 

Baid Well said , thouht a good fellow 
Fee Faith, 111 hear no base mmd. 
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Re entei Falstaff, Shallow , and Silencf 

Fal Come, sn, which men shall I have ? 

Shal Foui of which you please 

Baul Sn, a word with you — I have thiee pound (6s) to 
fiee Mouldy and Bullcalf 

Fal Go to , well 

Shal Come, Sn J ohn, which foui will you have ? 

Fal Do you choose foi me 

Shal Many, then, — Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble, and Sha 
dow 

Fal Mouldy and Bullcalf — foi you, Mouldy, stay at home 
till you aie past service (50) — and foi youi pait, Bullcalf, glow 
till you come unto it — I will none of you 

Shal Sn John, S 11 John, do not youiself wiong they 
aie youi likeliest men, and I would have you seived with the 
best 

Fal Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a 
man ? tihre I foi the limb, the thews, the stature, bulk, and 
big assemblance of a man 1 Give me the spmt, Mastei Shal 
low — Here’s Wait, — you see what a lagged appeal ance it 
is ’a shall chaige you, and dischaige you, with the motion 
of a pewdeiei s hammer , come oft, and on, swifter than he 
that gibbets on the biewei’s bucket And this same half 
faced fellow, Shadow, — give me this man he piesents no 
mark to the enemy, — the foeman may with as gieat aim level 
at the edge of a penknife And, for a letreat, — how swiftly 
will this Feeble, the woman’s tailoi, lun off’ 0, give me the 
spare men, and spare me the gieat ones — Put me a calivei 
into Wart s hand, Baidolph 

Baul Hold, Wart, traverse, thus, thus, thus 

Fal Come, manage me your cakver So — very well — 
go to — very good — -exceeding good — 0, give me always 
a little, lean, old, chapped, bald fehot — Well said, i’ faith, 
Wait thou’rt a good scab hold, there’s a testei foi thee 

Shal He is not his craft’s mastei , he doth not do it 
right I remember at Mile end Green, — when I lay at Cle 
rnent’s inn, — I was then Sir Dagonet m Aithnr’s show,— 
there was a little quiver fellow, and a would manage you his 
piece thus, and ’a would about and about, and come you m 
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and come you m “ lah, tab, tab,” would ’a say, “ bounce” 
would ’a say , and away again would ’a go, and again would 
5 a come — I shall ne’ei see sucb a fellow 

Fal These fellows will do w ell, Mastei Shallow — God 
keep you, Master Silence I will not use many woids with 
you — Faie you well, gentlemen both I thank you I must 
a dozen mile to night — Baidolph, give the soldieis coats 
Shal Sn John, the Lord bless you 1 God prospei youi 
affans 1 God send us peace ' As you leturn, visit my house , 
let our old acquaintance be lenewed peiadventuie I will with 
you to the court 

Fal ’Fore God, I would you would, Mastei Shallow 
Shal Go to , I have spoke at a woicl Faie you well 
Fal Fare you well, gentle gentlemen [Exeunt Shallow 
and Silence'] On, Baidolph, lead the men away [Exeunt 
Baidolph, Recruits, dc] As I leturn, I will fetch off these 
justices I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow Loid, Lord, 
how subject we old men aie to this vice of lying ' This same 
starved justice hath done nothing but piate to me of the wild 
ness of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbull 
stieet, and every thud word a lie, duel paid to the heaiei 
than the Turk’s tribute I do remember him at Clement’s 
inn, like a man made after supper of a cheese paiing when 
’a was naked, he was, for all the woild, like a forked radish, 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife , ’a was 
so foilom, that his dimensions to any thick sight were mvm 
eiblS m ’a was the veiy genius of famine , yet lecherous as 
a monkey, and the wholes called him mandrake a came 
ever m the rearwaid of the fashion , and sung those tunes to 
the overscutched huswives that he heard the caimen whistle, 
and sware they weie his Fancies or his Good nights And 
now is this Vice’s dagger become a squire, and talks as fami- 
liarly of John o’ Gaunt as if he had been sworn brothei to 
him, and I’ll be sworn ’a ne’er saw him but once m the 
Tilt yard, and then he burst his head for crowding among 
the marshal’s men I saw it, and told John o’ Gaunt he heat 
his own name , for you might have thrust him and all his 
apparel into an eel skin , the ease of a treble hautboy was a 
mansion for him, a court —and now has lie land and beeves 
Well, I’ll he acquainted with him, if I return , and it shall 
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go hard hut I’ll make him a philosophers two stones to me 
if the young dace be a bait foi the old pike, I see no leason, 
m the law of natuie, but I may snap at him Let time shape, 
and theie an end [Exit 


ACT IV 

Scene I Gault) ce Foiest m YoiJ slme 

Enter the Archbishop of Yoik, Mowbray, Hastings, and others 

Arch What is this foiest call’d ? 

Hast ’Tis Gaultiee Forest, an’t shall please youi giace 
Arch Here stand, my loids , and send discoverers forth 
To know the numbeis of oui enemies 
Hast *We have sent forth alieady 
A? ch ’Tis well done 

My friends and brethren m these great affairs, 

I must acquaint you that I have receiv d 
Hew dated letteis horn Northumberland , 

Their cold intent, tenour, and substance, thus — 

Here doth he wish his person, with such poweis 
As might hold soitance with his quality, 

The which he could not levy , whereupon 
He is retir’d, to npe his gi owing foi tunes, 

To Scotland , and concludes m heaity piayeis 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite 

Mowb Thus do the hopes we have m him touch giound, 
And dash themselves to pieces 

Enter a Messenger 

Hast How, what news ? 

Mess West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy , 

And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand 
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Mow b The just piopoition that we gave them out 
Let us sway on, (61} and face them m the field 

Atch What well-appointed leadei fionts us here ? 
Mowb I think it is my Loid of Westmoi eland 

Entei Westmorland 

West Health and fair greeting fiom om general, 
The pnnce, Lord John and Duke of Lancastei 

Atch Say on, my Loid of Westmoi eland, m peace, 
What doth concern youi coming 

West Then, my loid, 

Unto youi giace do I m chief addiess 

The substance of my speech If that lebellion 

Came like itself, m base and abject routs, 

Led on by heady youth, guarded with rags, 

And countenanc’d by boys and beggaiy, — 

I say, if damn’d commotion so appeal d, (G2) 

In his tiue, native, and most piopei shape, 

You, leveiend fathei, and these noble loids, 

Had not been here, to dress the ugly foim 
Of baie and bloody msunection (63) 

With your fail honouis You, loid archbishop, — 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d , 

Whose beaid the silvei hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whose learning and good letteis peace hath tutor’d , 
Whose white investments figuie innocence, 

The dove and veiy blessed spmt of peace, — 

Wheiefore do you so ill tianslate youi self 
Out of the speech of peace, that beam such giace, 

Into the haish and boisteious tongue of wai , 

Turning youi books to greaves, your ink to blood, 

Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war ? (64) 

A? ek Wherefore do I this ? — so the question stands 
Briefly to this end — we aie ah diseas’d , 

And with our sui feiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning feiei, 

And we must bleed for It of which disease 
Our late king, Bichard, being infected, died 
But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 
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I take not on me here as a physician , 

Noi do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Tioop m the throngs of mihtaiy men , 

But, latkei, show awhile like fe irful war, 

To diet lank minds sick of happiness, 

And purge th’ obstructions which begin to stop 
Our veiy veins of life Hear me moie plainly 
I have m equal balance justly weigh d 
What wiongs oui arms may do, what wiongs we suffer, 
And find oui gnefs heavier than oui offences 
We see which way the stieam of time doth run, 

And aie enforc d fiom oui most quiet spheie (65) 

By the lough tonent of occasion , 

And have the summary of all oui gnefs, 

When time shall serve, to show m ai tides , 

Which long eie this we offei’d to the king, 

And might by no suit gam oui audience 

When we aie wiong’d, and would untold oui gnefs, 

We aie denied access unto his peison 

Even by those men that most have done us wrong 

The dangeis of the days but newly gone 

Whose memory is wntten on the eaith 

With yet appearing blood, and the examples 

Of eveiy minute’s instance, piesent now, 

Have put us m these ill beseeming aims , 

Not to bieak peace, 01 any bianch of it, 

But to establish heie a peace indeed, 

Coneuirmg both m name and quality 

West When ever yet was yom appeal denied , 
Wheiein have you been galled by the king , 

What peer hath been suborn’d to giate on you ,— 

That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 

And consecrate commotion s bitter edge ? 

Arch My brother general, the commonwealth, 

To brother bom an household cruelty, 

I make my quairel m particular (GG> 

Wert There is no need of any such redress , 

Or if there were, it not belongs to jou 

Mowb W by not to him m part, and to us all 
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That feel the bruises of the days befoie, 

And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon oui honouis? 

West 0, my good Loid Mowbiay, 

Construe the times to then necessities, 

And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries 
Yet, foi youi pait, it not appears to me, 

Either from the king, 01 m the piesent time, 

That you should have an inch of any giound 
To build a gnef on weie you not lestoi d 
To all the Duke of Noifolk s sigmones, 

Youi noble and right well remember’d father s ? 

Mowb What thing, m honoui, had my fathei lost, 
That need to be leviv’d and bieath’d m me ? 

The king, that lov’d him, as the state stood then, 

Was, foree (67) peiforce, eompelTd to banish him 
And when that (68) Heniy Bolmgbioke and he — 

Being mounted and both roused m then seats, 

Their neighing couiseis daring of the spur, 

Their aimed staves m chaige, their beavers down, 

Then eyes of fiie sparkling thiough sights of steel, 

And the loud trumpet blowing them together,— 

Then, then, when theie was nothing could have stay’d 
My fathei fiom the bigast of Bolmgbioke, 

0, then (69) the king did throw his warder down 
His own life hung upon the staff he threw 
Then threw he down himself, and all their lives 
That by indictment and by dint of sword 
Have smce miscarried under Bolmgbioke 

West You speak, Lord Mowbray, now you know not 
what 

The Earl of Hereford was repnted then 
In England the most valiah$ gentleman 
'Who knows on whom fortune would then have smil’d ? 

But if your fathei had been victor there. 

He ne’er had borne it ont of Coventry 
For all the country, in a general voice, 

Cried hate upon him , and all their prayers and love 
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Weie set on Heiefoid, whom they doted on, 

And hless’d and grac’d indeed, <70) moie than the Ling 
But this is meie digression fiom my puipose — 

Heie come I fiom our pimcely geneial 
To know youi gnefs , to tell you fiom his giace 
That he will give you audience, and wdieiem 
It shall appeal that your demands aie just, 

You shall enjoy them, — eveiy thing set off 
That might so much as thmk (71) you enemies 

Mowb But he hath foic’d us to compel this offei , 

And it pioceeds horn policy, not love 

West Mowbiay, you oaeiween to take it so , 

This offei comes fiom meiey, not from feai 
Foi, lo 1 within a ken oui aimy hes. 

Upon mine honoui, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of feai 
Oui battle is moie full of names than youis, 

Oui men jnoie peifeet m the use of aims, 

Oui aimour all as stiong, our cause the best, 

Then leason wills 0 5 oui hearts should be as good 
Say you not, then, oui offei is compell d 

Mowb Well, by my will we shall admit no pailey 
West That aigues but the shame ot youi offence 
A lotten case abides no handling 

Hast Hath the Pimce John a full commission. 

In veiy ample vntue of his fathei, 

To heai and absolutely to deteimme 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 

West That is intended in the general’s name 
I muse you make so slight a question 

Arch Then take, my Lord of Westmoreland, this schedule, 
For this contains our general grievances 
Each several article herem redress’d, 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 

That are msinew’d to this action, 

Acquitted by a tiue substantial form, 

And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes confirm’d,'— 0 ® 

We come within our awful banks again. 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace 
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West This -will I show the general Please you, lords, 
In sight of both our battles we may meet , 

And (74) eithei end m peaee, — which God so fiame 1 — 

Oi to the place of diffeience call the swoids 
"Which must decide it 

Ai eh My lord, we will do so [ Exit West 

Mowh Theie is a thing within my bosom tells me 
That no conditions of our peace can stand 

Hast Pear you not that if we can make oui peace 
Upon such laige teims and so absolute 
As oui conditions shall consist upon, 

Oui peace shall stand -as him as locky mountains 
Mo itb Ay, but our valuation shall be such, 

That eveiy slight and false derived cause, 

Yea, eveiy idle, nice, and wanton leason, 

Shall to the lung taste of this action , 

That, weie our loyal faiths 0 } maityis m love, 

We shall be winnow’d with so lough a wind, 

That eien oui com shall seem as light as chaff, 

And good from bad find no partition 

Aich No, no, my loid Note this, — the lung is weary 
Of dainty and such picking guevances 
Por he hath found, to end one doubt by death 
Revives two greatei m the hens of life , 

And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 

And keep no tell tale to his memory 
That may lepeat and history his loss 
To new lemembiance foi full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his misdoubts piesent occasion 
His foes are so enrooted with his fnends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfasten so and shake a fnend 
So that this land, like an offensive wife 
That hath enrag’d him on (7G> to offer strokes, 

As he is striking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs resolv’d correction m the aim 
That was upreai d to execution 

Hast Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
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The veiy instruments of chastisement 
So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 

May offei, but not hold 

Aich Tis veiy true 

And tkeiefoie be assur’d, my good loid maishal, 

If we do now make oui atonement well, 

Oui peace will, like a bioken limb united, 

Glow strongei foi the biexkmg 

Monb Be it so 

Heie is letum’d my Loid of Westmoieland 

Re ente) Westmoreland 

West The punce is heie at hand pleaseth your loidship 
To meet his giace just distance ’tween oui aimies 

Mowb Your grace of York, m God’s name, then, set foi 
ward 

Aich Before, and greet his giace — my lord, we come 

[Exeunt 


Scene II Another pail of the foiest 

Enter , f orn one side, Mowbray, the Archbishop, Hastings, and 
otheis, f o'rii the othei side , Prince John of Lancaster, WrsT 
moreland, Ofhcers and Attendants 

P John You he well encounter’d heie, my cousin Mow- 
bray — 

Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop , — 

And so to you, Lord Hastings, — and to all — ■ 

My Lord of York, it better show’d with you^ 

When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 

Encneled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text, 

Than now to see you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 

Turning the word to sword, and life to death 
That man that sits within a monaieh’s heart. 

And ripens m the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king. 

Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach, 

( vox. xv BS 
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In shadow of such gieatness ' With you, loid bishop, 

It is even so Who hath not heaid it spoken, 

How deep you were within the books of God ? 

To us the speakei m his pai Lament, 

To us th’ imagin’d*' 775 voice of God himself , 

The very openei and lntelligencei 
Between the giace, the sanctities of heaven 
And oui dull workings 0, who shall believe. 

But you misuse the leveience of your place, 

Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 

As a false favouiite doth his pnnce’s name, 

In deeds diskonouiable ? You have ta en up, 

Undei the counterfeited seal <78) of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my fathei, 

And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have heie up swaim’d them 

Aich Good my Loid of Lancaster, 

I am not here against youi father’s peace , 

But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 

The time misoidei’d doth, m common sense, 

Ciowd us and crush us to this monstrous foim, 

To hold our safety up I sent your giace 

The parcels and particulars of oui gnef,— - 

The which hath been with scorn shov’d from the court, — 

Whereon this Hydia son of war is bom , 

Whose dangerous eyes may well be chaim’d asleep 
With -grant of our most just and light desires, 

And tiue obedience, of this madness cur’d, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty 

Mow 1) If not, we ready are to tiy our fortunes 
To the last man 

Hast And though we here fall down, 

We have supplies to second our attempt 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them , 

And so success of mischief shall he horn, 

And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up, 

Whiles England shall have generation 

.P John You are too shallow, Hastings, much too shallow, 
To sound the bottom of the after times 

West Pleaseth your grace to answer them dneetly. 
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How fai foitli you do like then ai tides 

P John I like them all, and do allow them well , 

And sweai heie, by the honour of my blood, 

My fathei’s puiposes have been mistook, 

And some about him have too lavishly 
Wiested his meaning and authonty — 

My loid, these gnefs shall be with speed lediess’d , 

Upon my soul, they shall If this may please you, 
Dischaige youi poweis unto then seveial counties, 

As we will ouis and heie, between the aimies, 

Let s dunk togethei fuendly and embiace, 

That all then eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of oui lestored love and amity 

Aich I take your princely word for these ledresses 
P John I gne it you, and will maintain my woid 
And theieupon I dnnh unto your giace [Dunks 

Hast [to an Office)] Go, captain, and dehvei to the army 
This news of peace let them have pa}, and pait 
I know it will well please them Hie thee, captain 

[Eut Office) 

A) oh To }ou, my noble Loid of Westmoreland [Drinks 
West I pledge youi grace [Di inks] , and, if you knew 
what pains 

I have bestow’d to bleed this piesent peace, 

You would dunk fieely but my love to ye 
Shah show itself more openly heieafter 
Arch I do not doubt you 
West I am glad of it — 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, Mowbray [Dunks 
Mon b You wish me health m very happy season , 

For I am, on the sudden, something ill 

Arch Against ill chances men are ever rneny , 

But heaviness foreruns the good event 

West Therefore be meny, eoz , since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say tkus, {79) “ Some good thing comes to morrow ” 
Arch Believe me, I am passing light in spirit 
Mowb So much the worse, if yom own rule be true 

[Shouts mthm 

P John The word of peace is tender’d hark, how they 
shout 1 
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Mon b This had been cheeiful aftei victoiy 
Aich A peace is of the natuie of a conquest , 

Foi then both paities nobly aie subdu’d, 

And neithei paity loser 

P John G-o, my lord, 

And let oui aimy be dischaiged too [Exit Westmorland 
And, good my loid, so please you, l§t your tiains (S0) 

Maich by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop’d withal 

Ai oh Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, eie they be dismiss’d, let them march by 

[Exit Hastings 

P John I tiust, lords, we shall lie to night together 
Re enter Westmoreland 

Now, cousin, wherefoie stands oui aimy still ? 

West The leaders, having chaige fiom you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak 
P John They know their duties 

Re enter Hastings 

Hast My loid, our aimy is dispei s’d alieady 
Like youthful steeis unyok’d, they take then courses 
East, west, north, south , or, like a school bioke up, 

Each hurnes toward his home and spoitmg place 

West Good tidings, my Loid Hastings , for the which 
I do arrest thee, tiaitoi, of high tieason — 

And you, loid aickbishop, — and you. Lord Mowbray, — 

Of capital tieason I attach you both 

Mowh Is this proceeding just and honourable ? 

West Is your assembly so ? 
irch Will you thus break your faith ? 

P John I pawn’d thee none 

X promis’d you redress of these same grievances ® 15 
Whereof you did complain which, by mine honour, 

X will perform with a most Christian caie 
But for you, rebels,— -look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion and such acts as youis 
Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 

Eondly brought here and foolishly sent hence — 
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Stuke up oui diums, puisue the scatter’d stiay 
God, and not we, hath, safely fought to day — 

Some guaid these traitors to the block of death, 

Tieason’s tiue bed and yielder up of bieath [Exeunt 


Scene III Anothei par t of the forest 
Alarums excursions Enter Falstajt and Colevile, meeting 

Fal What s youi name, sir ? of what condition aie you, 
and of what place, I pray ? 

Cole I am a knight, sir , and my name is Colevile of the 
dale 

Fal Well, then, Colevile is youi name, a knight is your 
degiee, and your place the dale Colevile shall be still your 
name, a tiaitor youi degiee, and the dungeon youi place, — 
a dale deep enough , C82) so shall you be still Colevile of the 
dale 

Cole Aie not you Sii John Falstaff ? 

Fal As good a man as he, sn, whoe’er I am Do ye 
yield, sir ? or shall I sweat foi you ? If I do sweat, they aie 
the drops of thy loveis, and they weep for thy death theie 
foie rouse up feai and ti enabling, and do observance to my 
meicy 

Cole I think you aie Sir John Falstaft , and in that 
thought yield me 

Fal I have a whole school of tongues m this belly of 
mine, and not a tongue of them all speaks any other woid 
but my name An I had but a belly of any mdifFeiency, I 
were simply the most active fellow m Europe my womb, mi 
womb, my womb, undoes me — Here comes our general 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Blunt, and 
other s 

P John The heat is past, follow no fuither now — 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland 

[Exit ’Westmoreland 

Now, Fal staff, where have you been all this while ? 

When every thing is ended, then you come 
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These taidy tucks of youis will, on my life, 

One time 01 other bieaL some gallows’ hack 

Fal I would he Sony, my loid, hut it should he thus 
I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the lewaid of 
valour Do you think me a swallow, an anow, or a bullet? 
have I, m my pooi and old motion, the expedition of thought? 
I have speeded hithei with the veiy extiemest inch of possi 
bility, I have foundeied nine scoie and odd posts and heie, 
tiavel tainted as I am, have, m my puie and immaculate 
valoui, taken Sn John Colevile of the dale, a most furious 
knight and valoious enemy But what of that ? he saw me, 
and yielded , that I may justly say with the hook nosed fellow 
oi Rome, — I came, saw, and overcame 

P John It was moie of his courtesy than youi deseivmg 
Fal I know not — heie he is, and here I yield him and 
I beseech youi grace, let it be booked with the lest of this 
day’s deeds, 01, by the Lord, I will have it m a paiticulai 
ballad else, with mine own pictuie on the top of a t, Colevile 
kissing my foot to the which course if I be enforced, if you 
do not all show like gilt two pences to me, and I, m the 
clear sky of fame, o ei shine you as much as the full moon 
doth the cinders of the element, which show like pins’ heads 
to her, believe not the woid of the noble theiefore let me 
have right, and let desert mount 

P John Thme’s too heavy to mount 
Fal Let it shine, then 
P John Thme’s too thick to shine 
Fal Let it do something, my good loid, that may do me 
good, and call it what you will 
P John Is thy name Colevile ? 

Cole It is, my loid 

P John A famous rebel art thou, Ooleyile 
Fal And a famous true subject took him 
Cote I am, my lord, but as my betters are, 

That led me hither had they been rul’d by me, 

You should have won them dearer than you have 

Fal I know not how they sold themselves but thou, like 
a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis , and I thank thee for 
thee 
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Re entei Westmoreland 

P John Now, have you left pursuit ? 

West Betieat is made, and execution stay’d 
P John Send Colevile, (83) with his confederates, 

To York, to piesent execution — 

Blunt, lead him hence , and see you guard him sure 

[Exeunt Blunt and otheis with Colevile 
And now dispatch we towaid the couit, my loids. 

I heai the lung my fathei is §03 1, sick 
Our news shall go befoie us to his majesty, — 

Which, cousin, you shall beai, — to comfoit him , 

And we with sobei speed will follow you 

Fal My loid, beseech (84) you, give me leave to go 
Through Glostei shire and when you come to couit, 

Stand my good lord, pi ay, m your good lepoit 

P John Faie jou well, Falstaff I, m my condition, 
Shall bettei speak of you than you deseive 

[Exeunt all except Falstaff 
Fal I would you had but the wit ’tweie better than 
youi dukedom — Good faith, this same young sobei blooded 
boy doth not love me , nor a man cannot make him laugh , — 
but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine Theie’s never any 
of these demuie boys come to any pioof , foi thm dunk doth 
so ovei cool their blood, and making many fish meals, that 
they fall into a kind of male gieen sickness , and then, when 
they mairy, they get wenches they are generally fools and 
cowaids , — which some of us should be too, but for mflamma 
tion A good shems sack hath a twofold operation m it It 
ascends me into the biam , dues me theie all the foolish and 
dull and crudy vapours which envnon it , makes it apprehen 
sive, quick, forgetne, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 
shapes , which, delivered o’ei to the voice (the tongue) , (85) 
which is the birth, become excellent wit The second pro 
peity of your excellent sheins is, the warming of the blood, 
•Which, before cold and settled, left the livei white and pale, 
which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice , but the 
shems warms it, and makes it course from the mwards to 
the paits extreme h6) it illumineth the face, which, as a 
beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this little kingdom? 
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man, to arm , and then the vital commoneis and inland petty 
spirits muster me all to then captain, the heart, who, great 
and puffed up with his letmue, doth any deed of com age 
and this valoui comes of shems So that shill m the weapon 
is nothing without sack, for that sets it a voik , and learning, 
a meie hoaid of gold kept by a devil, till sack commences 
it, and sets it in act and use Heieof comes it that Prince 
Hany is valiant , foi the cold blood he did natuially inherit 
of his fathei, he hath, like lean, stenle, and baie land, ma 
nuied, husbanded, and tilled, with excellent endeavour of 
dunking good and good stoie of fertile shems, that he is 
become veiy hot and valiant If I had a thousand sons, the 
first human pimciple I would teach them should be, — to for- 
swear thm potations> and to addict themselves to sack 

Enter Bardolph 

How now, Bardolph * j> 

Bard The army is dischaige$ all, and gone 
Fal Let them go I’ll through Glostershire , and theie 
will I visit Mastei Robert Shallow, esqune I have him already 
tempering between my finger and, my thumb, and shoitly will 
I seal with him Come away [Exeunt 


Scene IY Westminster The Jerusalem Chamber 

Enter Bong Henry, Luke of Clarence, Prince Humphrey, War 
wick, and other s 

K Hen Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at oui doms, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no swords but what aie sanctified 
Our navy is address’d, oui power collected, 

Our substitutes m absence well invested, 

And every thing lies level to our wish 
Only, we want a little personal stiength , 

And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

Come underneath the yoke of government 
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Wan Both which we doubt not but youi majesty 
Shall soon enjoy 

K Hen Humphiey, my son oi Glostei, 

Wheie is the punce your brothei 9 

P Humph I think he’s gone to hunt, my loid, at Wind 

SOI 

K Hen And how accompanied ? 

P Humph I do not know, my loid 

K Hen Is not Ins biothei, Thomas of Olaience, with 
him ? 

P Humph No, my good lord , he is m piesence here 

Cla What would my loid and fathei ? 

K Hen Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence 
How chance thou ait not with the punce thy biothei ? 

He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas , 

Thou hast a bettei place m his affection 
Than all thy biotheis cheush it, my boy, 

And noble, offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between hu^ieatness and thy other brethien 
Theiefore'omit him not, blunt not his love, 

Noi lose the good advantage of his giace 
By seeming cold 01 careless of his will , 

Foi he is giaciousx if he be obseiv’d 
He hath a teans&u pity, and a hand 
Open as day fo# melting chanty 
Yet notwithstanding, being incens’d, he’s flint , 

As humorous as wmtei, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed, m the spring of day 
His temper, therefoie, must be well observ’d 
Chide him for faults, and do it leverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth , 

But, being moody, give him line and scope, 

Till that his passions, like a whale on giound, 

Confound themselves with woikmg Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy li lends , 

A hoop of gold to bmd thj- brothers m, 

That the united vessel of their blood, 

Mingled with venom of suggestion— 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it m — > 
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Shall nevei leak, though it do work as stioug 
As acomtum 01 rash gunpowder 

Cla I shall obseive him with all caie and love 
K Hen "Why ait thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas? 
Cla He is not theie to day , he dines m London 
K Hen And how accompanied ? canst thou tell that ? 
Cla With Pomtz, and othei his continual follow eis 
K Hen Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds , 

And he, the noble image of my youth, 

Is oveispiead with them theiefoie my gnef 

Sketches itself beyond the horn of death 

The blood weeps horn my heait, when I do shape, 

In foims lmagmaiy, th’ unguided days 
And lotten times that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors 
Foi when his headskong not hath no cuib, 

When rage and hot blood are his counsellois, 

When means and lavish manneis meet together, 

0 , with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towaids fiontmg penl and oppos d decay * 

Wat My giacious loid, jou look beyond him quite 
The pnnce but studies his companions, 

Like a strange tongue , wheiem, to gam the language, 

’Tis needful that the most immodest woid 
Be look’d upon and learn d , which once attain’d, 

Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated So, like gioss teims, 

The pnnce will, m the perfectness of tune, 

Oast off his followers , and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measuie live, 

By which his giace must mete the lives of othei s, 

Turning past evils to advantages 

K Hen ’Tis seldom-when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion 


Enter W estmqbelajn d 

Who’s! here ? Westmoreland ? 
West Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver 1 
Prince John, your son, doth kiss yorn grace’s hand 
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Mowbiay, the Bishop Scioop, Hastings, and all, 

Aie bi ought to the collection of your law, 

Theie is not now a lebel’s swoid unsheath’d, 

But Peace puts foith hei olive eveiy wheie 
The mannei how this action hath been borne, 

Heie at moie leisuie may your highness lead, 

With eveiy couise m his particulai [Giving packet 

K Hen 0 Westmoreland, thou ait a summer bud, 
Which ever m the haunch of w intei sings 
The lifting up of day — Look, heie s moie news 

Ente i Haroourt 

Hai Fiom enemies heaven keep youi majesty , 

And, when they stand against you, may they fall 

As those that I am come to tell you of 1 

The Eail Noithumbeiland and the Loid Baidolph, 

With a gieat power of English and of Scots, 

Are by the shneve of Yoikshne overthiown 
The mannei and true oidei of the fight, 

This packet, please it you, contains at large [Giving packet 
K Hen And wheiefoie should these good news make me 
sick ? 

Will Eoitune never come with both hands full, 

But write hei fair woids still m foulest letters ? 

She either gives a stomach, and no food, — 

Sueh aie the poor, m health , oi else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach, — such are (8,) the rich, 

That have abundance, and enjoy it not 
I should rejoice now at this happy news , 

And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy — 

0 me ’ come near me, now I am much ill [Falls back 
P Humph Comfort, your majesty 1 
Cla 0 my loyal father 1 

West My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself, look up 
War Be patient, princes , you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness veiy oidmary 
Stand from him, give him an , he’ll straight be well 
Cla Ho, no, he cannot long hold out these pangs 
TIT incessant care and lajboui of his mmd 
Hath wrought the mure, that should confine it in. 
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So thin, that life looks thiough, and will break out 
P Humph The people fear me , foi they do obseive 
Unfather d heirs and loathly buths of natuie 
The seasons change then manneis, as the yeai 
Had found some months asleep, and leap’d them ovei 
Cla The uver hath thnce flow’d, no ehb between , 

And the old folk, time’s doting chiomcles, 

Say it did so a little time befoie 
That oui gieat-grandsne, Edward, sick d and died 
Wai Speak lowei, pnnces, for the king lecoveis 
P Humph This apoplex (88) will certain be his end 
K Hen I pi ay you, take me up, and bear me hence 
Into some other chamber softly, piay 

[ They place the Kmg m on a bed a change oj scene 
being supposed hei e 

Let there be no noise made, my gentle fnends , 

Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whispei music to my weary spmt 

War Call foi the music m the other 100m 
K Hen Set me the crown upon my pillow heie 
Cla His eye is hollow, and he changes much 
War Less noise, less noise > 

Entn Prince Henry 

P Hen Who saw the Duke of Olaience? 

Cla I am here, brother, full of heaviness 
P Hen How now * 1am within doois, and none abioad f 
How doth the king ? 

P Humph Exceeding ill 
P Hen Heard he 

The good news yet ? tell ’t him 

P Humph He alter’d much 

Upon the hearing it 

P Hen If he be sick 

With joy, he will recover without physic 

War Hot so much noise, my lords — sweet prmce, speak 
low. 

The king your father is dispos’d to sleep 
Cla Let us withdraw into the other room 
H ur Will ’t please youi grace to go along vuth us ? 
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P Hen No , I will sit and watch heie by the king 

[Exeunt all except P Hem y 
Why doth the ciown lie theie upon his pillow, 

Being so tioublesome a bedfellow ? 

0 polish’d peituibation 1 golden caie > 

That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now * 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose biow with homely biggen bound 
Snoies out the watch of night 0 majesty < 

When thou dost pinch thy beaiei, thou dost sit 
Like a uch armoui worn m heat of day, 

That scalds with safety By his gates of breath 
Theie lies a downy feathei which stirs not 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move — My giacious loid 1 my father , — 

This sleep is sound indeed , this is a sleep, 

That fiom this golden ngol hath divorc’d 
So m my English lungs Thy due fi orn me 
Is teais and heavy sorrows of the blood, 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 

Shall, 0 dear fathei, pay thee plenteously 
My due fiom thee is this imperial ciown, 

Which, as immediate fiom thy place and blood, 

Denves itself to me Lo, heie it sits, — 

[Putting it on Jm head 
Which God shall guard and put the world’s whole strength 
Into one giant aim, it shall not foice 
This lineal honour from me this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as ’tis left to me [L i it 

K Hen Warwick f Glostei ! Clarence 1 

Me enter Warwick and the rest 

Cla Doth the king call ? 

War What would your majesty ? how fares your giace ? 
K Hen Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 

Cla We left the pnnee my brother here, my liege, 

Who undertook to sit and watch by you 

K Hen The Prince of Wales 1 Where is he? let me see 
him 


He is not here 
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War This door is open , he is gone this way 
P Humph He came not through the chamber where we 
stay’d 

K Hen Wheie is the crown ? who took it from my pil 
low? 

War When we withliew, my liege, we left it heie 
K Hen The punce hath tak n it hence — go, seek him out 
Is he so hasty, that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ?— 

Find him, my Loid of Waiwick , chide him hither 

[Exit Warwick 

This part of his conjoins with my disease, 

And helps to end me — See, sons, what things you aie ' 

How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object * 

For this the foolish over caieful fatheis 
Have broke then sleeps with thought/ 9 ® their brains with 
caie, 

Then bones with industry , 

Foi this they have engiossed and pil d up 
The cankei d heaps of strange achieved gold , 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with aits and martial exeieises 
When, like the bee, culling from eveiy flowei 
The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs with wax, our mouths with honey pack’d / 90 
We bring it to the hive , and, like the bees, 

Are murder’d foi our pains This bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father 

Re-enter Warwick 

How, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath detei min’d me 9 

War My lord, I found the punce in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks , 

With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow, 

That tyranny, winch never quaff’d but blood, 

Would', by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye diops He is eommg hither 

JT Hm But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 
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Re entet Prince Henry 

Lo, where he comes — Come hithei to me, Hany — 

Depart the chambei, leave us here alone 

[E veunt all except K Hen and P Hen 
P Hen I never thought to heai you speak again 
K Hen Thy wish was father, Hany, to that thought 
I stay too long by thee, I weaiy thee 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chan, 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 

Befoie thy houi be ripe ? 0 foolish youth 1 

Thou seek’st the gieatness that will overwhelm thee 

Stay but a little , foi my cloud of dignity 

Is held fiom falling with so weak a w md 

That it will quickly drop my day is dim 

Thou hast stol’n that which, aftei some few horns, 

Were thine without offence , and at my death 

Thou hast seal’d up my expectation 

Thy life did manifest thou loved st me not. 

And thou wilt have me die assur d of it 
Thou hid’st a thousand daggers m thy thoughts, 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 

To stab at half an hour of my life 

What 1 canst thou not forbeai me half an houi 9 

Then, get thee gone, and dig my giave thyself, 

And bid the meiry bells ling to thine eai, 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head 
Only compound me with forgotten dust , 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees , 

For now a time is come to mock at form — 

Harry the Fifth is crown’d — up, vanity ' 

Down, royal state 5 all you sage counsellors, hence 1 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every legion, apes of idleness * 

How, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, dunk, dance, 

Bevel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
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The oldest sms the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will tiouble you no moie , 

England shall double gild his tieble guilt, — 

England shall give him office, honour, might 
Eoi the Eifth Harry fiom cuib’d license plucks 
The muzzle of lestiamt, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth m every innocent 

0 my pool kingdom, sick with civil blows 1 
When that my cue could not withhold thy nots, 

What wilt thou do when not is thy caie ? 

0, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants 1 

P Hen 0, paidon me, my liege 1 but foi my tears, 

[Kneeling 

The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had foiestall’d this deal and deep lebuke, 

Eie you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The couise of it so fai There is youi crown , 

And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ' If I affect it moie 
Than as your honour and as your lenown, 

Let me no more fiom this obedience use, — 

Which my most mwaid tiue and duteous spmt (92) 

Teachetk, — this prostiate and extenoi bending f 

God witness with me, when I here came m, [Rising 

And found no couise of bieath within youi majesty, 

How cold it stiuck my heait 1 If I do feign, 

0, let me m my piesent wildness die, 

And never live to show th incredulous woild 
The noble change that I have puiposed * 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, — 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, — 

I spake unto the Irown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it “ The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father , 

Therefore, thou, best of gold, art woist of gold 
Other, less fine m eaiat, is more piecious, 

Pieserving life m medicine potahle , 

But thou, most fine, most honour'd, most renown’d, 

Hast eat thy bearer np ” Thus, my most royal liege, 
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Accuoing it, I put it on my head, 

To tiy with it — as with an enema 

That had befoie my face mmdei’d my father — 

The quail el of a tiue mheiitoi 
But if it did mfect my blood with joy, 

Oi swell my thoughts to any stiam of pude , 

If any lebel 01 Tam spmt of mine 

Bid with the least affection of a welcome 

Give enteitamment to the might® 5 of it, — 

Let God foi e\ei keep it fiom my head, 

And make me as the poorest vassal is, 

That doth with awe and tenoi kneel to it 1 
K Hen 0 my son, 

God put it m thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou mightst win the moie thy father s lore, 

Pleading so wisely m escuse of it 

Come hithei, Hany, sit thou by my bed , 

And heai, I think, the veiy latest counsel 
That evei I shall bieathe God knows, my son, 

By what by paths and indirect ciook’d ways 
I met this ciown , and I myself know well 
How tioublesome it sat upon my head 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 

Bettei opinion, bettei confirmation , 

Foi all the soil of the achievement ’goes 
With me into the eaith It seem’d m me 
But as an honour snatch’d with boisteiouo hand , 

And I had many living to upbiaid 
My gam of it by their assistances , 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 
Wounding supposed peace all these bold fears 
Thou see’st with peiil I have answeied, 

For all my leigu hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument and now my death 
Changes the mode , foi what m me was pm chas’d, cw> 
Falls upon thee m a more fairei sort , 

Bo thou the garland wear’s! successively 

Yet, though thou stand’s! more sure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green , 

And all my foes ,®' 5 which thou must make thy friends, 
YOU XY <3G 
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Have but then stings and teeth newly ta’en out , 

By whose fell woikmg I was hist advanc’d, 

And by whose povei I well might lodge a feai 
To be again displac’d which to avoid, 

I cut some (9G) off, and had a puipose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, 

Lest lest and lying still might make them look 
Too neai unto nry state Theiefoie, my Hany, 

Be it thy couise to busy giddy minds 

With foieign quanels, that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memoiy of the foimei days 
Moie would X, but my lungs aie wasted so, 

That stiength of speech is utteily denied me 
How I came by the ciown, 0 God foigive , 

And giant it may with thee m tiue peace live 1 
P Hen My giacious liege, 

You won it, woie it, kept it, gave it me , 

Then plain and right must my possession be 
Which I with moie than with a common pain 
’Gainst all the woild will nghtfully maintain 

K Hen Look, look, heie comes my John of Lancastei 

Pntei Prince J ohn of Lancaster, Warwick, Lords, and othei s 

P John Health, peace, and happiness to nay loyal fathei 1 
K Hen Thou bmig’st me happiness and peace, son John, 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this haie withei’d tiunk upon thy sight, 

My woildly business makes a penod — 

Wheie is my Lord of Waiwick? 

P H cn My Loid of Warwick 1 

K Hen Doth any name particulai belong 
Unto the lodging where I fiist did swoon ? 

Way ’Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord 
K Hen Laud be to God 1 — even there my life must end 
It hath been piophesied to me many yeais, 

I should not die but m Jerusalem , 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land — 

But beai me to that chambei , them I’ll he , 

In that Jerusalem shall Hany die 


[Exeunt 
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ACT y 

Scene I Gloucester shv e A hall m Shallow’s house 

Lntci Shallow, jFalstaff, Bvrdolph, and Page 

Shal By cock and pie, sn, you shall not away to night 
— What, Da-vy, I say ' 

Fal You must excuse me, Mastei Robeit Shallow 

Shal I will not excuse you , you shall not be excused , 
excuses shall not be admitted , theio is no excuse shall seivc, 
you shall not be excused — Why, Davy ? 

Filter Dm 

Davy Heie, sn 

Shal Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, — let me see, Davy, let 
me see, Davy let me see — yea, many, William cook, bid 
him come hithsi — Sn John, you shall not be excused 

Davy Many, sir, thus, those piecepts cannot be served 
and again, sn, — shall we sow the headland with wheat? 

Shal With led wheat, Davy But for William cook — 
aie theie no young pigeons 9 

Davy Yes, sn — Heie is now the smith’s note foi shoe- 
ing and plough 110ns 

Shal Let it be east, and paid — Sir John, you shall not 
bo excused 

Daiy Now, sn, a new link to the bucket must needs bo 
had — and, sn, do you mean to stop any of William’s wages, 
about the sack he lost the othei day at Hinckley fan ? 

Shal ’A shall answer it —Some pigeons, Davy, a couple 
of shoit legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any pietty little 
tiny kickshaws, tell William cook 

Daiy Doth the m&n of war stay all night, sn ? 

Shal Yea, Davy I will use him well a fnend i’ the 
couit is hettei than a penny m puise Use Ins men well, 
Davy , foi they aie an ant knaves, and will backbite 

Dai y No woise than they aie backbitten, sir, foi thoy 
have marvellous foul linen* 
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Shal Well conceited, Davy — about thy business, Davy 
Bevy I beseech you, sn, to countenance William Yisoi 
of Wmeot against Clement Peikes of the hill 

Shal Theie are many complaints, Davy, against that 
Yisoi that Yisoi is an an ant knave, on my knowledge 
Baiy I giant youi woiship that he is a knave, sn , but 
yet, God foibid, sn, but a knave should have some counte- 
nance at his friend’s lequest Yn honest man, sn, is able to 
apeak foi himself, when a knave is not I have seived youi 
woiship tiuly, sn, this eight yeais, and if I cannot once 01 
twice m a quaitei beai out a knave against an honest man, 
I have but a veiy little ciedit with youi woiship The knave 
io mine honest fnend, su , theiefoie, 1 beseech youi woiship, 
let him be countenanced 

Shal Go to , I say he shall have no wiong Look about, 
Davy [ EntBaiy ] Wheie aie you, Sn John J Come, come, 
come, off with youi boots — Give me youi hand, Mastei Bai 
dolph 

Paul I am glad to see youi woiship 
Shal I thank thee with all my keail, kind Mastei Bai 
dolph — [To the Page ] and welcome, my tall fellow -—Come, 
Sn John 

Pal I’ll follow }ou, good Mastei Robert Shallow [Exit 
Shallou ] Baidolph, look to oui hoises [E veunt Bar dolph 
cmcl Page ] If I weie sawed into quantities, I should make 
torn dozen of suck bearded heinnts’ staves as Mastei Shallow 
It is a wondeiful thing to see the semblable coheience of his 
men’s spmts and his they, by obseivmg of him, do bear 
themselves like foolish justices , he, by conveismg with them, 
is turned into a justice like serving man their spirits aie so 
marned m conjunction with the participation of society, that 
they flock together m concent, like so many wild geese If I 
had a suit to Mastei Shallow, I would kumoui his men With 
the imputation of being neai then mastei if to his men, I 
would cuiry with Mastei Shallow, that no man could bettei 
command his servants It is ceitam that eithei wise heanng 
01 ignorant carnage is caught, as men take diseases, one ol 
anotkei therefore let men take heed of then company I 
will devise mattei enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince 
Harry m continual laughtei the wearing out of sn fashions, 
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— which is foui teims, 01 two actions, — and ’a shall laugh 
without mtco valiums 0, it is much that a lie with a slight 
oath, and a jest with a sad hiow, will do with a fellow that 
ne\ei had the ache m his shouldeis f 0, you shall see him 
laugh till his face he like a wet cloalv ill laid up ! 

8hal [lathin'] Sn John' 

Fell I come, Mastei Shallow , I come, Mastei Shallow 

[Exit 


Scene II IVestmmsUi A ? oom in the palace 

Elite ) , beiexdh/, Ait wick and the Lord Chief Justice 

Wai How now, my loid chief justice 1 whithei away 1 
Ch Just How doth the king ? 

Wen Exceeding well, his caies aie now all ended 
Ch Just I hope, not dead 

Wai He’s walk’d the w T ay of natuie , 

And, to ouHpuiposes, he lives no moie 

Ch Just I would his majesty had call’d me with him 
The service that I tiuly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries 

Wai Indeed I think the young king loves j ou not 
Ch Just I know he doth not , and do aim myself 
To welcome the condition of the time , 

Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have diawn it m my fantasy 

TT ai Heie come the heavy issue of dead Haiiy 
0 that the living Hany had the tempei 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ’ 

How many nobles then should hold then places, 

That must strike sail to spnits of vile sort f 

Ch Just 0 God, I fear all will be overturn’d 1 

Entei Prmce John, Prince Humphrey, Duke of Clarence, West 

MORELAND and atlrns 

P John Good morrow, cousin Wai wick, good moi 
1QW (87) 

P Humph } « a 

| Good mouow, cousin 
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P John Wo meet like men that had foigot to speak 
Wai We do lemembei , but oui aigument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk 

P John Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy ' 

Ch Just Peace be with us, lest we be heaviei > 

P Humph 0, good my loid, you’ve lost a fuend m 
deed , 

And I due sweai you bonow not that fico 
Of seeming sonov, — it is suie youi own 

P John Though no man be assui d what giace to find, 
You stand m coldest expectation 
I am the somei , would ’tweie otheivi^e 

Cla Well, you must now speak Sn John Falstaff fan , 
Which swims against youi stieam of quality 

Ch Just Sweet pnnees, what I did, I did m lionoui, 

Led by th’ impaitial conduct of my soul , 

And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged and foiestall’d 1 emission 
If tiuth and uptight mnoeeney fail me, 

I’ll to the king my master that is dead, 

And tell him who hath sent me after him 
Wm Here comes the prince 

Pntei King Henry the Fitth, attended 

Ch Just Good morion , and God save yoiu majesty * 
King This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you think — 

Bi others, you mix youi sadness with some feai 
This is the English, not the Tuikish couit, 

Hot Amuiath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Hany Hauy Yet be sad, good brothers, 

Eoi, by my faith, it very well becomes you 
Sorrow so royally m you appeals, 

That I will deeply put the fashion on, 

And wear it m my heait why, then, be sad , 

But entertain no moie of it, good biotheis, 

Than a joint burden laid upon us all 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assui ’d 
1 11 be your father and your brother too , 
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Let me but beai youi love, I’ll beai youi caies 
Yet weep that Haiiy’s dead, and so will I , 

But Hany lives, that shall conveit those teais, 

By numbei, into houis of happiness 
Cla | 

P John j-We hope no othei fiom youi majesty 
P Humph ) 

King You all look stiangely on me — and you most , 

[To the Chief Justice 

You aie, I think, assui’d I love you not 

Ch Just I am assui’d, if I be measui d lightly , 

Youi majesty hath no just cause to hate me 
King No * 

How might a pnnce of my gieat hopes foiget 
So gieat (9S) indignities you laid upon me? 

What f iate, lebuke, and loughly send to puson 
Th’ immediate heir of England * Was this easy ? 

May this be wash d m Lethe and foi gotten ? 

Ch Just I then did use the peison of youi fathei , 

The image of his powei lay then m me 
And m th’ admimstiation of his lav, 

Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 

Youi highness pleased to foiget my place, 

The majesty and powei of law and justice, 

The image of the king whom I piesented, 

And stiuck me m my veiy seat of judgment , 

Wheieon, as an offendei to youi fathei, 

I gave bold way to my authonty, 

And did commit you If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wealing now the gailand, 

To have a son set your deciees at naught, 

To pluck down justice fiom youi awful bench, 

To tup the course of law, and blunt the swoid 
That guaids the peace and safety of youi person, 

Nay, more, to spurn at your most loyal image, 

And mock youi workings m a second body 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours , 

Be now the fathei, and propose a son , 

Hear your own dignity so much piofan’d, 

See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 
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Behold youi self so by a son disdain’d , 

And then imagine me taking yoni pait, 

And, m yonr powei, so (99} silencing youi son 
Aftei this cold consideiance, sentence me , 

And, as yon aie a king, speak m yom state, 

What I have done that misbecame my place, 

My peison, 01 my liege’s soveieigntj 

King You aie light, justice, and you neigh this well 
Theiefore still beai the balance and the suoid 
And I do wish youi honoms may mciease, 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did 
Ho shall I live to speak my fathei’s woids 
“ Happy am I, that have a man so bold 
That daies do justice on my piopei son , 

And not less happy, having such a son 

That would dehvei up his gieatness so 

Into the hands of justice ’ — You did commit me 

Foi which, I do commit into youi hand 

Th’ unstained swoid that you have us d to bear , 

With this lemembiance, — that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spmt 
As you have done ’gainst me Theie is my hand 
You shall be as a fathei to my youth 
My voice shall sound as you do piompt mine eai , 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To youi well practis’d wise duections — 

And, pimees all, believe me, I beseech you , — 

My fathei is gone wild into his giave, 

Poi m his tomb he my affections , 

And with his spmt sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies, and to laze out 
Botten opinion, who hath wut me down 
After my seeming The tide of blood m me 
Hath pioudly flow’d m vanity till now 
How doth it turn, and ehb back to the sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods. 

And flow henceforth m formal majesty 
How call we our high court of parliament 
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And let ns clioose such. Iimb 3 of noble counsel, 

That the gieat body of our state may go 
In equal lank with the best govern’d nation. 

That wai, 01 peace, 01 both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us , 

In which you, fathei, shall have foiemost hand 

[To the Lout CJaeJ Justice 
Oui coionation done, we will aecite, 

As I befoie lemembei’d, all oui state 
And, God consigning to my good intents, 

No punce noi peei shall have just cause to say, 

God shoiten Hany’s happy life one day ,(100) [Exeunt 


Soene III Glouceste) shu e The gaiden of Shallow’s house 

Eatei Balstast, Shallow, Silence, Bardolph, the Page, and 

Davy 

Shed Nay, you shall see mine oichaid, wheie, m an 
arboui, we will eat a last yeai’s pippin of my own giaffing, 
with a dish of caiaways, and so forth — come, cousin Silence 
— and then to bed 

Fal ’Poie God, you have heie a goodly dwelling and a 
rich 

Shed Banen, banen, banen, beggais all, beggars all, 
Sn John — marry, good an — Spread, Davy, spiead, Davy 
well said, Davy 

Fal This Davy serves you for good uses, he is youi 
serving man and your husband <101) 

Shot A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good vailet, 
Sir John — by the mass, I have diunk too much sack at 
suppei —a good varlet Now sit down, now sit down — 
come, cousin 

Sil Ah, smah 1 quoth a, — we shall 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, [Srnguig 
And praise God for the merry year , 

Do nothing but eat, &o 1 This fragment, and the nest three fragments 
song by Silence, are known only from the present play 
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When flesh is cheap and females deal , 

And lusty lads 10am here and tlieie 
So merrily, 

And ever among so meiiily 

Fed There’s a merry heait ( — Good Master Silence, I’ll 
give you a health foi that anon 

Shed Give Mastei Baidolph some wine, Davy 

Davy Sneet sir, sit, 1 11 be with you anon , most sueet 
sir, sit — Master page, good mastei page sit [Beil d and Pacjc 
bit at cuiothei table ] — Pioface 1 What jou want m meat, well 
have m dunk but you must beai , — the heait’s all [Exit 

Shed Be meny, Mastei Baidolph , — and, my little soldiei 
theie, be meny 

Sd Be meiry, be meirj, my wife has all, (1 ° 0) [Singmej 

lor women aie shrevs, both sliort and tall 
’Jus meny m hall when beards wag all. 

And welcome meny Shiove tide 
Be merry, be merry, &c 

Fed I did not think Mastei Silence had been ft man of 
this mettle 

Sd Who, I ? I have been meny twice and once ere non 
Reentei Davy 

Davy Theie ’s a dish of leather coats for you 

[Setting them befoi e Ben clolyh 

Shed Davy, — 

Deny Your woislnp 9 — [To Baielolpli] I’ll be with you 
stiaigkt — A cup of wine, sn 9 

Sil A cup of wine that’s busk and fine, [Smginej 
And drmk unto the lemon mine, 

And a merry heart lives long a 

Fal Well said, Master Silence 

Sd And we shall be meiry now comes in the sweet o’ 
the night (10S) 

Fal Health and long life to you, Mastei Silence 1 

f 2 is marry in hall when hern els wag all ] H Mi TVartou in his History 
of Bnghsh JPoctnj, observes that this lhjmo is found m a poem bj Adam 
Davie, called The Life of Alexanda 

* Merry swathe a is in halle 
Whan the herdcs wavcih alle' >, Steeyens 
T hese woids were, m fact, proverbial 
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Sil IFill the cup, and lot it come, [Singing 

I’ll pledge join mile to the bottom 
Shell Honest Baidolpli, welcome if tliou wantest any 
thing, and wilt not call, bashiew thy heait — [To the Page] 
Welcome, my little tiny thief, and welcome indeed too — 111 
dunk to Mastei Baidolph, and to all tho cavaleioes about 
London 

Dai y I hope to see London once eie I die 
Bald An I might see you theie, Davy, — 
filial By the mass, you 11 ciack a quait rogethei, — ha ! 
will you not, Mastei Baidolph ? 

Baicl Yea, sn, m a pottle pot 

Shed By God’s liggens, I thank thee — the knave will 
stick by thee, I can assuie thee that ’a will not out, he is 
tiue bied 

Bai d And I’ll stick by him, sn 

Shed Why, theie spoke a king Lack nothing bo 
meny [Knocking aiihm ] Look who’s at dooi theie, ho 1 
who knocks 9 [A ut Dai y 

Fal Why, now you have done me light 

[To Silence, alio has just chunk a humpei 
Sil Do me light, [Singing 

And dub me knight 
Samingo 

Is’i not so ? 

Fal ’Tis so 

Sil Is’t so ? Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat 
Re entei Dai t 

Dauj An’t please yoiu worship, there’s ono Pistol come 
from the couit with news 

Fal Fiona the court 1 let him come m 

Do me 'light, &c] “In one of Nashe’e plays entitled Smmm s last 
Will and Testament 1600, Bacchus sings r the companions of Bacchus sing] 
the following catch , 

‘ Monsieur Mingo foi quaffing doth surpass 
In oup m can, or glass 
God Bacchus, do me light, 

And duh me 1 night 

Domingo ’ ’ Stbevehs 

See Bodalev's Ohl Play*, vol is p 47 , las 1 ed —By 1 SamngcP Silence 
means ' San Domingo 1 
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hntei Pistol 

How now, Pistol ' 

Pist Sn John, God save you ' 

Fal What wind blew you hithei, Pistol ? 

Pist Not the ill wind which blow s no man to good — (104> 
Sweet knight, thou ait now one of the gieatest men m the 
lealm 

Sil By’i lady, I think a be, but goodman Puff of Baison 
Pist Puff 1 

Puff m thy teeth, most leeieant cowaid base t — 

Sn John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 

And lieltei-skeltei Inue I lode to thee , 

And tidings do I bung, and lucky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of puce 

Fal I piay thee now, delivei them like a man of this 
woild 

Pist A foutia (106) foi the woild and woildlmgs base ' 

I speak of Africa and golden joys c 

Fal 0 base Assynan knight,* what is thy news ? 

Let King Cophetua know the tiuth theieof 

Sil And Bobrn Hood, Scarlet, and John (• [Singing 

Pist Shall dunghill cuis confront the Helicons 9 
And shall good news be baffled ? 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head m Funes’ lap 

Shal Honest gentleman, I know not youi bleeding 
Pist Why, then, lament therefoie 
Shal Give me paidon, sn — if, sn, you come with news 
from the couit, X take it theie ’s but two ways, — either to 
uttei them, oi to conceal them I am, sn, unclei the king, m 
some authonty 

Pist Undei which king, besonian 9 speak, oi die 
Shal Under King Hairy 

Pist Hany the Fouith ? oi Fifth ? 

Shal Hany the Fouith 

Pist A foutra foi thine office * — 

° O base Assyrian knight &a ] Possibly this speech and the preceding 
one are cited (■with alterations) fiom some diama now unknown 

t Rohm flood Scarlet and John,] A line (the first woid altered) 
from the ballad of The Jolly Pindei of Wakefield Sic see Ritson’s Rohm 
Hood, yoI u p 16 
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Sn John, thy tendei lambkin now is king" , 

Hany the Fifth’s the man I speak the tmth 
When Pistol hes, do this , and fig me, like 
The blagging Spaniaid 

Fal What, is the old king dead 9 
Pist As nail m dooi the things I speak aie just 
Fal Away, Baidolph 1 saddle my hoise — Masfcei Robeit 
Shallow, choose what office thou wilt m the land, ’tis thine — 
Pistol, I will double chaige thee with dignities 
Bend 0 joyful day 1 — 

I would not take a knighthood foi my loitune a0B> 

Pist What, I do bung good news 9 
Fal Cany Mastei Silence to bed — Mastei Shallow, my 
Loid Shallow, be what thou wilt , I am foitune’s steward 
Get on thy boots we’ll nde all night — 0 sweet Pistol 1 — 
Away, Bardolph f [Exit Baid~\ — Come, Pistol, uttei moie 
to me , and, withal, devise something to do thyself good — 
Boot, boot, Master Shallow I know the young king is sick 
foi me Let us take any man’s hoises, the laws of England 
aie at my commandment Blessed aie they that have been 
my fi lends , and wo to my lo id chief justice f 
Pist Let vultuies vile seize on his lungs also 1 
“ Wheie is the life that late I led?”* say they 
Why, heie it is , — welcome this pleasant day |(107) [Exeunt 


Scene IY London A st) eet 
Entei Beadles, di ay g tug in Hostess and Done iMrsHEET 

Host No, thou an ant knave , I would to God that I 
might die, that I might have thee hanged thou hast diawn 
my shouldei out of joint 

Fust Bead The constables have dehveied her ovei to 
me, and she shall have whipping cheei enough, I wan ant hei 
theie hath been a man oi two lately killed about hei 

JDol Nut hook, nut-hook, jou lie ! Come on. I’ll tell 
thee what, thou damned tripe visaged rascal, an the child I 

“ Where is the life thut late X led?"] line Rom some ballad, already 
quoted w The Taming of the Shuw see vol m p 153, and foot note there 
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go witli do miscany, thou weit bettei thou hadst stiuck thy 
mothei, thou papei faced villain 

Host 0 the Loid, that Sn John weie come 1 he would 
make this a bloody day to somebody But I pi ay God the 
fiuit of hei womb miscany ! 

Fust Bead If it do, you shall have a dozen of cushions 
again , you have but eleven now Come, I chaige you both 
go with me , foi the man is dead that you and Pistol beat 
among you 

Bol I ’ll tell thee what, thou thin man m a censei, I will 
have you as soundly swinged foi this,' — you blue bottle logue, 
you filthv famished coneetionei, if you be not svunged, I’ll 
foisweai half laities 

Fust Bead Come, come, you she knight enant, come 
Host 0 God, that light should thus oveicome might 1 
Well, of suffeiance comes ease 

Bol Come, you logue, come , bung me to a justice 

Host Ay, come, you staived bloodhound 

Bol Goodman death, goodman bones f 

Host Thou atomy, thou 1 

Bol Come, you thm thing , come, you lascal 

Fust Bead Veiywcll [ Exeunt 


Bcene V 4 public place neai Westminste) Abbey 

Lntoi iluec Giooms, shewing lushes 
Fust Gioom Moie lushes, moie rushes 
bee Gioom The tiumpets have sounded tu ice 
Third Gioom ’Twill be two o’clock eie they como fiom 
the coionation 

Fu st Gi oom Dispatch, dispatch (108) [Exeunt 

Bnter Palstatp, Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, and the Page 

Fat Stand here hy me, Master Robeit Shallow, I will 
make the king do you giaee I will leei upon him as ’a 
comes by ,* and do but maik the countenance that he will 
give me 

Fist God bless thy lungs, good knight 
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Fal Come heie, Pistol , stand behind me 1 — [To Shallow] 
0 if I had had time to have made new livenes, I would have 
bestowed the thousand pound I boi rowed of you But ! tis 
no mattei , this pool show doth bettei this doth mfei the 
zeal I had to see him , — 

Shed It doth so 

Fed It shows mj earnestness of affection, — 

Shed It doth so 
Fal My devotion, — 

Shal It doth, it doth, it doth (10 ° 

Fed As it weie, to ride day and night, and not to deli 
beiate, not to lemembei, not to have patience to shift me, — 
Shed It is most ceitam 

Fal But to stand stained with tiavel, and sweating with 
desne to see him , thinking of nothing else, putting all affans 
else m oblivion, as if theie weie nothing else to be done but 
to see him 

Pest ’Tis sempei lelem, foi eibsquc hoc mini cst ’tis all 
m eveiy pait 

SJial ’Tis so, indeed 

Pist My knight, I will inflame thy noble livei, 

And make thee lage 

Thy Boll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is m base duiance and contagious puson , 

Hal’d thithei 

By most mechanical and duty hand — ■ 

Bouse up lavenge from ebon den with fell Alecto’s snake, 

Foi Boll is m Pistol speaks naught but tiuth 
Fed I will dehvei hei 

[Shouts within , anil the ti umpets sound 
Piet Theie loai’d the sea, and tiumpot clangoi sounds 

Fniei the King etnd Jus Tiatn, the Lord Chief Justice amonj them 

Fal God save thy giace, King Hal ' my lojal Hal ’ 

Pist The heavens thee guaid and keep, most loyal imp 
of fame 1 

Fat God save thee, my sweet boy f 
King My lord chief justice, speak to that v tin man 
Ch Just Have you your wits? know you what ’Us you 
speak ? 
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Fed My king 1 my Jove ! I speak to tliee, my heait 1 
King I know thee not, old man fill to thy piayeis , 
How ill white bans become a fool and jestei 1 
I have long di earn’d of such a kind of man, 

So suifeit swell’d, so old, and so piofine, 

But, being awake, I do despise my dieam 
Make less thy body, hence, and moie thy giace , 

Leave goimandizmg, know the giaie doth gape 
Foi thee thuce wiaei than foi othei men — 

Reply not to me with a fool bom jest 
Piesume not that I am the thing I was , 

Foi God doth know, so shall the woild peiceive, 

That I have turn’d away my toimei self, 

So will I those that kept me company 
When thou dost heai I am as I have been, 

Appioach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 

The tutoi and the teedei of my nots 
Till then, I banish thee, on pam of death, — 

As I have done the lest of my misleaders, — 

Not to come neai oui peison by ten mile 
Foi competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enfoiee you not to evil 
And, as we heai you do lefoim youi selves, 

We will, accoidmg to youi stiength and qualities. 

Give you advancement — Be’t youi chaige, my loid, 

To see peifoim’d the tenoui of oui woid — 

Sef on [Exeunt King and his Ti a in 

Fal Mastei Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound 
Shal Yea, many, Sn John, which I beseech you to let 
me have home with me 

Fal That can haidly be, Mastei Shallow Do not you 
gneve at this , I shall be sent foi m pm ate to him look jou, 
he must seem thus to the world feai not your advancement , 
X will be the man yet that shall make you gieat 

Shal I cannot peiceive how, — unless you give me your 
doublet, and stuff me out with stiaw I beseech you, good 
bir John, let me have hie bundled of my thousand 

Fal Sn, I will be as good as my woid this that you 
heard was but a colour 

Shal A colour, >1 feai, that you will die m, Sn John 
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Fal Feai no coloms go with me to ciinnei — come, 
Lieutenant Pistol , (110) — come, Baidolph — I shall he sent foj 
soon at night 

Be entei Prmce John - , the Loid Chief Justice, Officers, $c 

Ch Just Go, cany Sn John Falstaff to the Fleet , 

Take all his company along with him 

Fal My loid, my loid, — 

Ch J ust I cannot now speak I will heai you soon — • 
Take them away 

Pist Se foi tuna {11 ' D mi toimenta, lo spei ai e mi contenta 
[JSveiint Falstaf, Shallow , Pistol, Baidolph, 
ancl Page, with Officers 

P John I like this fail pioceedmg of the king’s 
He hath intent his wonted followeis 
Shall all he veiy well pioyided for , 

But all aie banish’d till their conversations 
Appeal more wise and modest to the vorld 

Ch JuSt And so they aie 

P John The king hath call’d his paikament, my loid 

Ch Just He hath 

P John I will lay odds that, eie this yeai expne, 

We heai our civil swoids and native file 
As far as Fiance I heard a bnd so sing, 

Whose music, to my thinking, pleas d the king 

Come, will you hence ? (Exeunt 


EPILOGUE 
Spolen by a Dancer 

First my feai, then my couit’sy , last my speech My 
fear is, jour displeasure, my couit’sy, my duty, and my 
speech, to beg youi paidons If you look foi a good speech 
now, you undo me foi what I have to say is of mine own 
making, and Vikat indeed I should (U2) say will, I doubt, 
prove mine own marring But to the puipose, and so to 
the venture —Be it known to you, — as it is veiy well, — I 
was lately here m the end of a displeasing play, to pray 
your patience for it, and to promise you a better I did 

jQh IY BD 
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mean, indeed, to pay you with this, which, if, like an ill 
venture, it come unluckily home, I bieak, and you, my gen- 
tle cieditois, lose Here I piomised you I would he, and 
heie I commit my body to youi meicies bate me some, and 
I will pay you some, and, as most debtois do, piomise you 
infinitely 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you 
command me to use my legs ? and yet that weie but light 
payment, — to dance out of youi debt But a good conscience 
will make any possible satisfaction, and so will I All the 
gentlewomen heie have foigiven me if the gentlemen will 
not, then the gentlemen do not agiee vith the gentlewomen, 
which was never seen befoie m such an assembly 

One word moie, I beseech you If you be not too much 
cloyed with fat meat, oui humble authoi will continue the 
story, with Sn John m it, and make you meny with fan 
Katharine of France where, foi any thing I know, Falstaff 
shall die of a sweat, unless aheady a be killed with youi 
haid opinions , foi 01dcastle al3) died a maityi, and this is 
not the man My tongue is weaiy , when my legs aie too, 
I will bid you good night , and so kneel down befoie you , 
— but, indeed, to pray for the queen 
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P 314 (i) pleasant towns 

The old ed& have peasant townes — The alt eiation which I have now 
mtioduced occmred to me long ago suggested itself also to Mi Robson 
while leading the sheets of the foimei edition of this woik foi his own 
piess and xnoieovei is found m Mi Colliei s collected folio Mi Smgei 
indeed ($hal espeai e Vindicated p 111 ) leckons it among the cmdities of 
the conectoi hut one may wondei why Rumoui should mention only the 
peasant towns (a most strange expiession) as if so busy a peisonage m the 
long journey fiom Shiewshuiy to Warl woith had failed to call m at the 
moie impoitant places (That the fact of the folio having a hyphen heie — 
peasant Townes — weighs absolutely nothmg m suppoit of the old leading 
my note on the woids m Ring John thin bestam&d cloal ’ p 93 will show 
distinctly ) 

P ol4 (_) hold 

The old eds have hole 

P 316 (g) ‘ sti and 

* 

The old eds have ‘ strond See note x p 289 

P 317 ( 4 ) 

‘ That what he fear d is chanced 1 et 1 peal Mot ton ’ 

Heie the folio has f chanc’d but the eaihei, and m Borne lespects much 
bettei edition of this play the quaito of 1600 has chanced — Y alkei 
(whose acquaintance with the old copies was confined to the foho) declaies 
that Shakespeaie ceitamly did not wnte chanced (Shal cspeai e s i e> silica 
tion ilc p 134) and pi oceeds to amend by conjecture a hue which opposed 
Ins theoiy But compt le The Me) chant oj I ernce, act v sc 1 
You shall not know bv what sti ange accident 
I chanced on this lettei 

Ant I am dumb ’ 

and Titus And) omeus, act 111 sc 2 

I’ll to thy closet and go lead with thee 
Sad suones chanced in the times of old 

P 318 Q 1 fly not" 

The old eds have “fled not ” — Conected by Walkei ( Cut Atari tc vol 11 
p 68 ) 

P 318 ( 6 ) "the" 

The 1 old eds have “ that 1 (an eno 1 peihaps originating an the that ’ m me-* 
thately above) 
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P 319 (7) and do spea 1 the truth 

So tlie folio — The quaito has and daie speed e die truth hence Mr W N 
Lettsom would lead and daie speal foi truth 


P 319 (8) the corpse 

7 e the corpses the bodies Heie the folio has the Coipes (This line is 
not in the quaito ) See note 5 p 289 


P 321 (9) as 

So the second folio — The eaihei eds have ‘ at 


P 321 (10) tlioiough 

The old eds have thiough ” 


P 322 (xx) hunt countei 

So the quarto — The folio has * Hunt countei — which has been undei stood 
as a term of lepioach used with a quibble • — with an allusion to hunting 
countei (1 e hunting the wrong way turning and following the scent the 
way the chase has come), and to the Attendant s office of catohpole one who 
hunts foi the Countei prison But Naies (Gloss m Hunt counter’ ) remaiks 
‘ It seems to be an eiroi to 30m the two woids into one as if to make a 
name in this passage Talstaff means 1 athei to tell the man that he is on a 
wiong scent * lou are hunting countei that is, the wiong way In the old 
quartos [quaito] the woids aie disjomed aceoidmgly ” 

P 323 (12) “Fal ’ 

See Introduction to The Fust Feu t of this play p 204 


P 324 (13) costei mongei 

Both the quarto and the folio add an s to this woid (Heio the folio omits 
u times ’ —The thud folio has costeimongers dayes ’ ) 


P 325 (14) foi by the Foul, &c 

■Walker says 4 Wide and point ‘101 by the Loid I take hut two shirts out 
with me an I mean not to sweat extiaouhnarily — 1 if it he <5Le An ellipfci 
cal threat ’ Cnt Exam &e toL 11 p 158 


P 326 (15) 1 degrees 

Altered by Mr Colberts Ms Correctoi and by Mi Singed b Ms Corrector to* 
diseases • — wrongly 
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P 327 (i 6 ) he 

The old eds have “Rue ’ — On Lie and live confounded see Cut Evam 
•&e vol u p 209,byWalkei 'who suggests that the euoi Reie may Rave been 
occasioned by the woids quoted in my nest note, — Lives so in hope 

P 327 ( 17 ) 1 es m this pi esent quality of u,ai — 

Indeed the instant action — a cause on foot — 

Lives so m hope 

This veiy difficult passage is not in the quaito — The foho has les if this 
&c — fiom which by alteung the punctuation, Mi Knight vainly attempts 
to extiact a meaning — I adopt the emendation of Johnson in which is 
also that of Mi ColRei s Ms Conectoi — who in the next Rne leads ' In 
deed the instant act and cause on foot Ac 

P 327 ( 18 ) ‘last' 

$0 Capell and Mi ColRei s Ms Conectoi — The old eds have ‘ least ’ 

P 328 ( 19 ) ‘ To weigh against his opposite oi else ’ 

Capell punted ‘ How weigh against ,” Ac and Mi Staunton pioposes And 
neigh agaimt ” &c — Heie 1 his is equivalent to ‘ its — Befoie this Rue Mi 
ColRei s Ms Conectoi inseits 

A caieful leader sums wRat foice Re brings 


P 328 ( 20 ) 

lo Fiench and Welsh he leaves his bach unaim d 
They baying lum at the heels 

So tbe (quaito except that it omits ‘ To ’ — The passage is unskilfully mended 
an the foRo tRus 

“ He leaues Ins backe vnaim d, the Fiench, and Welch 
Baying him at the heeles ’ 

P 829 ( 21 ) “ exion t 

Heie both the quarto and the foho have action ,” but, presently after, they 
.agiee m making the Hostess say “ exion ’ 

P 330 ( 2 a) “ & long one ” 

Theobald substitutes ‘ a long loan ” Mr ColRer s Ms Collector a long 
score and Mr Grant White “ a long ow n The alteiation on the sug 
gestion of Theobald has been veiy unnecessarily and improperly made The 
Hostess means to say that a hundred mark is a long mai l that is, score, 
rechonnig, for hei to bear The use of mailt in the snigulai number in 
famiRai language admits veiy well of this equivoque ’ Douce — ‘ I prefer 
Theobald’s loan,' though not altogether satisfactoiy At any 1 ate if Shake 
speai e had intended to pun on the word mu h he would have written 4 JfW If 
mot ‘ one ’ ’ W N Lettsom 
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P 331 (23) Fal 

The quaito has ‘ Boy ” the folio Page ’ — Coueoted m the thud foho 

P 834 (24 ) “Points’ 

So heie and tluoughout this scene the name is spelt m the folio See 
note p 290 

P 335 (25) “0/ 

Added by Pope — Capell supplied ‘ flora ’ — The Pnnce (as Malone obseives) 
is speaking of bastaid cluldien mapt up in old shirts 

P 336 (26) ‘Raid 

The old eds hare Poynes’ and ‘ Pom 

P 337 (27) * horn oioei s cap 

The old eds have * borrowed cap — Collected by Waibuiton 

P 337 (28) * Pom [leads] ’ 

The quaito has Poynes, ’ the folio Pom Lettoi ” and both eds make some 
confusion in the auangement of this dialogue 

P 837 (29) Roman 

The old eds have “Romanes” and “ Romaines ’ — Corrected by Waibuiton 
The woids of Julius Cfesai (vem, vuh via) aie here alluded to by Falstaff, 
who afterwards cites them (p 374) 

P 337 (30) “ twenty 

Steevens consideis this as an mstance of a certain number put foi an 
uneei tarn one — Hanmei (Wai burton) leads (veiy badly) 1 plenty ’ — ■ Mr 
W N Lettsom conjectures “ twenty score 

P 338 (31) I pi ay thee lot mg wife and gentle daughtei ’ 

See note 107 on The Tempest 

P 339 (32) hem 1 8 dear ’ 

So the quarto —The foho has f heart deere “ This compounds a German- 
ism it does not appear to me m Shakespeare s style and Walker has shown 
that in a few distances a hyphen has usurped the place of the final s ’ W N 
Lettsom 

P 339 {33) “ long ” 

Altered hy Theobald to “look ,’ which is probably the poet s word 
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P 339 (34) Bid seem defensible — so you left him 

Theie is no emphasis on the pionouns and consequently uhe hue is defec 
tive W N Lettsom 

P 342 (35) pui e 

The old eds have pooie which I letained m myformei edition because 
pooi was often used as an epithet of endeaiment hut I now believe that 
Mi Colhei s Ms Conectoi was light m altering it to pure 

P 344 (36) faitois” 

The quarto has 1 fatei the folio fates — Dyce Remai Its p 111 adopts 
the quarto s leading fatei s which he supposes to be a vanous spelling of 
jaitows I think he is light Walker s Cut Exam &c vol 11 p 55 

P 346 (37) Se foituna ’ Ac 

Heie the old eds have “ Si fortune me toimente, speiato me contento” (the 
folio contente ) and towards the close of the Fifth Act the quarto has 
Si foituna me tormenta speio contenta while the folio gives Si fortuna 
me toimento speia me contento * — TheOambndge Editors observe “As the 
quotation is made by Pistol who has just spoken of Cannibals (foi Han 
nibals ) and of Tiojan Gieeks,’ we have left it unconected. It would bo 
scaicely consistent to put conect Italian 01 Spanish into his mouth All the 
editois assume that Italian is the language meant and give it, as such, moie 
01 less coirectly If Pistol s sword weie a Toledo blade the motto would be 
Spanish &c — See foot note p 3 14 

P 346 (38) “ lum' 

Mi W N Lettsom would lead “ me 

P 349 (39) “ Pointz Ins biothei } 

1 e Pointz s biothei 9 

P 350 (40) * close 

Altered by Mr Giant White to “ glose,’ —wrongly see note 170 on Measun 
fo 1 Measui e 

P 350 (41) “ and bums, poor soul ' 

c This is Sii T Hanmei’s reading Undoubtedly right The other editions 
had and burns pooi souls ’ The venereal disease was called m those tunes, 
the brennynge or burning ” Johnson — It is surprising that the earlier edi 
tors, Rowe, Pope, and Theobald, did not anticipate Hanmei in this ceitam 
emendation and it is still more surprising to find the ridiculous old blunder 
thrust hack into the text in two recent editions — m Mr Colhei s and the 
Cambridge Shakespeare (Falstaff calls Doll pooi soul, ’ because she was 
m hell already burning (with the lues veneica) about Mrs Qtuckly’s 
* damnation he is uncertain ) 
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P 3ol (4J) ‘ come [Doll comes blubbeiea] yea will yon come, Doll*'' 
These made aie found only m the quarto where they stand thus come 
shee comes hluhheid yea &c — a stage duection (as not unfiequently hap 
pens m eaily chamas) having ciept into the text 

P 352 (43) 0 sleep 

An interpolation I conceive 

P 352 (44) ‘ the 

Mi CoUiei’s Ms Conectoi substitutes high — Mi W N Lettsoru suggests 
then ’ (lefemng to the gi eat ) 

P 352 (45) 07 

Hanmei pimted to — Aceoidtng to Capell vho letains the old leading 

33 ell 7 m this lmo is put foi the case 01 hox it is hung upon so that the 
companson is double and this couch ’ as sleepless as the case of a watch 
man, oi of a sentinel that tends on a laium Notes Ac vol 1 P 1 p 175 

P 352 (46) the shppenj sluouds, 7 

q o Pope and Mi Colhei’s Ms Collector —The old eds have ‘ the slipp'ry 
Clouds which leading X now 1 eject on account of the stiange inapiopiiety 
of the epithet ‘ slippery' applied to ' clouds ’ 

P 352 (47) “ Then happy low he down 17 

Heie mutes Capell 1 he down ’ has the foice of — he you down, contented, 
and secure of repose ” Notes &o vol 1 P 1 p 175 — On Waihui ton’s inge 
mous alteration, * Then happy lowly clown, see my Itemai ks on Mr Col 
hei 's and Mi Knight s eds of Shalespeai e, p 113 

P 353 (48) “ to you alt , my lords 7 

Malone compaies The Second Pa) t of King Henry VI act 11 sc 2, where 
York addiessrag only his two friends, Salisbury and Warwick says, “as all 
you know 1 — Theobald substituted * to you Well, my loi ds &c 

P 354 (49) will 7 ' 

The old eds have “ shall, — a stark erroi 

P 354 (50) “ this, 77 

Johnson conjectures “ things and Capell punts “ these ” 

P 355 (51) 11 page to Thomas Mowbray, duhe of Norfolk” 

See Introduction to The First Tart of this play, p 204 

P 356 ( S z) “a” 

The folio has 1 at” which Mr Grant White pronounces to be right onac 
count of the preceding woids at twelve score ’ bnt the more immediately 
preceding word, “ earned,’ shows that the “a’ of the quarto is right 
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P 357 ( 53 ) you hie well ’ 

go the quaito — The folio has you looke well <Lc — (Oompaie Love s La 
bow s lost, act v sc 2 vol 11 p 218 Well lilting wits they have gioss 
gioss fat fat and Fiist Fait of the piesent play act m sc 3 p 258 
■“Well, I’ll lepent and that suddenly while I am m some hi mg ) 

P 358 ( 54 ) the others 

The old eds have th' othei and ‘ the othei 

P 358 ( 55 ) ' not much of the fatho s substance 

The quaito has ‘ but much of the fathei s substance (wheie “but is, as it 
often is a mistake foi * not ) —The folio has but not of the fathei s sub 
stance 1 —The Cambudge Edit 01 s letain the leading of the quaito under 
standing much in the nomcal sense m which it is often found ’ 

P 359 ( 56 ) Ileie is two more called than youi numbei 1 
‘ Lite only have been called, and the number lequned is foiti Some name 

seems to have been omitted by the tianscriber The lestoiation of this sixth 
man would solve the difficulty that occurs below for when Mouldy and Bull- 
calf aie set aside Falstaff, as Di Eaimei has observed, gets but thi ee lecruits 
Perhaps out authoi himself is answeiable foi this slight maccuiacy ” Ma 
lone — * Chpell omits the word two ’ Boswell — Mi Swynfen Jervis con 
jectuies ‘ Hei e is one moi e, &c 

P 359 ( 57 ) " Saint Geoige's field? 

"The fourth folio has “ Saint Geoi ge s fields ? But compare 

Meet me to monow in Saint Geoige s field ’ &o 

King Hcnuj VI Bait Sec act v sc 1 

P 361 ( 58 ) " time pound” 

* Here seems to be a wiong computation He had forty shillings foi each 
Peihaps he meant to conceal pait of the piofit ” Johnsol 

P 361 ( 59 ) 

“ foi you, Mouldy stay at home till you ate past service 
Tyrwhitt would read 'foi you Mouldy , stay at home still you a? e past ser 
vice 

P 362 ( 60 ) 

“ that his dimensions to any thicl sight were umncibh 
In Every Man in his Humour, act 1 sc 3 Cob says, “ and they flout him 
invincibly ” — on which Gifibid has the following note , “ I have some doubt 
whethei we rightly comprehend this word as understood by our ancestors 
Heie, and elsewheie, it is used wheie we should now wiite invisibly * He 
was so forlorn,* says Falstaff of Justice Shallow, * that lus dimensions to any 
thick sight were invincible 1 This reading Steevens pronounees to he abso- 
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lutely spuuous and adopts with gx eat applause invisible the cm i action of 
Rowe The collection as it is teimed is sufficiently obvious to those who 
aie not conveisant with oui old wiiteis but not so I should have thought 
to Steevens Howevei this may be I have met with the expiession so fie 
quently that I incline to the opinion of the judicious Cntes and think 
theie is need of moie delibeiation before it be utteily pioscubed Jon 
son s 7T 01 1 s vol i p 30 

P 364 (6i) ‘ Let u suay on 

I know not that I have evei seen sway m this sense but I believe it is the 
tiue woid and was intended to etpiess the umfoim and foicible motion of a 
compact body Johnson — Naies explains sway m this passage press on 

m motion pass on Gloss — Mi Colliei s Ms Con ectoi leads (most vilely) 
‘ Let s away on ’ — Mi W N Lettsom pioposes ‘Away* let’s on 

P 364 (6a) ‘ Ij that i ebelhon 

Came hi a itself in base and abject i outs 
Led on by heady youth guaided with lays 
Ind countenanc d by boys and beggary — 

I say if damn d commotion so appeal d 

The old eds have * Led on by Moody (and bloodie ) youth yuai ded with 
lage in which line “ heady is the emendation of Mi Singer s Ms Coi 
i ectoi and of Warbui ton and' lags the alteiation of Mi Collfei s Ms Coi 
*i ectoi and of Walkei [Cut Exam &c vol m p 136) — The old eds have also- 
commotion so appeare — (Johnson, who onoe conjectured moody instead 
of hloody’ afterwaids acquiesced m the latter leading explaining it full 
of Mood ’ but would Shakespeare have written m the same sentence bloody 
youth’ and bloody insunection ?) 

P 364 (63) to dress the ugly f 01 m 

Of bai e and bloody insunection ’ 

The old eds hare ‘ O/base and &c — Peikaps, saysWalkei l ‘baie the 
image seems to leqture it ” Cut Exam &c vol 1 p 280 The alteiation is 
I think necessaiy 

P 364 (64) 

‘ Turning youi bools to gi eaves, youi ml to blood 
lour pens to lances and your tongue dmne 
do a loud ti umpet and a point ofnat ? 

The old eds have ‘ Turning your lookes to giaues ’ Ac —Mi Smgei (Shale 
spear e Vindicated p 117) says , * War burton s correction of glaives foi graves 
has haen adopted by Mr Colliei’s Ms Collector yet the reading of Steevens 
greaves, is at least equally piobable, and nearei to the old woid ’—the fact 
is, oui early authois frequently write 11 graves ’ when (as heie) ‘ greaves aie 

meant In the last line Mr Collier b Mb Corrector reads 5 and report 

0/ war ’ while Mr Singer (ubi sup) a) would substitute and a biuit of 

war 1 — neither of them being aware that ‘ a point of wai is a not uncom 
mon expression so in Greene s Oi lando Funoso 
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Tell lam fiom me false cowaid as lie is 
That Oilando the Comity Palatine 
Is come this morning, with a hand of Fiench 
To play him hunt s up with a point of wai &c 

Diam 11 01 Is p 94 ed Dyce 1861 

1864 In a note on his Shal speai e Fah ications &c p 6 Di Inglehy 
declares that I having the failing of hoiiowing fiom otheis without acknow 
lodgment * stand indebted to Mi Staunton foi the knowledge that point of 
wai ought not to he alteied Now whence does Mi Staunton adduce his 
quotations to show that the phiase is right? Fiom 4 Dyce s ed of Gieene 
unclfi om Feele and Sim ley authois also edited by me 

P S6o (65) And ai e enf 01 c d fiom oui most quiet sphoe 

So Hanmei (Waibiuton) and his alteiation is at least bettei than the 

corruption of the folio om most quiet theie (though Henley giavely 

tells us that theie lefeis to the new channel which the lapidity of the 
flood from the stream of time would force itself into ! ' ') — Mi Colliei s 

Ms Conectoi leads most quiet chan hnt m this line the Aich 

hishop is evidently taiktn D of his associates cu> uell as of himself -—This 
passage is not in the quarto 

P 365 (66) My brothci geneial the commonwealth 
lo brothei bom an household auelty 
I make my quart el m pai ticulai * 

The second of these lines is not m the folio — The passage being plainly 
mutilated defies any satisfactoiy explanation — In Notes and Queries for 
July 21 1866 is a long article wherein the wntei vainly labouis to elicit a 
meaning fiom it 

P 366 (67) ‘foice 

The folio has “foic’d ” — This passage is not m the quaito 

P 366 (68) And when that" 

The folio has And then that ’ — This is not m the quarto — I give the 
alteiation of Bowe and Mi Colliers Ms Correetoi —Pope reads, a little 
moie violently 4 And then when ’ which, however agrees well with tha 
eleventh line of the speech 4 2 hen, then when, ’ &c 

P 366 (69) 4 then 

So OapeH —The folio has 4 when —This is not in the quarto 

P 367 (70) ( indeed , 

So Thnlby —The foho has 44 and did.’ —This is not m the quaito 

P 367 {71) ‘ think 

Was altered hv Hammer to “mark ’ by Capell to 44 hint ’ 

P 367 (7a) 

The old eds have- 4 will ” 


wills' 
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P 867 (73) conjbmd — ’ 

So Hamnei — The old eds have ‘ confiude ’ and “confind 

P 368 (74) 4 nd 

The old eds have At 

P 368 (75) j oyal faiths 

Alteied by Harunei to loyal faiths ’ — Royal faith [as Capell obseives] 
means the faith due to a 1 iruj So m King Hem y VIII [act iv sc 1] 

‘ The citizens have shown at fall then 1 oyal minds that is then minds well 
affected to the Ling Wolsey m the same play when he discoveis the Lin g 
in masgueiade says [act 1 sc 4] heielll mate my 1 oyal choice 1 e not 
such a choice as a king would make but such a choice as has a king foi its 
object So 1 oyal faith, the faith which is due to a Ling which has the 
soveieign foi its object Malone 

P 368 (76) him on 

Mi ColliePs Ms Conectoi does not sciuple to substitute “hei man ” 

P 370 (77) imagin d 

The old eds have imagine ” 

P 370 (78) 'seal' 

The old eds have zeale 1 — Corrected by Walkei (see Pieface to Shale 
speales Verification Ac p xsi ) and by Mi CollieisMs Conectoi (Capell 
in his Vat ions Readings has ‘ seal 1st F ’ giving, it would seem by mistake, 
his own conjectme as the lection of the folio ) 

P 371 (79) “ Set ties to say thus ’ 

Walkei ( Gnt Exam Ac vol in p 137) would read “ Seems to say this ” 

P 372 (80) “youi t> ams" 

The old eds have oni trains ” which Steevens defends veiy nnSatiBfac 
tonly (As to the plmal “ tiams, compaie the woids of the Pimee, a few 
speeches eaiker , 

“ Dischaige youi powers unto then several counties,” &c ) 

P 372 (81) “I pi onus’ d you tedress of these same grievances" 

Steevens, objecting to the length of this line, would omit “ these same ”• — 
Walker (Shalespeme s Verification, &c p 251) would alter “grievances” to 
the contracted plural 1 grievance ’ 

P 373 (8a) and the dungeon your place —a dale deep enough ” 

So Tyrwhitt The old eds have ' and the dungeon your place a place deep 
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enough (tlie woid place ’ IiaTing been lepeated bj mistal e) — Here Mi 
Collier s Ms Conectoi alters the foimei as well as the lattei place" to 
‘ dale 

P 375 (83) Colevrle 

Is a tusyllable Walhei s Slnl espeareb Versification , <lc p 2 

P 375 (84) ‘ beseech 

The old eds have 1 1 beseech ’ 

P 375 (85) to the voice ( the tongue ) 

Hanmei printed to the voice in the tongue — ‘ Tongue was possibly only 
an inteilineation the poet not having determined whether to adopt * voice ’ 01 
tongue Staunton 

P 375 (86) ‘ extreme 

So the third folio — The eaihei eds hare ‘ extiemes 

P 379 (87) an" 

Omitted hyj’ope and lightly perhaps 

* 

P 380 (88) apoplex ' 

The old eds havo ‘ apoplexi and “ apoplexie ’ (The foim ‘ apoplex is veiy 
common both m the poets and piose wiiteis of Shal espeaie’s days ) 

P 380 (89) “ Into some other chamber softly, pray 

[They place the Bang,” &c 

Heie the old eds have no stage (Election In fact the audience of Shake 
speaie s tune weie to suppose that a change of scene took place as soon as 
the King was laid on the bed — 1864 The Cambndge Editors make the fol 
lowing very odd alteiauon (marking a new scene without an Exeunt pie 
ceding it) 

Into some other chamber softly, play 
Seene Y Another Ghamber 

The King lying on a bed Clarence, Gloucester Warwick, and others in 

attendance 

king Let there he no noise made, my gentle friends,’ &c 
(Perhaps it is haidly worth noticing that m the acting copy of the play the 
passage stands thus 

i( K Men I pray you, bear me to my couch, my sons 
[They support the King to his couch — the Chief Tusticc lays the King s pillow, 
and Westmoreland goes behind and lays the mantle over him , then goes fob 
of Chief Justice — the JPrmees an l of the touch 
Softly pray 

Let there be no noise made, mj gentle fuends * &c ) 
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P 3S2 (90) ‘ Have biol e then sleep* with thought 

The old eds have with thoughts (Heie the quaito has slupe ’ hut 

compai e Hamlet actxv sc 7 Bieal not youi sletps foi that ) 

P 382 (91) 

Oia thighs with wax am mouths with honey pach d 
The old eds have Out thigh (and thighes ) packt with u axe oui mouthes 
with hony 

P 384 ( 9 z) ‘ TJluch my most mwaid tiua and duteous spiut 
So the quaito — The folio has Which my most ti ue and mwaid duteous 
Spmt ’ 

P 3So (93) might ’ 

Alteied hy Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi to weight 

P o85 (94) pm chas'd 

1 e acquned hy nn]ust and mdiiect methods Pm chase m Shakespeaie 
frequently means stolen goods or goods dishonestly obtained ’ Mason — Heie 
Mi W N Lettsom would read with Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi, pui 
chase 1 

P 385 ( 9S ) my foes ” 

The old eda have ‘thy friends (an eiroi most pi obably caused by the oecm 
lence of the woids thy fi tends at the end of the line) — Tyi whitt and Mi 
Colliei s Ms Collector lead ‘ my friends and Walllei ( Cut Exam &c 
lol 1 p 800) thy foes ” — In confiimation of the leading which X have given 
(and which Mr W N Lettsom also suggested), compai e the following pass 
•age of King Henry V act 11 sc 2, in. which Giey addresses that prince 
those that u ei e yom fathei s enemies 
Have steep'd then galls m honey, and do serve you 
With hearts cieate of duty and of zeal 

P 3S6 (96) ‘some 

^9 Mason and Mi Colliei s Ms Conector —The old eds have 1 them 

P 385) (97) 1 good moi low " 

Seems to be an interpolation 

P 393. (98) Sb gieat" 

“ s So guns? I tlunk ’ Walker's Cut Exam vol 1 p 289 

P 332 ( 99 ) S o" 

T(he old eds have ‘ soft "—When Mi Colliei pioposed to substitute * so, ’ he 
was not aware that the alteration had been made by Theobald 
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P 393 ( 100 ) Ind God consigning to my good intents 

No pnnce nor pcei shall have just cause to bay, 

God shoi ten Haiiy s happy life one day 1 
*Ys m most of the modem editions the leadei -will find ‘ God consigning 
Ac and ‘ Heaven shoi ten tc I think it light to mention that while the 
quaito has God consigning 1 Ae and God shoi ten 1 Ac the folio has 
heauen consigning Ac and “ Hcauen shoi ten, &c 

P 393 (ror) 'husband 

Alteied m the thud folio to husbandman 1 which was given bj Rowe Ac 
who did not know how common the woid husband formeily was m the 
sense of husbandman (We find it m use long hefoie the dajs of Shake 
speaie so in A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode 

But loke ye do no housbonde haime 

That tylleth with his plonghe ’ Pytto i ) 

P 394 (ioa) my nite hat, all ' 

Taimei would read my wife s as all i e my wife is as all women aie 

P 394 ( 103 ) 

And we shall be mei 1 ij — now comes % 1 the weet 0 the night ” 

So the quanta. — The pei son who made the iiansmpt of this play used foi the 
folio, being accustomed passim to allei and ’ (1 e an) to if misundei 
stood the force of the woid m the present passage andwiote If we shall be 
meny Ac but heie the And of the quarto is not equivalent to An (if) 
— it is the copulative conjunction 

P 396 ( 104 ) no man to good — ” 

So the quaito — The folio has none to good' 1 — Pope gave no man good — 
(Malone quotes fiom A Dialogue both pleasaunt and pietifull by William 
Bulleyne 1564 sig P 5 

‘ No winde hut it doth turn some man to good ”) 

P 396 ( 105 ) 'font) a-' 

The Cambridge Editois here and in a subsequent speech punt foutie (the 
quarto having ‘footie and 4 fowtie ) But compaie 4 A tout) a foi pro 
moters f ’ Middleton s Chaste Maid in Cheap bide, — W 01 1 s vol iv p 33 ed 
Dyee and 

4 Pontra [Fontia] for you! 

Noun Pontia {Fautra’] for raee? futtia, futtru, futtni Hue towsand 
jutUastai you’ Jade Dumb Fntci tainement tie sig E ed 1616 

P 397 ( 106 } <4 Bard 0 joyful day 1 — 

I woidd not tale a 1 nighthood foi my foi tune ” 

So this speech stands m the folio and so, mqstpiohahly Shakespeaie in- 
tended it to stand “-We have hefoie had blank lerse flora Baidolph, when 
he was not under such excitement as at picbent see p 351 
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P 397 (107) this pleasant day 

So Pope and Mr Colliei s Ms Conectoi (a couplet having teen evidently 
intended lieie) — Tlie old eds have ‘ these (and those ) pleasant dayes ’ 

P 398 (108) 

Fust Gloom Moie rushes moie rushes 
Sec Groom The ti umpets have sounded twice 
Thud Gioom Twill he two oclocl eie they come fiom the coio 
nation 

First Gioom Dispatch dispatch 

So the quai to except that it gives the woids ' Dispatch dispatch ” to the 
Thad Speahei — The folio omits these woids, and divides the dialogue he 
tween two Giooms 

P 399 (109) Shal It doth so 

Shal It doth so 
Shal It doth , it doth, it doth ’ 

In the quaito the prefix to these three speeches is “ Fist In the folio the 
fust of them is lightly assigned to Shallow hut by an oversight the two 
otheis aie left with the old piefix 

P 401 (no) “ Lieutenant Pistol ” 

See note 34 on the nest play 

P 401 (ui) “ Se fortuna,” &e 

See note 37 

P 401 (11a) “ should ’ 

Suiely shall both the woid indeed * and the context seem to demand 
this ’ "Walkei b Grit Emm &o vol 111 p 139 

P 402 (113) ‘ Oldcastle ’ 

See Introduction to The rust Pai t of this play, p 205 
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KING- HENRY V 

A passage of the Choius before act v evidently lefeis to Essex 
Weie now the geneial of oui giacious empiess — 

As m good time be may — fiom Ii eland coming Ac 
and Malone lemaiks Loid Essex went to Ii eland April 15 lo99 andie 
turned to London on the 2bth of Septembei m the same year So that 
this play (unless the passage relative to linn was mseited aftei the piece 
was finished) must have been composed between Apiil and Septembei 1599 
Supposing that passage a subsequent mseition the play was piobably not 
wiitten long befoie foi it is not mentioned by Meres [in his Palladis Tamm, 
Ac ] m 1598 Life of Shakespeai e p 360 It was fiist printed m 1600 4to 
with a text wietchedly disfiguied and incomplete noi did it appeal m its 
genuine form till the publication of the folio of 1623 Accoidmg to Malone 
the fair mfeience to be drawn from the impeifect and mutilated copies of 
fbip play published m 1600 1602, and 1608 is not that the whole play as 
we now have it, did not then exist but that those copies were surreptitious 
and that the editoi in 1600 not being able to publish the whole published 
what he could ’ Ubi sup a p 36» Mi Collier however — while he allows 
that the quartos * beai stiong external and internal evidence of fraud — is 
of opinion ‘ that Shakespeare did not onginally wnte his Henry V by any 
means as we find it m the folio of 1623 and that it was fiist produced without 
various scenes and speeches subsequently written and introduced ’ Introd 
to King Henry the Fifth —Concerning the eailiei anonymous play entitled 
The Famous Victoi ics of Henry the Fifth, &e see ante, p 205 
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Duke or Exeter uncle to the Kmg 

Duke of Yoke cousin to the K i ng 

Earl or Salisbury 

Eael of Westmoreland 

Earl or Wapwick 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Bishop of Ely 

Earl of Cambridge 

Lord Scroop 

Sir Thom is Gfey 

Sir Thomas Erpingham Gower Fluellen Macmofris Jamy officeis 
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John Bates Alexander Court Michael Williams soldieis in the 
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Charles the Sixth, king of Fiance 

Louis, the Dauphin 

Duke or Burgundy 
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Duke of Bourbon 

The Constable of Fiance 

Bambupes Grandpre, Fiench lords 

Governoi of Harfleur 
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Loids Ladies, Officeis, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers and Attendants 
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Scene During the eai her pa? t of the play i% England* afterwards in France 
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Entai Chorus 

Cho'i 0 foi a Muse of fiie, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, — 

A kingdom foi a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene 1 
Then should the wailike Hany, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars , and at his heels, 

Leash’d m like hounds, should famine, swoid, and fire, 
Crouch for employment But paidon gentles all, 

The flat uniaised spnits that have dai’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bung foith 
So great an object can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields® of Fiance ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0 the veiy casques 
That did affright the an at Agmeomt ? 

O, pardon 1 since a crooked flguie may 
Attest m little place® a million , 

And let ns, ciphers to this great aecompt, 

On your imaginary forces work 
Suppose withm the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin d two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous nanow ocean paits asunder 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts , 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance , 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see ,them 
Printing their proud hoofs f the lecemng earth , — 
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Foi ’tis youi thoughts that now must deck oui kings, 

Cany them heie and theie, jumping o’ei times, 

Turning th’ accomplishment of many yeais 
Into an houi glass foi the which supply, 

Admit me Choius to this histoiy , 

Who, prologue like, your humble patience pi ay, 

Gently to heai, kindly to jydge, oui play [Exit 


ACT I 

Scene I London An ante chamber m the King’s palace 
Mite? the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Fly 

Cant My lord, I’ll tell you, — that self bill is uig d, 
Which m th’ eleventh year of the last Ling’s leign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d, 

But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of fuither question 

Ely But how, my loid, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant It must be thought on If it pass against us, 

We lose the better half of oui possessions , (8) 

For all the tempoial lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the chiuch, 

Would they strip from us , being valu’d thus, — 

As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 

Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 

Sis thousand and two hundied good esquires, 

And, to relief of lazai s and weak age, 

Of indigent faint souls past coiporal toil, 

A hundred almshouses light well supplied , 

And to the coffers of the king, beside, 

A thousand pounds by th’ year thus runs the hill 
Ely This would drink deep. 

Cant ’Twould drink the cup and all, 

Ely But what prevention ? 

Cant The king is full of grace and fair regard 
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Ely And a line lovei of the holy chuich 

Cant The couises of his youth piomis’d it not 
The bieath no soonei left his fathei’s body, 

But that his wildness, modified m him, 

Seem’d to die too , yea, at that veiy moment, 
Consideiation, like an angel, came, 

And whipp d th’ offending Adam out of him, 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 

T’ envelop and contain celestial spnits 
Nevei was such a sudden scholai made , 

Nevei came lefoimation m a flood, 

With such a heady cunent, (W scounng faults , 

Noi never hydia headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 

As m this Ling 

Ely We are blessed m the change 

Cant Heai him but leason m divinity, 

And, all adminng, with an mwaid wish 
You would* lesne the king were made a prelate 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affans, 

You’d say it hath been all m all his study 
List his discouise of wai, and jou shall heai 
A feaiful battle lendei’d you m music 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Goidian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familial as his gaitei — that, when he speaks, 

The an, a chaiter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wondei lurketh m men s ears, 

To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences , 

So that the ait and praetic part of life 
Must be the nnstiess to this theonc (5) 

Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it. 
Since his addiction was to courses vain , 

His companies unletter d, rude, and shallow , 

His hours till’d up with riots, banquets, sports , 

And never noted m him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity 

Ely, The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
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Neighbour’d by fiuit of basei quality 
And so the pimce obscui’d bis contemplation 
Undei the veil of wildness , which, no doubt, 

Giew like the summei glass, fastest by night, 

Unseen, yet ciescive m bis faculty 

Cant It must be so, foi mnacles aie ceas’d, 

And theiefoie we must needs admit tbe means 
How things are perfected 

Ely But, my good loid, 

How now foi mitigation of this bill 

Uig d by tbe commons ? Both bis majesty 

Incline to it, 01 no ? 

Cant He seems mdiffeient , 

Or, lathei, swaying more upon out pait 
Than cbeiisbmg th’ eHnbiteis against us 
Foi I have made an offer to bis majesty, — 

Upon oui spiritual convocation, 

Amd m legal d of causes now m band, 

Which I have open’d to bis grace at laige, 

As touching Fiance, — to give a gi eater sum 
Than ever at one time tbe cleigy yet 
Bid to bis predecessors pait withal 

Ely How did this offer seem receiv’d, my loid ? 

Cant With good acceptance of bis majesty , 

Save that there was not time enough to beai — 

As, I perceiv’d, bis grace would fain have done — 

Tbe seveials and unbidden passages® 

Of bis tiue titles to some certam dukedoms, 

And, generally, to tbe crown and seat of Fiance, 

Benv’d from Edwaid, bis gieat grandfatbei 

Ely What was th’ impediment that broke this off? 

Cant The Fiencb ambassador upon that instant 
Crav’d audience ,— and tbe hour, I think, is come 
To give him bearing is it fom o’clock ? 

Ely It is 

Cant Then go we m, to know bis embassy. 

Which I could, with a leady guess, declaie, 

Before tbe Frenchman speak a word of it 

Ely I’ll wait upon you , and I long to bear it [Exeunt 
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Scene II The same The presence chamber in the same 

Enter King Henry, Oldster, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, West 
mordland, and Attendants 

K Hen Where is my gracious Loid of Canteibmy? 

Exe Not heie m piesence 

K Hen Send foi him, good uncle 

West Shall we call m th’ ambassadoi, my liege ? 

K Hen Not yet, my cousin we would he resolv d> 
Befoie we hear him, of some things of weight, 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and Fiance 

Enter the Aichbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely 

Cant God and his angels guaid youi sacied throne, 

And make you long become it * 

K Ilm Suie, we thank you 

My learned loid, we pi ay you to pioceed, 

And justly and leligiously unfold 

Why the law Salique, that they liai e m Fiance, 

Oi should, or should not, bai us m oui claim 
And God forbid, my deal and faithful loid, 

That you should fashion, wiest, or bow youi leading, 

Oi nicely chaige youi understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose light 
Suits not m native colours with the truth , 

For God doth know how many, now m health, 

Shall drop their blood m approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to 
Theiefore take heed how you impawn our person, 

How you awake the sleeping swoid of war 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed , 

For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood , whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
’Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the swoid (,) 

That makes such waste m bnei mortality 
Under this conjuration, speak, my lord , 

For we will hear, note, and believe m heart 
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That what you speak is m youi conscience wash <1 
As puie as sm with baptism 

Cant Then keai me, gracious sovereign, — and you 
peeis, 

That owe yourselves, jour lives, and sei vices 
To this impel lal thione — There is no bai 
To make against youi highness’ claim to Fiance 
But this, which they pioduce fiom Phaiamond, — 

In ten am Salicam muheies ne siiccedant, 

“ No woman shall succeed m Salique land 1 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze 
To be the realm of Fiance, and Phaiamond 
The foundei of this law and female bai 
Yet then own authois faithfully affiim 
That the land Salique is m Geimany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe , 

Where Ckailes the Great, having subdu d the Saxons, 
Theie left behind and settled certain French , 

Who, holding m disdain the Geiman women 
For some dishonest manneis of then life, 

Establish’d then this law, — to wit, no female 
Should be mheiitux m Salique land 
Which Salique, as I said, ’twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day m Geimany call’d Meisen 
Then doth it well appear, the Salique law 
Was not devised foi the lealm of Fiance 
Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty vears 
Aitei defunction of King Phaiamond, 

Idly suppos’d the founder of this law , 

Who died within the jeai of oui redemption 
Four hundred twenty six, and Chailes the Great 
Subdu’d the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, m the year 
Eight hundred five Besides, then writers say, 

King Pepin, which deposed Ckildenc, 

Bid, as heir general, being descended 
Of Blithdd, which was daughter to King Clothair, 

Make claim and title to the ciown of Fiance 
Hugh Capet also, — who usuip’d the ciown 
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Of Chailes the duke of Loname, sole lien male 
Of the tine line and stock of Charles the Gieat, — 

To fine his title c8) with some show of tmth, 

Though, m pure tiuth, it was corrupt and naught, 
Convey d himself as hen to the Lady Lmgaie, 

Daughter to Chailemam, who was the son 
To Louis the empeioi, and Louis the son 
Of Chailes the Great Also King Louis the Tenth, 
Who was sole hen to the usuipei Capet, 

Could not keep quiet m his conscience, 

Wealing the a own of Fiance, till satisfied 
That fan Queen Isabel, his giandmotliei, 

Was lineal of the Lady Eimengaie, 

Daughtei to Chailes the foresaid duke of Loname 
By the which mamage the hue of Chailes the Gieat 
Was le united to the ciown of Fiance 
So that, as clear aB is the summei s sun, 

King Pepin s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, 

King Loms his satisfaction, all appeal 
To hold m right and title of the female 
So do the kings of Fiance unto this d ly , 

Howbeit they u ould hold up this Sihque law 
To bar joui highness claiming from the female , 

And rather choose to hide them m a net 
Than amply to imbaie (<)) then crooked titles 
Usurp’d fiom you and youi piogenitors 

K Hen May I with light and conscience make this 
claim ? 

Gant The sm upon my head, diead soveieign 1 
Foi m the Book of Numbers is it writ, — 

When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughtei (10) Giacious loid. 

Stand for your own , unwind youi bloody flag, 

Look back into youi mighty ancestors 

Go, my diead lord, to youi great grandsire’s tomb, 

From whom you claim , imoke his warlike spirit, 

And youi great uncle’s, Eduard tho Black Prince, 

Who on the Fiench gi orfnd play’d a tragedj, 

Making defeat on the full powei of Fiance, 

1\ hilea his most mighty fathei on a hill 
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Stood smiling to behold his lion s whelp 
Foiage m blood of Fiench nobility 
0 noble English, that could enteitam 
With half then foiees the full pnde of Fiance, 

And let anothei half stand laughing by, 

All out of woik and cold foi action ' 

Ely Awake lemembrance of these valiant dead, 

And with youi puissant aim lenew then feats 
You aie then hen , you sit upon their thione , 

The blood and couiage that lenowned them 
Runs m youi veins , and my thnce puissant liege 
Is m the veiy May morn of his youth, 

Ripe foi exploits and mighty enteipuses 

Ece Youi biothei kings and monaichs of the eaith 
Do all expect that you should louse youi self, 

As did the formei lions of youi blood 
They know youi giace hath cause and means and might (11) 
West So hath your highness , nevei king of England 
Had nobles nchei and more loyal subjects, 

Whose heaits have left then bodies heie m England, 

And lie pavilion'd m the fields of Fiance 

Cant 0, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 

With blood and swoid and file to win your right 
In aid wheieof we of the spmtualty 
Will laise youi highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the eleigy at one time 
Bring in to any of youi ancestois 

K Hen We must not only arm t’ invade the Fiench, 
But lay down oui piopoitions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages 

Cant They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfeung boiderers 

K Hen We do not mean the couismg snatchers only. 
But teai the mam intendment of the Scot, 

Who hath been still a giddy UJ) neighbour to us 
For you shall read that my gieat grandfather 
Nevei went with his forces into Fiance, 

But that the Scot on his unfumish'd kingdom 
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Came pouring, like the tide into a bleach, 

With ample and hum fulness of his foice , 

Galling the gleaned land with hot assays, 

Gliding with grievous siege castles and towns , 

That England, being empty of defence, 

Hath shook and trembled at tlT ill neighbouihood 

Cant She hath been then moie feai d than haim d, my 
liege , 

For heai her but exampled by heiself — * 

When all hei ckivahy hath been m Fiance, 

And she a mourning widow of hei nobles, 

She hath heiself not only well defended 
But taken, and impounded as a stiay, 

The King of Scots, whom she did send to Fiance, 

To fill King Edward s fame a3) with pusonei kings, 

And make hei (14) ehionicle as rich with piaise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless tieasuries 

West But theie’s a saying, veiy old and tiue, — 

“ If that you will Fiance win, 

Then with Scotland fiist begin ’ 

Foi once the eagle England being m prey, 

To hei unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks hei puncely eggs , 

Playing the mouse m absence of the cat, 

To spoil and havoc moie than she can eat 

Exe It follows, then, the cat must stay at home 
Yet that is but a eurst (15) necessity, 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, 

And pietty ae) traps to catch the petty thieves 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 

TIT advised head defends itself at home , 

For government, though high, and low, and lower, 

Put into paits, doth keep m one concent, 

Congreemg m a full and natural close, 

Like music 

Cant Tiue therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour m continual motion , 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
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Obedience foi so work the honey bees , 

Creatmes that, by a lule m natuie, teach 
The ait of oidei (17) to a peopled kingdom 
They have a king, and officeis of sorts 
Wheie some, like magistiates, coneet at home, 

Others, like mei chants, ventrne tiade abroad, 

Otheis, hke soldieis, aimed m then stings, 

Make boot upon the summei’s velvet buds , 

Which pillage they with meny maich bung home 
To the tent loyal of then empeioi 
Who, busied m his majesty, suiveys 
The singing masons building loofs of gold , 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey , 

The pool mechanic poiteis crowding m 
Then heavy buidens at his nanow gate , 

The sad ey’d justice, with his suily hum, 

Delivering o’ei to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone I this mfei, — 

That many things, having full lefeience 
To one concent, may work conti anously 
As many anows, loosed seveial ways, 

Fly to one maik , 

As many several streets meet m one town , 

As many fiesh streams lun m one salt sea, (18) 

As many lines close m the dial’s centre , 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 

End m one puipose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat Theiefoie to Fiance, my liege 
Divide your happy England into four , 

Wheieof take you one quaiter into Fiance, 

And you withal shall make all Gallia shake 
If we, uith thuce such poweis left at home, 

Cannot defend oui own doors from the dog, 

Let us be worried, and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy 

K , Hen Call m the messengers sent from the Dauphin 

[Hxnmt some Attendants 
Now are we well resolv’d , and, by God’s help, 

And yours, the noble smews of our power, 

France being ours, we’ll bend it to our awe, 
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Or bieak it all to pieces tkeie ll9) well sit, 

Ruling m large and ample empeiy 

O’ei France and all kei almost kingly dukedoms 

Or lay these bones m an unwoithy urn, 

Tombless, with no remembiance ovei them 
Eithei our histoiy shall with full mouth 
Speak fieely of our acts, 01 else our giave, 

Like Tuikish mutes, shall have a tongueless mouth, 

Not woishipp’d with a waxen epitaph ( 0) 

Enter Ambassadois of France, attended 

Now aie we well piepai’d to know the pleasure 
Of our fan cousin Dauphin , foi we heai 
Youi greeting is from him, not from the king 

Fvtst Amb May’t please youi majesty to give us leave 
Freely to lendei what we have m ehaige, 

Oi shall we sparingly show you fai off 
The Dauphin’s meaning and our embassy ? 

K Ben We aie no tyiant, but a Chnstian king , 

Unto whose giace oui passion is as subject 
As are oui wi etches fetter’d m oui pi isons 
Therefore with frank and with uncuibed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind 

fust Amb Thus, then, m few 

Your highness, lately sending into Fiance, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, m the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edwaid the Third un 
In answer of which claim, the pnnce our master 
Says, that you savoui too much of youi youth , 

And bids you be advis’d, there’s naught in Fiance 
That can he with a nimble galhard won , — 

You cannot revel mto dukedoms there 
He therefore sends you, meeter for youi spirit, 

This tun of treasure , and, m heu of this, 

Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you This the Dauphin speaks 
K Hen What treasure, uncle 9 
Fxe Tennis balls, my liege 

K Ben We’re glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us, 
His present and your pains we thank you for 
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When we have match’d oui lackets to these balls, 

We will, m Fiance, by God s giace, play a set 
Shall strike his fathei’s crown into the hazard 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wi angler 
That all the couits of Fiance will be distuib’d 
With chases And we understand him well, 

How he comes o ei us with oui wildei days, 

Not measuring what use we made of them 
We never valu d this pool seat of England , 

And therefoie, living heie, C22) did give oui self 
To barbaious license , as p tis evei common 
That men aie merriest when they aie from home 
But tell the Dauphm, I will keep my state , 

Be like a king, and show my sail of gieatness, (23> 

When I do louse me m my throne of Fiance 
For that (24) I have laid by my majesty. 

And plodded like a man foi woiking days , 

But I will use theie with so full a gloiy, 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, stnke the Dauphin blind to look on us 
And bell the pleasant pnnce this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his balls to gun stones , and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them foi many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their deai husbands , 

Mock mothers horn then sons, mock castles down , 

And some aie yet ungotten and unborn 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn 

But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal and m whose name, 

Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on, 

To venge me as I may, and to put forth 

My rightful hand m a well hallow’d cause 

So, get you hence m peace , and tell the Dauphin, 

His jest will savour hut of shallow wit. 

When thousands weep, more than did laugh at it — 

Convey them with safe conduct —Fare you well 

[Exeunt Ambassador $ 

Mm* This was a merry message 

K Ben We hope to make the sender blush at it 
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Theiefoie, my loids, omit no happy houi 
That may give fuitheianee to oui expedition , 

Foi we have now no thought m us hut Fiance, 

Sa^e those to God, that run befoie our business 
Theiefoie let oui piopoitions for these wais 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon 
That may with leasonable swiftness add 
Moie featheis to oui wings, 0 ) foi, God befoie, 

Well chide this Dauphin at his fathei’s dooi 
Theiefoie let eveiy man now task his thought, 

That this fan action may on foot be brought 

[_Flouni>h Ex emit 


Lntei Chorus 

Choi Now all the youth of England aie on file, 
And silken dalliance m the waidiobe lies 
Now thme QG) the aimoiers, and honoui’s thought 
Deigns solely m the breast of every man 
They sell the pastuie now to buy the hoise , 
Following the mmoi of all Christian kings, 

With winged heels, as English Meicuiies 
Foi now sits Expectation m the an , 

And hides a swoid from hilts unto the point 
With ciowns impeiial, ciowns, and coionets, 

Promis’d to Hairy and his folio weis 
The French, advis d hy good intelligence 
Of this most dieadful pieparation, 

Shake m then feai , and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes 
0 England ! — model to thy mwaid greatness. 

Like little Body with a mighty heart, — • 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Weie all thy children kind and natural ' 

But see thy fault f France hath m thee found out 
A nest of hollow Bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns, and three eonupted men,— 
One, Richard earl of Cambridge , and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham , and the third, 

^OL IV TF 
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Sn Thomas Giey, knight, of Noithnmheiland, — 

Have, for the gilt of Fiance — 0 guilt indeed 1 — 

Oonfiim’d conspnacy with feaiful Fiance , 

And by then hands this giace of lungs must die, 

If hell and tieason hold then pi onuses, 

Ere he take ship foi Fiance, and m Southampton 
Lmgei youi patience on , and well digest 
TIT abuse of distance, while we force a play (0 3 
The sum is paid, the tiaitois aie agieed, 

The king is set fiom London , and the scene 
Is now tianspoited, gentles, to Southampton, — 

There is the playhouse now, theie must you sit 
And thence to Fiance shall we convey you safe, 

And bung you back, charming the nanow seas 
To give you gentle pass , foi, if we may, 

We’ll not offend one stomach with oui play 
But, till the king come foith, and not till then/ 2 ® 

Unto Southampton do we shift oui scene [Exit 


ACT II 

Soene I London Befoi e the Bocn ’s head Taiei n, Eastchcap 
Fntei, scveidlly, Nym and Bardolph 

Baid Well met, Coipoial Nym 
Nym Good monow, Lieutenant Baidolph 
Baul What, aie Ancient Pistol and you fnends yet 9 
Nym For my pait, I caie not I say little , but when 
time shall serve, there shall be smites , (29) — but that shall be 
as it may I daie not fight, but I will wink, and hold out 
mine iron it is a simple one , but wh"t though ? it will toast 
cheese, and it will endure cold as anothei man’s swo*d will 
and theie’s an end 

Baid I will bestow a breakfast to make you fnends , and 
we’ll be all thiee sworn brotkeis m® 03 Fiance left be so, 
good Goiporal Nym 

Nym Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s the eer- 
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tun of it , and when I cannot live any Iongei, I will die (31, as 
I may that is my lest, that is the rendezvous of it 

Baid It is ceitam, coipoial, that he is mamed to Nell 
Quickly and, ceitamly, she did you wiong, foi you weie 
tioth plight to hei 

A ym I cannot tell — things must be as they may men 
nay sleep, and they may have then thioats about them at 
that time , and, some say, knives have edges It must be 
as it may though patience be a tiled maie, yet she will 
plod Theie must be conclusions Well, I cannot tell 

Ban! Hei e comes Ancient Pistol and his wife — good coi 
poial, be patient heie 

1 ntei PitsTOi and Hostess 1 

How now, mine host Pistol ! 

Iks t Base tike, call’st thou me host 0 
Now, by this hand, I sweai, I scorn the teim, 

Noi shall my Nell keep lodgeis 

Host No, by my troth, not long , foi we cannot lodge and 
boaid a dozen oi fouiteen gentlewomen that live honestly by 
the puck of then needle^, but it will be thought we keep a 
bawdy house stiaigkt [Nym diaus 7m suoid] 0 well a 
daj , Lady, if he be not diawn ? [Pistol aha di au s h is su oi <1 ] 
Now we shall see wilful adultery and muidei committed cs ' 

Bai d Good lieutenant, — good coipoi il, — offei nothing 
lieie ( 4) 

Nym Pish 1 

Pist Pish foi thee, Iceland dog 1 thou prick eai d cui of 
Iceland 1 

Host Good Coiporal Nym, show thy valoui, and put up 
youi sword 

Nym Will you shog oft ? I would have you wins 

[Shu thing his s old 

Pist Boh s, egregious dog? 0 wpci vile 1 
The solus m thy most marvellous face , 

The solus m thy teeth, and m thy thioat, 

And m thy hateful lungs, yea, m thy uaw, pcidy, 

And, which is worse, witlmi thy nasty mouth ! 

I do retoit the solus m thy bowels , 

Foi I can take, and PistoPb cock is up, 
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And flashing fiie 'will follow 

Nym I am not Baibason , you cannot eon] me me 1 ha 1 , „ 
an humoni to knock you mdiffeiently well If you glow foul 
with me, Pistol, I will scorn 3011 with my npiei, as I may 
111 fan teims if you would walk off, I would pimk youi guts 
a little, m good teims, as I may and that’i the humoni 
of it 

Pist 0 hiaggait wile, and damned funoas wight * 

The giave doth gape, and doting death is neai , 

Theiefoie exhale [Nym chans Ins suovl 

Baid Heai me, heai me what I say — he that stukes the 
fhst stroke, I’ll lun him up to the hilts, as I am a soldiei 

[Diazes his \Konl 

Pist An oath of mickle might , and fuiy shall abate — 
Give me thy fist, thy fore foot to me give 
Thy spmts aie most tall [They sheathe then swouh 

Nym I will cut thy thioat, one time 01 otliei, m fan 
teims that is the humoui of it 
Pist Coupe la goige ' 

That is the word I thee defy again 

0 hound of Crete, think’ st thou my spouse to get 9 
Ho , to the spital go, 

And horn the powdeimg tub of infamy 
Fetch foith the lazai kite of Ciessid’s kind, 

Doll Teai sheet she by name, and her espouse 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
F01 the only she, and — Pauca, there’s enough 
Go to 

Fnte'i the Boy 

Boy Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, — 
and you, hostess — he is veiy sick, and would to bed — 

Good Baidolph, put thy face between his sheets, and do the 
office of a waimmg pan — Faith, he’s very ill 
Betid Away, you logue ' 

Host By my troth, he’ll yield the mow a pudding one of 
these days the king has killed his heart — Good husband, 
come home piesently [JLxeimt Hostess and Boy 

Bai d Come, shall I make you. two friends 9 We must 
to France togethei why the devil should we keep knives to 
out one another’s thioats ? 
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Pist Let floods o ei swell, and fiends foi food howl on 1 
Nijm You’ll pay me the eight shillings I won of you at 
betting ? 

Pist Base is the slave that pays 

Nym That now I will have that’s the humoui of it 

Pist As manhood shall compound push home 

[Pistol and Nym dutio then swoids 
Paid By this swoid, he that makes the fiist thiust, I’ll 
kill him, by this swoid, I will [Diaas his snonl 

Pist Swoid is an oath, and oaths must have then comse 
Bid d Coipoial Nym, an thou wilt be fnends, be fuends 
an thou wilt not, why, then be enemies u ith me too Pn 
thee, put up 

Nym I shall have my eight shillings I won of you at 
betting ? 

Pist A noble shalt thou have, and piesent pay, 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 

And fuendship shall combine and biotherhood , 

I’ll h\e by Nym, and Nym shall live by me , — 

Is not this just ? — foi I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will acciue 
Give me thy hand [They sheathe then suouP 

Nym I shall have my noble ? 

Pist In cash most justly paid 

Nym Well, then, that’s the humoui of it 

lit entu Hostess 

Host As evei you came of v omen, come m quioldy ( '" u) to 
Air John Ah, poor keait ! he is so shaked of a burning quo 
tidian teitian, that it is most lamentable to behold Sweet 
men, come to him 

Nym The king hath run bad humoui s on the knight, 
that’s the even of it 

Pist Nym, thou hast spoke the right , 

His heait is fi acted and conoborate 

A yin The king is a good king but it must be as it may , 
he passes some humours and caieeis 

Put Lot us condole the knight, for lambkins we will 
live u } [Exeunt 
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Sceise II Southampton A council chambu 

Eufei E EPEr, Bldioiu, and WnsmorELiisD 

Bed ’Foie God, Ins giace is bold, to tiust these tiaitois 
Exe Tlie} shall be apprehended b} and b} 

West Hon smooth and even they do beai themsehes J 
As if allegiance m then bosoms sat, 

Ciowned with faith and constant loi alt} 

Bed The king hath note of all that they intend, 

By mteiception which they dieani not of 

Exe Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow, 

"Whom he hath dull’d and cloy d with giacious favouis, — - 
That he should, foi a foreign puise, so sell 
His sovereign’s life to death and treachery 1 

Trumpets sound Bute/ King Henbi, OA^LDEiDGr, Sohooi, GbEi,, 
Loids, and Attendants 

K Hen Now sits the wind fan, and we wall aboard 
My Loid of Cambridge, — and my kind Loid of Masham, — 
And you, my gentle knight, — give me youi thoughts 
Think yon not, that the poweis we bear with ns 
Will cut then passage thiough the foice of Fiance, 

Doing the execution and the act 

For which we have m head assembled them ? 

Swoop No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best 
K Hen I doubt not that, since we aie well peisuadecl 
We cany not a heart with us fiom hence 
That grows not m a fan concent with ouis, 

Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us 

Cam Nevei was monarch better feai’d and lov’d 
Than is your majesty there’s not, I think, (38) a subject 
That sits in heart gnef and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government 

Giey True those that were youi father’s enemies 
Have steep’d their galls m honey, and do serve 3 on 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal 

K Hen We theiefore have great cause of thankfulness. 
And shall forget the office of our hand. 
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Sooner than quittance of desert and ment 
According to then weigh t (J9) and woithmess 

So oop So seivice shall with steeled smews toil, 

And laboui shall refiesh itself with hope, 

To do youi giace incessant sei vices 

K Hen We judge no less — Uncle of Exetci, 
Enlaige the man committed yesteiday, 

That 1 ail’d against our person we considei 
It was excess of wine that set him on , 

And, on oui more advice, we paidon him (40J 
So oop That’s mercy, hut too much secuntj 
Let him be punish’d, sovereign , lest example 
Breed, by his suffeiance, more of such a kind 
K Hen 0, let us yet be merciful 
Cam So may your highness, and yet punish too 
Gicy Su, 

You show gieat meiey, if you give him life, 

After the taste of much eoneetion 

K Hen Alas, your too much love and caie of me 
Are heavy onsons ’gainst this pooi wietch 1 
If little faults, proceeding on distempei, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stietch oui eye 
When capital dimes, chew’d, swallow’d, and digested, 
Appeal befoie us ? — We’ll yet enlaige that man, 

Though Cambridge, Scioop, and Giey, m their deal caie 
Andtendei pieseivation of oui person, 

Would have him punish’d And now to oui Fi ench causes 
Who are the late <JU) commissioners ? 

Gam I one, my lord 
Youi highness bade me ask for it to day 
So oop So did you me, my liege 
O’} ey And me, my loyal sovereign (43) 

K Hen Then, Biekard earl of Cambridge, theie is 
youis , — 

There yours. Lord Scroop of Masham , — and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is jouis — ■ 

Bead them, and know, I know your worthiness — • 

My Lord of Westmoreland, — and uncle Exetei, — 

We will aboard to rught — Why, how now, gentlemen 1 
What see you m those papers, that you lose 


( 41 ) 
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So much complexion? — Look ye, how they change ' 

Then cheeks aie papei — Why, whit lead you tkeie, 

That hath so cowaided and chas’d youi blood 
Out of appeal ance ? 

Cam I do confess my fault , 

And do submit me to youi highness’ meicy 

^ e V 1 ip Q we all appeal 

Sci oop ) 

K Hen The meicy that was quick m us but late, 

By youi own counsel is suppiess’d and lull’d 
You must not daie, foi shame, to talk of meicy, 

Bor youi own masons turn into youi bosoms, 

As dogs upon then masters, woirymg you — 

See you, my pimces and my noble peeis, 

These English monsteis 1 My Lord of Cambridge heie, — 

You know how apt oui love was to accoid 

To furnish him (44) with all appertments 

Belonging to his honoui , and this man 

Hath, for a few light ciowns, lightly conspn’d, 

And sworn unto the practices of Fiance, 

To kill us heie m Hampton to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn — But, 0, 

What shall I say to thee, Loid Scioop 9 thou ciucl, 
Ingiateful, savage, and inhuman creature 1 
Thou that didst beai the key of all my counsels, 

That knew’st the veiv bottom of my soul, 

That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 

Wouldst thou have piaetis’d on me for thy use, — 

May it be possible, that foieign hue 
Could out of thee extract one spaik of evil 
That might annoy my fingei ? ’tis so strange, 

That, though the truth of it standb off as grass 
As black horn white, my eye will scarcely see it 
Treason and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils sworn to eithei’s purpose, 

Woihmg so grossly m a natuial cause, (45) 

That admiration did not whoop at them 
But thou, ’gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
Wondei to wait on treason and on mui dei 
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And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wi ought upon thee so pieposteiously, 

Hath got the voice m hell foi excellence 
And othei devils, that suggest by tieasons, 

Ho botch and bungle up damnation 

"With patches, colouis, and with foims being fetch’d 

Eiom glisteung semblances of piety, 

But he that tempted* 4 ® thee bade thee stand up, 

Grave thee no instance vhy thou shouldst do treason, 

Unless to dub thee with the name of tiaitoi 
If that same demon that hath gull d thee thus 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole woild. 

He might return to vasty Tartai back, 

And tell the legions, “ I can nevei win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s ” 

O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of affiance 1 Show men dutiful 9 

"Why, so didst thou seem * 4 5 they giave and learned ? 

Why, so didst thou come they of noble family 9 
Why, so didst thou seem they religious 9 
Why, so didst thou or aie they spaie m diet , 

Eiee fiom gioss passion, oi of mnth oi angei , 

Constant m spirit, not swei vmg with the blood , 

Garnish’d and deck d m modest complement , 

Hot woikmg with the eye without the eai, 

And but m puiged judgment ti listing neithei ? 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 

To maik the full fraught man <4S) and best indu’d 
With some suspicion I will weep foi thee , 

Eoi this revolt of thine, methmks, is like 
Another fall of man —Then faults are open 
Anest them to the answer of the law, — 

And God acquit them of then practices 1 

Exe I airest thee of high treason, by the name of Bieh- 
aid earl of Cambridge 

I anest thee of lngh tieason, bv the name of Henry Lord 
Scroop ofMasham 

I airest thee of high treason, by the name of Thomas Grey, 
kmght, of Northumberland 
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Swoop Oui puiposes God justly bath discovei d , 

And I lepent my fault moie than my death , 

Which I beseech joui highness to foigne, 

Although my body pay the puce ol it 

Cam hoi me, — the gold of Fiance did not seduce , 
Although I did idmit it as a motive 
The soonei‘to effect what I intended 
But God be thanked foi pievention , 

Which I (49) m suffeiance heaitily will lejoice, 

Beseeching God and you to paidon me 

Guy Nevei did faithful subject moie lejoice 
At the discovei y of most dangeious tieason 
Than I do at this lioui joy o’ei myself, 

Prevented fiom a damned enteipuse 
My fault, but not my body, paidon, soveieign 

K Hen God quit you m his meicy' Heai youi sentence 
You have conspn’d against oui loyal peison, 

Join’d with an enemy pioelaun’d, and fiom his coffers ^ 05 
Receiv’d the golden earnest of oui death , 

Wheiein you would have sold your king to slaughtei, 

His princes and his peeis to seivitude, 

His subjects to oppression and contempt, 

And" Ins whole kingdom into desolation 
Touching oui person, seek we no revenge , 

But we oui kingdom s safety must so tendei, 

Whose rum you have sought, that to hei laws 
We do deliver you Get you, theiefore, hence, 

Poor miseiablo v ieteb.es, to youi death 
The taste whoieof, God of his meicy give 
You patience to enduie, and tiue repentance 
Of all voui dear offences l — Bear them, hence 

[hr emit Cambndge, Swoop, and Guy, guarded 
Hdw, loids, for Fiance , the enteipuse whereof 
Shall be to you as us like glorious 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky wax, 

Since God so giacionsly hath hi ought to light 
This dangeious treason, lurking m our way 
To hmdei our beginnings , we doubt not now 
But eveiy mb is smoothed on our way 
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Oui puissance into the hand of God, 

Putting it stiaight m expedition 

Cheeily to sea , the signs of wai advance 

No king of England, if not king of Fiance [Exeunt 


Sclne III London Befou die Boat s head Taiem, 
Eastchea,2) 

Bntei Pistol, Hosted, Him, B uidoliti, and Boy 

Most Puthee, hone} sweet husband, let me bung thee to 
Starnes 

List No , for my manly heait doth yearn — 

Baidolph, be blithe, — Njm, rouse thy vaunting -veins, — 
Boy, bristle thy couiage up , — foi Falstaff ho is dead, 

And we must yearn tkeiefoie 

Baid Would I were with him, wheie&ome er he is, eithei 
m heaven or m hell 1 

Most Nay, &me, he’s not m hell lie’s in Aitliui s bo 
sorn, if eiei man went to Aitliui’s bosom A made a fine 
end, (51) and. went away, an it had been an} chnstom child, N 
paited even just between twelve and one, even at the turning 
o’ the tide for aftei I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingeis ends, I knew 
there was but one way, foi his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and ’a babbled ofgieen fields'® “How now, Sn John’ 
quoth I “what, man f be o’ good cheer ” So ’a cued out 
“ God, God, God ! ” three 01 four times Now I, to com 
foit him, bid him ’a should not think of God , I hoped theie 
was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts yet 
So ’a bade me lay more clothes on his feet I put my hand 
into the bed and felt them, and they were as cold as am 
stone , then I felt to his knees, and so upward and upward, <5S> 
and all was as cold as any stone 

Nym They say he cued out of sack 
Most Ay, that ’a did 
Bmd And of w omen 
Most Nay, that s a did not 
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Boy Yes, that ’x did, and said they weie devils mcai 
nate 

Host ’A could ne\ei abide carnation , ’twas a coloui ho 
nevei liked 

Boy ’A said once, the devil would have him about women 
Host ’A did m some soit, indeed, handle women , but then 
he was lheumxtic, and talked of the whoie of Babylon 

Boy Bo you not lemembei, A saw a flea stick upon Bai 
dolph’s nose, and ’a said it was a black soul burning m hell 
file 9 

Baid Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fiie 
that’s all the uches I got m his seivice 

Nym Shall we shog° the king will be gone fiom South 
ampton 

JPist Come, let s away — hiy love, give me thy lips 
Look to my chattels and my movables 
Let senses mle, the woid is “Pitch and pay,” 

Tiust none , 

For oaths aie stiaws, men’s faiths aie wafei cakes 
And hold fast is the only dog, my duck 
Theiefoie, caieto be thy counselloi 
Go, clear thy ciystals — Yoke fellows m aims, 

Let us to Fiance , like hoise leeches, my boys, 

To suck, to suck, the veiy blood to suck 

Boy And that’s but unwholesome food, they say 
Pist Touch her soft mouth, and maich 
Baid Faiewell, hostess [Kissing hei 

Nym I cannot kiss, that is the hurnoui of it , but, adieu 
Pist Let housewifely appeal keep close, I thee command 
Host Farewell,, adieu [Exeunt 


Scene IY Fianc A loom in the Fiench King’s palace 

Flour Hi Entei the French King, attended the Dauphin, the Luke 
of Burgundy, the Constable, and othei s 

Hi King Thus come the English with full powei uponfus, 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
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Theiefoie the Dukes of Bern and of Bietagne, 

Of Biabant and ofChleans, shall makeJfoith, — 

And }ou, Pnnce Dauphin,— with all swift dispatch, 

To line and new repan oui towns of war 
With men of eouiage and with means defendant , 

Eoi England his appioaches makes as fieice 
wateis to the sucking of a gulf 
It fits us, then, to he as piovidenu 
As feai maj teach us, out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English 
Upon oui fields 

Date My most ledouhted fatliei, 

It is most meet we aim us ’gainst the foe , 

Eoi peace itself should not so dull a kmgjdom, 

Though wai noi no known quanel weie m question. 

But that defences, musteis, preparations, 

Should he maintain’d, assembled, and collected, 

As were a wai m expectation 
Theiefoie, I say ’tis meet we all go foith 
To Yiew the sick and feeble parts of Eiance 
And let us do it with no show of feai , 

No, with no moie than if we heard that England 
Weie busied with a Whitsun moms dance 
Eoi, my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptie so fantastically home 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not 

Con 0 peace, Prince Dauphin f 

You are too much mistaken m this king 
Question your grace the late amhassadois,— 

With what great state he heard then embassy, 

How well supplied with noble counsellors, 

How modest m exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution,— 

And you shall find his vanities foiespent 
Woie hut the outside of the Boman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly , 

As gaideneis do with oidure hide those loots 
That shall fiist spring and bo most delicate 

Dau Well, ’tis not so, my lord high constable , 
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But though we think it so, it is no mattei 
In cases of defence ’tis best to w eigh 
The enemy moie mighty than he seems 
So the piopoitions of defence aie fill d , 

Which, of rl) a weak and niggaidly pi ojection, 

Doth, like a misei, spoil his coat with Scanting 
A little cloth 

Fi King Think we King Hmy stiong , 

And, punces, look you stiongly aim to meet him 
The kmdied of him hath been flesh’d upon us , 

And he is bied out of that bloody stiam 
That haunted us m oui familial paths 
Witness oui too much memoiable shame 
When Ciessy battle fatally was struck, 

And all oui princes captiv’d by the hand 

Of that black name, Edwaid, Black Punce of Wales , 

Whiles that his mountain sne , m — on mountain standing, 

Dp m the air, ciown’d with the golden sun, — 

Saw his heioical seed, and smil’d to see him, 

Mangle the woik of natuie, and deface 
The patterns that by God and by Fienek fatheis 
Had twenty yeais been made This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock , and let us feat 
The native mightiness and fate of lum 

Entei a Messenger 

Mess Ambassadors fiom Hany king of England 
Do crave admittance to youi majesty 

K King We’ll give them piesent audience Go, and 
hung them 

[Exeunt Messcnr/u and cei tain Louh 
Ton see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends 

Dan Turn head, and stop puisuit , foi cowaid dogs 
Most spend then months, when what they seem to tin eaten 
Buns far before them Good my soveieign, 

Take np the English shoit , and let them know 
Of what a monaichy you aie the head 
belf loae, my liege, is not so vile a s an 
ks self neglecting 
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Re entn loids, with Eveter and Tuan 

F> King Fiona oui In other England 9(0 3) 

Exe Fiona him, and thus he greets youi majesty 
He wills yon, m the name of God Almighty, 

That you divest youiself, and lay apait 
The hoiiow’d glones, that, by gift of heaven , 

By law of natuie and of nations, Tong 
To him and to his hens , namely, the ciown, 

And all wide sti etched honoms that peitam, 

By custom and the oidmanee of times, 

Unto the ciown of Fiance That you maj know 
Tis no simstei noi no awkwaid claim, 

Pick’d fioin the woim holes of long vanish’d days, 

Hoi from the dust of old oblivion iak’d, 

He sends you this most memoiable line, [Ones a papo 
In eveiy bianch tiuly demonstiat've , 

Willing you oveilook his (,//) pedigiee 
And when you find him evenly deriv’d 
From his most fam’d of famous ancestois, 

Edwaid the Thud, he bids you then lesign 
Youi ciown and kingdom, mduectly held 
Fiom him the native and tiue challengei 
Ft King Oi else what follows ? 

Exe Bloody eonstiamt , foi if you hide the ciown 
Even m youi heaits, theie mil he lake foi it 
Theiefore m fiery (53) tempest is he coming, 

In thundei and m earthquake, like a Jove, 

That, if lequmng fail, he will compel, 

And bids you, m the bowels of the Lord, 

Deliver up the crown, and to take meicy 
On the poor souls foi whom this hungry wai 
Opens his vasty jaw s and on yom head 
Turns he the widows’ tears, the orphans’ cuts, 

The dead men’s blood, the pmmg maidens’ gionns, 

For husbands, fathers, and betrothed loveis, 

That shall he swallow’d m this eonti over sv 

This is his claim, his threatening, and my message , 

Unless the Dauphin he m piesenee heie, 

To whom expressly I bung greeting too m 
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F) King Eoi us, ye mil considei of tins fuithe 
To eophow shall 3011 bear oui full intent 
Back to otu biotkei England 

Fan E01 the Dauphin 

I stand heic foi him what to him fiom England 9 
Fie Scorn and dehance , slight legaid, contempt, 

And any thing that may not misbecome 
The mighty sendei, doth he puze you at 
Thus says my king an if youi fathei’s highness 
Do not, m giant of all demands at laige, 

Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 

He’ll call 3 on to so hot an answei of it, 

That caycs and vomby vaultages of Fiance 
Shall chide youi tiespass, and letmn 30111 mock 
In second accent of his oidnance (G0) 

Fau Say, if my fathei rendei fan leturn, 

Tt is against m3 will , foi I desire 
Nothing but odds with England to that end, 

As matching to his youth and vanity, 

I did present him with the Pans halls 

Fee He’ll make youi Pans Lonyie shake foi it, 

Weie it the mistress corat of mighty Era ope 
And, he assui’d, you’ll find a difference, 

As we, his subjects, have m wondei found, 

Between the piomise of his gieenei days 
And these he masters now now he weighs time. 

Even to the utmost gram — that you shall lead 
In youi own losses, if he stay m France 

Fi King To monow shall you know ora mind at full 
Exe Dispatch us with all speed, lest that oui lung 
Ceme here himself to question our delay , 

E01 ho is footed m this land aheady 

F) Kmg You shall be soon dispatch’d with fan condi 
tions 

A night is but small bieath and little pause 

To answer matters of this consequence [ Flow i&h Exeunt 
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Enter Chorus 

Choi Thus with, imagin’d, wing our swift scene flies, 

In motion of no less celenty 

Than that of thought Suppose that you have seen 

The well appointed king at Hampton piei (cl) 

Embark his royalty, and his biave fleet 

With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning (G9) 

Play with youi fancies , and m them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing , 

Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd , behold the threaden sails, 

Borne (f3) with th’ invisible and cieepmg wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms thiough the fui low’d sea, 

Bieastmg the lofty suige 0, do but think 
You stand upon the nvage, and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing , 

For so appeals this fleet majestical, 

Holding clue course to Haifleui Follow, follow 1 
Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy , 

And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 

Guarded with grandsnes, babies, and old women, 

Either past, or not arriv’d to, pith and puissance , 

For who is he, whose ohm is hut enrich’d 
With one appealing hail, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege , 

Behold tho -ordnance on then carnages. 

With fatal mouths gaping on glided Harfleur 
Suppose th’ ambassadoi from the Fiench comes back , 

Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with hei, to dowiy, 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms 
The offer likes not and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

[Alarum, md chambei s go of, u itlvm 
And down goes all before them Still be kind, 

And eke out our performance with your mind [Exit 
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ACT III 

Scene I Fiance Befoie Haijleui 

Alai urns Enter King Henry, Exeter, BiDroKD, Gloster, and 
Soldiers, with scaling laddeib 

K Hen Once moie unto the bieach, dear friends, once 
naoie , 

Or close the wall up with our English dead * 

In peace theie’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility 

But when the blast of war blows m our eais, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger , 

Stiffen the sinews, summon w) up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard favour’d lage 
Then lend the eye a temble aspect , 

Let it pry thiough the poitage of the head 
Like the brass cannon , let the blow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
Overhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide , 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height 1 — On, on, you noble English, (0u) 

"Whose blood is fet from fathers of war pi oof * — 

Bathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have m these paits fiom mom till even fought, 

And sheath’d their swoids foi lack of argument — 

Dishonour not your mothers , now attest 

That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you ' 

Be copy now to men (0c) of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war 1 — And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made m England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture , let us sivear 
That you are worth youi breeding which I doubt not, 
^Eor there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustie m your eyes 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
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Stiammg (r7) upon the stait The game s afoot 
Follow youi spmt 5 and, upon this charge, 

Ciy ‘ God for Haiiy, England, and Saint George ' 

{Exeunt Alamm, and chambeis go of, within 


Ente ) hh\r, Bapdolpit, Pistol, and Boy 

Baid On, on, on, on, on 5 to the hi each, to the breach f 
Nym Pray thee, coiporal, (G8) stay the knocks are too 
hot , and, for mine own pait, I have not a case of lives tho 
humom of it is too hot, that is the veiy plain song of it 
Fist The plain song is most just, foi humours do 
abound 

Knocks go and come God’s vassals drop and die , 

And sword and shield, 

In bloody field, 

Both win immortal fame 

Boy Would I were m an alehouse m London 1 I would 
gno all my fame for a pot of ale and safety 
Fist And I 

If wishes would prevail with me, 

My purpose should not fail with me, 

But thithei would I hie 
Boy As duly, but not as tiuly, 

As bird doth sing on bough 

Entei Pltjellln 

Flu Got’s plood f<70) — Up to the pleaches, you rascals * 
will you not up to the preaekes ? [Di a mg them foi waul 

Piet Be merciful, gieat duke, to men of mould } 

Abate thy rage, abate tby manly rage ’ 

Abate thy rage, gieat duke f 

Good bawcoeh, hate thy rage * use lenity, sweet chuck • 

Nym These be good humom s ! — your honour luns bad 
humours (71) {Exeunt Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol, followed 
by Fluellen 

Boy As young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers I am hoy to them all three hut all they three, 

° Knocks go and come &c ] This fragment and tho fragments wit 
follow, belong to ballad (or ballads) no longer extant 
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though they -would serve me, could not be mau to me, for, 
indeed, three such antics do not amount to a man For 
Baidolph, — he is -white hveied and led faced, by the means 
wheieof ’a faces it out, but fights not Foi Pistol, — he hath 
a killing tongue and a quiet sword, by the means wheieof 
’a breaks words, and keeps whole weapons Foi Nym, — he 
hath heard that men of few words aie the best men , and 
therefoie he scorns to say his piajeis, lest 'a should be 
thought a cowaid but his few bad woids aie matched with 
as few good deeds, foi ’a nevei bioke any man’s head but his 
own, and that was against a post when he was diunk They 
will steal any thing, and call it pui chase Baidolph stole a 
lute case, boie it twelve leagues, and sold it foi thiee half 
pence Nym and Baidolph aie sworn biotheis m filching, 
and m Calais they stole a file shovel I knew by that piece 
of service the men would carry coals They would have me 
as familiar with men’s pockets as then gloves or then hand 
kercheis which makes much against my manh-ood, if I 
should take fiom another’s pocket to put into mine , foi it 
is plain pocketing up of wiongs I must leave them, and 
seek some bettei service their villany goes against my weak 
stomach, and theiefoie I must cast it up [Exit 

Meentei Fluei lew, Gower following 

Gow Captain Fluellen, you must come piesently to the 
mines , the Duke of Glostei would speak with you 

Flu To the mines 1 tell you the duke, it is not so goot to 
come to the mines , foi, look you, the mines is not according 
to the disciplines of the wars (72) the concavities of it is not 
sufficient, for, look you, th’ atkveisaiy — you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you — is diggt himself foui yard under 
the countermines by Cheshu, I think ’a will plow up ah, if 
there is not better dnections 

Gou> The Duke of Gloster, to whom the oidei of the 
siege is given, is altogether dneeted by an Irishman, — a veiy 
valiant gentleman, 1’ faith 

Flu It is Captain Maemoms, is it not 9 
Gow I think it he 

Flu By Gheshn, he is an ass, as m the ’orld. {7S) I will 
verify as much in his peaid he has no moie dnections in the 
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tine disciplines of the wars, look you, of the Roman, disci 
plmes, than is a puppy dog 

Gow Heie ’a comes , and the Scots captain, Captain 
Jamy, with him 

Flu Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentleman, 
that is certain , and of gieat expedition and knowledge m th’ 
auncient wais, upon my particular knowledge of his direc 
tions by Cheshu, he will maintain his aigument as well as 
any military man m the ’oild, m the disciplines of the pm 
tine wais of the Romans 

Fntei Maomqrris and Jamy 

Jamy I say gude day, Captain Fluellen 

Flu Got den to youi worship, goot Captain Jamy (71) 

Gow How now, Captain Macmorns ! have you quit the 
mines ? have the pioners given o’er ? 

Mac By Chnsh, la, tish ill done , the woik ish give over, 
the trompet sound the letieat By my hand, I sweai, and 
my father s soul, the woik i&h ill done , it ish give over I 
would have blowed up the town, so Chnsh save me, la, m an 
horn 0, tish ill done, tish ill done, by my hand, tish ill 
done 1 

Flu Captain Macmorns, I peseech you now, will you 
voutsafe me, look you, a few disputations with you, as paitly 
touching oi concerning the disciplines of the; wais, the Roman 
wars, m the way of aigument, look you, and fuendly com 
munication , partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for the 
satisfaction, look you, of my mind, as touching the duection 
of the mihtaiy discipline , that is the point 

Jamy It sail be vaiy gude, gude feith, gude captains 
baith and I sail quit you with gude leve, as I may pick 
occasion , that sail I, mary 

Mac It is no time to discourse, so Chnsh save me the 
day is hot) and the weather, and the wars, and the king, and 
the dukes (7u) it is no time to discourse The town is he 
seeched, and the tiompet call ns to the breach , and we talk, 
and, by Chrish, do nothing ’tis shame foi us all so God sa’ 
me, ’tis, shame to stand still , it is shame, by my hand and 
there is throats to he cut, and works to he done , and there 
ish nothing done, so Chnsh sa’ me, la 
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Jamy By tbe mess, eie theme eyes of mine take them 
selves to slomber, ail do glide seivice, or ail lig i’ the giund 
foi it, ay, or go to death, and ai’l pay ’t (76> as valoionsly 
as I may, that sail I sueily do, that is the breff and the 
long Maiy, I wad full fain heaid (77) some question ’tween 
you ’tway 

Flu Captain Macmoms, I think, look you, undei yom 
collection, theie is not many of youi nation — 

Mac Of my nation ,C78) What ish my nation ? what ish 
my nation? Who talks of my nation ish a villain, and a 
basteid, and a knave, and a lascal 

Flu Look you, if you take the mattei othenvise than is 
meant, Captain Macmoms, peiadventure I shall think you do 
not use me with that affability as m discretion you ought to 
use me, look you , being as goot a man as youiself, both m 
the disciplines of wars, and m the denvation of my buth, and 
m othei paiticulanties 

Mac I do not know you so good a man as myself so 
Chiisk save me, I will cut off yom head 

Grow Gentlemen both, you will (79) mistake each othei 
Jamy A' that’s a foul fault [. A pai ley sounded 

Gou The town sounds a parley 

Flu Captain Macmoms, when there is more pettei op 
poitumty to be lequired, look you, X will be so pold as to tell 
you I know the disciplines of wais, and theie is an end 

[Exeunt 


Scene II The same Befoie the gate ? ofITaifiem 

The Governor and some Citizens on the nails , the English foices 
Mow Ente, King Hemu and Jus Train 

K Hen How yet lesolbes the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit 
Therefore,. to our best meiey give yourselves , 

Or, like ta men proud of destruction, 

Defy us to our worst for, as I am a soldier, C80) 

A name that, m iaj thoughts, becomes me best, 

If I begin the battery once again. 
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I will not leave the half achieved Harfleur 

Till m her ashes she he buried 

The gates of meicy shall be all shut up , 

And the flesh’d soldier, — lough and hard of heart, — 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell , mowing like grass 
Your fiesh fair vngins and youi floweimg infants 
What is it then to me, if impious war, — 

Array’d m flames, like to the punce of fiends, — 

Do, with his srniich d complexion, all fell feats 
Enlmk’d to waste and desolation ? 

What is’t to me, when you youi selves are cause,. 

If youi pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and foicmg violation ? 

What lem can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fieice caieer ? 

We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon tlr’ enraged soldiers m their spoil, 

As send piecepts to the leviathan 

To come ashore Theiefore, you men of Harfleur, 

Take pity of youi town and of youi people, 

Whiles yet my soldieis aie m my command , 

Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 

O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady muidei, csl) spoil, and villany 

If not, why, m a moment, look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 

Defile®' 0 the locks of youi shrill shrieking daughters , 

Your fatheis taken by the silver beaids, 

And then most leveient heads dash’d to the walls, 
Youi naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad motheis with then howls confus’d 
Do bieak the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod’s bloody hunting slaughtermen 
What say you ? Will you yield, and this avoid ? 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroy’d ? 

Goi Our expectation hath this day an end 
Tfie Dauphin, whom of succoui we entreated, 
Eeturns us, that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege Therefore, dread king, 
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We yield om town and lives to thy soft mercy 
Enter our gates, dispose of us and ouis, 

Eoi we no longei aie defensible 

K Hen Open your gates — Come, uncle Exeter, 

Go you and entei Haifleui , there lemam, 

And fortify it stiongly ’gainst the Fiench 
Use meicy to them all Eoi us, deal uncle,- — 

The wmtei coming on, and sickness gi owing 
Upon om soldieis, — well letne to Calais 
To night in Harfleui 'will we be youi guest, 

To moirow for the march aie we addiest 

[Flow ish The King, dc entei the town 


Scene III Rouen A i oom in the palace 
Entei Katharine and Alice 

Kath Alice , tu as cte en Angletei i e, et tu pai les hen le 
langage 

Alice Un pen, maclavie 

Kath Jetepi le m’enseignez , tl faut que fappi enne a par- 
ler Comment appdez %ous la mam en Anglais 2 
Alice La mam 2 elle est appelee de hand 
Kath De hand Et les jloigts 2 

Alice Les doigts 2 mafoi, foublie les doigts , maisje me 
souviendrai Les doigts 2 je pense qvhls sont appeles de fin 
gres , oui, de fingies 

Kath La mam, de hand , les doigts , de fingres Je pense 
que je sms le bon ecohei , fai gagne deux mots d’ Anglais rite 
ment Comment appdez ions les ongles 2 

Alice, Les ongles 2 nous les appdons de nails 
Kath De bails Ecoutez , dites moi, sigepaile hen de 
hand, de fingres, et de nails 

Alice (Test hen did, madams, il estfoi t Ion Anglais 

Kath Kites tnoi V Anglais pom le has 

Alice De arm, madams 

Kath Etle coude 2 

Alice De elbow 

Kath De elbow Je m’en fais la repetition de tons les 
mots que nous m'avez appns des a present 
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Alice II est hop difficile, madame, coinme je pense 
Kath Excusez moi, Alice, ccoutez de hand, ci.e fingies, 
do nails, do aim, de bilbow 
Alice De elbow, madame 

Kath 0 Seigneui Dieu, je m’en oubhe 1 de elbow Com 
ii ent app< le v vous le col 2 
Alice De neck, (8J) madame 
Kath De nick Et le menton 2 
Alice De ohm 

Kath De sin Le col , de nick , le menton, de sm 
Alice Om Saaf voti e honneui , eniei ite, tons pi ononcez 
les mots aussi dioit qae les natifs d'Angletei i e 

Kath Je ne doute point d'appiendie, pai la giace de 
Dieu , et en peu de temps 

Mice N' aces vous pas dcja oublie ce qae je ious ai en 
»eignc 2 

Kath Non, ye i ecitei ai a vous pi omptement de hand, de 
fingies, de mails, — 

Alice De nails, madame 
Kath De nails, de aim, de ilbow 
Alice Saufioti e honneui , de elbow 
Kath Amsi dis-jc de elbow, de nick, et de sm Com 
ment appelez tons le pied et laiohet 
Alice De foot, madame et de coun 
Kath De foot et de coun ? 0 Seigneui Dieu f ce sont mots 
dc sou mauvais, coiruptible , gios , et vmpudigue, et non pom 
les dames dlionneur d'usei je ne voudi ais pi ononcer ces mots 
dev ant les seigneui s de France pom tout le monde Ilfaui 
de foot et de coun neanmoms Je i ecitei ai une autiefois 
ma legon ensemble de hand, de fingres, de nails, de aim, de 
elbow, de nick, de sm, de foot, de coun 
Alice Excellent, madame ! 

Kath C’est assez pour une fois allons nous a dinci 

[Exeunt 


Scene IV The same Anoihei i oom m the same 

Eniei the Drench King, the Dauphin, Duke of Bourbon, the Con 
stable of Branee, and others 

Fi King ’Tis certain he hath pass’d the nyer Somme 
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Con And li lie Tie not fought -withal, my loid, 

Let ns not live m France , let ns quit all, 

And give onr vineyards to a haibaious people 
Dau 0 Dieu viiant 1 shall a few spiays of us, 

The emptying of oui fathers’ lnxuiy, 

Our scions, put m wild and savage stock, 

Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 

And oveilooL their giafteis ? 

Bow Noimans, but bastaid Noimans, Noiman bastaids ' 
Mott de met nc ' if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom, 

To buy a slobbery and a duty faim 
In that nook shotten isle of Albion 

Con Dieu de batailles > whence have the} this mettle ? (8t) 
Is not then climate foggy, law, and dull , 

On whom, as m despite, the sun looks pale 
Killing their fiuit with fiowns ? Can sodden water, 

A dieneh foi sur lem’d jades, then bailej bioth, 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 

Seem fiosty ? 0, foi honour of oui land, 

Let us not hang like loping icicles 

Upon oui houses’ thatch , 1 m whiles a more fiosty people 

Sweat drops of gallant youth m oui nch fields, — 

Door we may cs6) call them m then native loids f 
Dau By faith and honour, 

Oui madams mock at us, and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out, and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 
To new stoie Fiance with bastaid waiuois 

Bow They bid us to the English dancing schools, 

And teach la\oltas high and swift coiantos , 

Saying our giaco is only m oui heels. 

And that we aie most lofty runaways 

Kt King Where is Montjoy the herald ^ speed him hence. 
Let him greet England with oni sharp defiance — 

Up, princes ’ and, with spirit of honoui edg’d 
More sharpei than youi s woids, hie to the field 
Charles Delabieth/ 87) high constable of Erance, 

You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Bern, 
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Alencon, Biabant, Bai, and Burgundy , 

Jaques Chatillon, Rambuies, Yaudemont, 

Beaumont, Giandpie, Roussi, and Eauconbeig, 

Eoix/ 88 ’ Lestiale, Bouciqualt, and Chaiolois , 

Higli dukes, great pnnces, baions, lords, and knights/ 80 ’ 
Bor youi gieat seats, now quit you of gieat shames 
B'u Hany England, that sweeps thiough oui land 
With pennons painted m the blood of Haifleui 
Bush on his host, as doth the melted snou 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his iheum upon 
§1-0 down upon him, — you have power enough, — 

And m a captive chanot into Rouen 
Bung him om pusonei 

Con This becomes the great 

Bonj am I his numbeis aie so few, 

His soldiers sick, and famish’d m then maick , 

Eoi I am suie, when he shall see om ai my, 

He’ll diop his heait into the sink of feai, 

And, for achievement, offei us his lansom (90) 

Fi King Theiefoie, loid constable, haste on Montjoy , 
And let him say to England, that we send 
To know what willing lansom he will give — 

Pnnce Dauphin, you shall stay with us m Bouen 
Kau Not so, I do beseech youi ma]esty 
F) King Be patient , foi you shall lomain with us — 
Now forth, lord constable, and pimees all, 

And quickly bung us word of England’s fall [Ecuint 


Scene Y The English cam p in Picardy 

Enter, severally , Gower and Elwcllbx 
t Oow How now, Captain Eluellen f come you from the 
bridge ? 

Flu 1 assrne you, there is v^ry excellent services com- 
mitted at the pudge 

Cow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 
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Flu The Duke of Exetei is as magnanimous as Aga 
memnon , and a man that I love and honoui with my soul, 
and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living, 
and my utteimost powei he is not — Got he piaised and 
plessed ' — any huit m the ’oild , hut keeps the pudge most 
valiantly, with excellent discipline Theie is an auncient 
theie at the pudge, (91) — I think m my veiy conscience he is 
as valiant a man as Maik Antony , and he is a man of no es 
timation in the ’oild , hut I did see him do gallant service 
Qow What do you call him ^ 

Flu He is called Auncient Pistol 
Goto X know him not 
Flu Here is the man 

Entei Pistol 

Fist Captain, I thee beseech to do me favouis 
The Duke of Exetei doth love thee well 

Flu Ay, I piaise Got , and I have mented some love at 
his hands 

Fist Baidolph, a soldiei firm and sound of heart, 

Of «2) }y Qxom valoui, hath, hy ciuel fate, 

And giddy Eortune’s furious fickle wheel, — 

That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the lolhng restless stone, — 

Flu By youi patience, Auncient Pistol Fortune is 
painted plind, with a muffler afoie her eyes, to signify to 
you that Fortune is plind , and she is painted also with a 
wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that she is 
■turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and vanation and 
her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls — m good tiuth, the poet makes 
a nadst excellent description of it Fortune is an excellent 
moial 

Fist Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him ,* 
For he hath stol’n a pax, and hanged must ’a be, — 

A damned death * 

° Fortune is Bardolphs foe , (Aid fi owns on him ] 1 Conveys an allusion 
to the famous old ballad ‘ Fortune ray ioe — 

‘ Foi tune my foa, vrhj dost thou frown on me v ’ Sxaxpttox 
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Let gallows gape for dog , let man go fiee, 

And let not hemp his is mdpipe suffoeate 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price 

Theiefoie, go speak, — the duke will heai thy voice , 

And let not Baidolph’s vital thiead be cut 
With edge of penny coid and vile lepioach 
Speak, captain, foi his life, and I will thee requite 

Flu Auncient Pistol, I do paitly undeistand your mean 
mg 

Fist Why, then, lejoice theiefoie 
Flu Ceitamly, auncient, it is not a thing to rejoice at 
foi if, look you, he weie my piothei, I would desne the duke 
to use his goot pleasuie, and put him to execution , foi dis 
cipline ought to be used 

Pist Die and be damn’d f and fico foi® 8) thy friendship f 
Jf lu It is well 

Fist The fig of Spam f [ 'Exit 

Flu Yery goot 

Goio Why, this is an auant counterfeit rascal, I remem 
bei him now , a bawd, a cutpuise 

Flu I’ll assure you, ’a uttered as piave ’oids at the pndge 
as you shall see m a summei’s day But it is very well, w hat 
he has spoke to me, that is well, I wan ant you, when time is 
serve 

Goiv Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a logue, that now and 
then goes to the wais, to giace himself, at his return into 
London, under the foim of a soldier And such fellows are 
peifect in the great commanders’ names and they will learn 
you by lote where sei vices weie done, — at such and such a 
sconce, at such a breach, at such a convoy , who came off 
biavely, who was shot, who disgraced, what teims the enemy 
stood on , and this they con perfectly m the plnase of war, 
which they tuck up with new tuned oaths (W and what a 
heard of the general’s cut, and a hornd suit of the camp, 
will do among foaming bottles and ale washed wits, is won 
derful to he thought on But you must learn to know such 
slanders of tho age, or else you may be maivellously mistook 
Flu I tell you what, Captain Gower,* — I do perceive he 
is not the man that he would gladly make show to the orld 
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he is if I find a hole m his coat, I will tell him mj mind 
[Drum uitlmi J Haik you, the lung is coming, and I must 
speak with him fiom the pudge 

Enter King HcxrY, Gioster, and feoldieis 
Got pless your majesty 1 

K Hen How now, Fluellen 1 cam’st thou fiom the 
budge ? 

Flu Ay, so please youi majesty The Duke of Exetei 
has veij gallantly maintained the pudge the Fiench is gone 
off, look you , and theie is gallant and most prave passages 
mairy, th’ athveisaiy was have possession of the pudge, but 
he is enfoiced to letne, and the Duke of Exetei is mastei of 
the pudge I can tell your majesty, the duke is a piave man 
K Hen What men have you lost Fluellen 9 
Flu The peidition of th’ athveisaiy hath been veiy great, 
leasonable gieat many, foi my pait, I think the duke hath 
lost never a man, but one that is like to be executed foi 
lobbing a chuich, — one Baidolph, if your majesty know the 
man his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and 
flames o’ fiie and his lips plows at his nose, and it is like a 
coal of fiie, sometimes plue and sometimes led, but his nose 
is executed, and his file’s out 

K Hen We would have all such offendeis so cut oft — ■ 
and we give express chaige that, m oui maiches through the 
countij , theie be nothing compelled from the villages, nothing 
taken but paid foi, none of the French upbraided or abused 
m disdainful language , for when lenity and cruelty play foi 
a kingdom, the gentlei gamestei is the soonest winner 

Tucket soundb Enter Montjoy 

Mont You know me by my habit 
K Hen Well, then, I know thee what shall I know of 
thee? 

Mont My master’s mind 
K Hen Unfold it 

Mont Thus says my lung — Say thou to Hairy of Eng 
land Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep, advantage 
is a better soldier than rashness Tell him, we could have 
rebuked him at Harfieui, but that we thought not good to 
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bruise an mjuiy till it were full upe — now we speak upon 
our cue, and oui voice is imperial England sliall i»epent his 
folly, see his weakness, and adume our suffeiance Bid him, 
theiefoie, considei of his lansom, which must piopoition 
the losses we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the dis 
grace we have digested, which, m weight to le answei, his 
pettiness would bow under Foi our losses, his exchequei is 
too pool , foi the effusion of oui blood, the mustei of his 
kingdom too faint a numbei , and foi oui disgrace, his own 
person, kneeling at oui feet, but a weak and woithless satis 
faction To this add defiance and tell him, foi conclusion, 
he hath betrayed his followed, whose condemnation is pio 
aounced So fai my king and master , so much my office 

K Hen What is thy name ? I know thy quality 

Mont Montjoy 

K Hen Thou dost thy office fairly Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king, — I do not seek him now , 

But could be willing to maich on to Calais 
Without impeachment foi , to say the sooth, — 

Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of ciaft and vantage, — 

My people aie with sickness much enfeebled , 

My numbers lessen’d , and those few I have, 

Almost no bettei than so many French , 

Who when they weie m health, I tell thee, herald, 

I thought upon one pan of English legs 

Did maick C96) thiee Fienchmen — Yet, foi give me, God, 

That I do biag thus 1 — this youi an of Fiance 
Hath blown that vice m me, I must repent 
Ho, therefore, tell thy mastei heie I am , 

My ransom is this fiail and woithless trunk, 

My army but a weak and sickly guaid 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

Though France himself and such another neighbour, 

Stand in oui way There’ s for thy labour, Montjoy 

[Ones a inn sc 

Gb, bid thy mastei well advise himself 
If we may pass, we will , if we he hmdei’d, 

We shall your tawny giound with yonr red blood 
Discolour and so, 3k$tmtjoy, fare yon well 
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The sum of all our answer is but this 
We would not seek a battle, as we aie , 

Noi, as we aie, we say, we will not shun it 
So tell youi mastei 

Mont I shall delivei so Thanks to youi highness [IJrit 
Glo I hope they will not come upon us now 
K lien We aie m God’s hand, brothei, not m thens 
March to the budge, it now diaws towaid night — • 

Beyond the nvei we’ll encamp oui selves, 

And on to monow bid them maieh away [Ei ivt 


Scene YI The French camp, neai Agmcouit 

Erde') the Constable of Trance, Me Lord Bambures, the Duke of 
Orleans, the Dauphin, and othei <? 

Con Tut f I have the best aimoui of the woild — Wo ild 
it were day ’ 

OH You have an excellent aimoui, but let my koise 
have his due 

Con It is the best horse of JEuiope 

Oil Will it nevei be morning? 

Fau My Loid ot Orleans, and my lord high constable, 
you talk of horse and aimoui, — 

Orl You aie as well provided of both as any pnneo m 
the world 

Dau What a long night is this ’ — I will not change m , 
hoise with any that tieads but on foui pasterns <96) Ca, ha ' 
he bounds from the earth, as if his entrails weie hai s, It 
chmal volant, the Pegasus, qin a les nannu de feu r When I 
bestride him, I soai, I am a hawk he trots the an , the earth 
sings when he touches it , the basest bum of his hoof is more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes 

Orl He’s of the colour of the nutmeg 

Fan And of the heat of the gmgei It is a beast for 
Peiseus he is pure air and file, and the dull elements of 
eaith and water never appeal m him, but only m patient 
stillness while his ridei mounts him he is, indeed, a ho ce , 
and all other jades you may call beasts. 
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Con Indeed, my loid, it is a most absolute and excellent 
hoiso 

Dau It is the pimce of palfieys , bis neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and bis countenance enforces homage 
Oil No moie, cousin 

Dau Nay, the man bath no wit that cannot, fiom the 
using of the laik to the lodging of the lamb, vaiy deseived 
piaise on my palfiey it is a theme as fluent as the sea, turn 
the sands into eloquent tongues, and my horse is aigument 
foi them all ’tis a subject foi a soveieign to leason on, and foi 
a soveieign s soveieign to ude on , and foi the woild, familial 
to us and unknown, to lay apait then paiticular functions, 
ancf wonder at him I once writ a sonnet m his praise, and 
began thus “Wondei of natuie,” — 

Oil I have heaid a sonnet begin so to one’s mistiess 
Dau Then did they imitate that which I composed to my 
couiser, for my hoise is my mistiess 
Oil Your mistiess beais well 

Dau Me well , which is the piescnpt piaise and peifec- 
tion of a good and particulai mistiess 

Con Ma foi, m methought yesterday your mistiess 
shrewdly shook youi back 

Dau So, peihaps, did yours 
Con Mine was not bridled 

Dau 0, then, belike she was old and gentle, and you 
iode, like a kern of Ii eland, youi French hose off, and m 
youi stiait stiossers 

Con You have good judgment m horsemanship 
Dau Be warned by me, then they that nde so, and lide 
not wanly, fall into foul bogs I had rathei have my hoise 
to my mistiess 

Con I had as lief have my mistiess a jade 
Dau I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears her® 33 own 
hair* 

Con I could make as true a boast as that, if I had a sow 
to my mistiess 

Dau Lq cfaen est letoume a sonpiopie lomissenient, et 
la tnue lavee an bom bw thou make^t use of any thing 
Con Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress , oi any 
such proverb, so little km to the purpose 
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Bam My loid constable, the aimour that I saw m youi 
tent to night, — aie those stais or suns upon it? 

Con Stais, my loicl 

Dan Some of tliem will fall to-monow, I hope 
Con And yet my sky shall not want 
Dan That may he, foi you beai a many supeifluously, 
and ’tweie moie honoui some weie away 

Con Even as youi hoise bems youi piaisos , who would 
tiot as well, weie some of youi biags dismounted 

Dcm Would I weie able to load him with his desert l — 
Will it nevei be day ? — I wil] tiot to monow a mile, and my 
way shall be paved with English faces 

Con I will not say so, for fear I should be faced oui? of 
my way but I would it weie morning, for I would fam be 
about the eais of the English 

Bam Who will go to hazaid with me foi twenty prisoners ? 
Con You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you have 
them 

Dau ’Tis midnight , I’ll go aim myself [Exit 

Oil The Dauphin longs foi morning 
Bam He longs to eat the English 
Con I think he will eat all he kills 
O) l By the white hand of my lady, he’s a gallant pnnce 
Con Swear by hei foot, that she may tread out the oath 
Orl He is, simply, the most active gentleman of Erance 
Con Doing is activity , and he will still be doing 
Oil He never did harm, that I heaid of 
Con Noi will do none to morrow he will keep that good 
name still 

Orl I know him to he valiant 

Con I was told that by one that knows him better than 
you 

Orl What’s he ? 

Con Many, he told me so himself, and he said he cared 
not who knew it 

Orl He needs not , it is no hidden virtue in him 
Con By my faith, sir, hut it is , never any body saw it 
but his lackey ’tis a hooded valour , and when it appears, it 
will hate 

Orl 111 will never said well 
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Con I will cap that pioveib with — Theie is flattery m 
friendship 

0) l And I will take up that with — Give the devil his due 
Con Well placed theie stands your fuend foi the devil 
have at the veiy eye of that pioveib, with — A pox of the 
devil 

Oil You aie the better at pioverbs, by how much — A 
fool’s bolt is soon shot 

Con You have shot over 

0) l 5 Tis not the fust time you weie oveishot 

Eiitei a Messenger 

™ Mess My loid high constable, the English he within fif 
teen bundled paces of youi tents 

Con Who hath measuied the giound ? 

Mess The Loid Grandpre 

Con A valiant and most expert gentleman — Would it 
weie day [ — Alas, pool Hany of England 1 he longs not foi 
the dawning, as we do 

Oi l What a wi etched and peevish fellow is this King of 
England, to mope with his fat brained followers so fai out of 
his knowledge 1 

Con If the English had any apprehension, they would 
run away 

0 j l That they lack, for if their heads had any mtellec 
tual armoui, they could nevei wear such heavy head pieces 
Ram That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures, then mastiffs are of unmatchable couiage 

Oil Foolish curs, that lun winking into the mouth of a 
Bussian hear, and have then heads crushed like rotten apples 1 
You may as well say, that’s a valiant flea that dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a lion 

Con Just, just , and the men do sympathize with the 
mastiffs m robustious and rough coming on, leaving their 
Wits with their wives and then give them great meals of 
beef, and iron and steel, they Will eat like wolves, and fight 
like devils 

Orl Ay, but these English are shiewdly out of beef 
Con Then shall we find to morrow they have only sto- 
machs to eat, and none to fight Now is it time to arm, 
come, shall we about it ? 
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0? l It is now two o’clock but, let me see, — by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen [Exeunt 


JSntei Chorus 

Choi Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When cieepmg murmui and the poimg daik 
Fills the wide vessel of the univeise 
Eiom camp to camp, tkiougk the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either aimy stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost leceive 
The secret whispeis of each othei’s watch 
Ene answers fire , and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umbei’d face 
Steed threatens steed, m high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull eai , and from the tents, 

The armorers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing nvets up, 

Give dieadful note of piepaiation 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name (100) 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and over lusty French 
Do the low lated English play at dice , 

And chide the cripple taidy gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger , and their gesture sad 

Investing lank lean cheeks, and war worn coats, (W1) 

Presenteth uo<>) them unto the gazing moon 

So many hoirid ghosts 0, now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this lum’d band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Let him cry, tf Praise and glory on his head 
For forth he gees -and visits all his host. 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 
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And calls them biotheis, friends, and countiymen 
Upon his loyal face theie is no note 
How diead an aimy hath emounded him , 

Noi doth he dedicate one jot of colom 
Unto the weaiy and all watched night , 

But fleshly looks, and ovei beais attaint 
With cheeiful semblance and sweet majesty, 

That eveiy wietch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfoit fiom his looks 
A laigess umveisal, like the sun, 

His libel al eye doth give to eveiy one, 

Thawing cold feai Then, mean and gentle all, ao8) 

Bbliold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Hairy m the night 
And so oui scene must to the battle fiy 
Wheie — 0 foi pity ' — we shall much disgiace 
With foui 01 five most vile and lagged foils, 

Bight ill dispos d, m brawl ndiculous, 

The name of Agmcourt Yet, sit and see , 

Minding tine things by what then mockenes be [Exit. 


ACT IY 

Scene I France The English camp at Agmcom t 

Entei King Henry, Bedford, and Gloster. 

K Hen Glostei, ’tis true that we aie m great dangei , 
The gieater therefore should oui courage be — 

Good morrow, brothei Bedfoid — God Almighty * 

Theie is some soul of goodness m things evil, 

Would men obseivmgly distil it out , 

Foi oui bad neighbour makes us early stuiers, 

Which is both healthful and good husbandry 
Besides, they aie our outward consciences, 

And preacheis to us all, admonishing 
That we should chess us fairly fin: our end 
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Thus may we gathei honey fiom the weed, 

And make a moial of the devil himself 

Ente i Erpusgham 

Good monow, old Sn Thomas Eipmgham 
A good soft pillow foi that good whiie head 
Weie hettei than a churlish tuif of Fiance 

Eip Not so, my liege this lodging likes me hettei, 
Since I may say, “ Now lie I like a king ” 

K Hen ’Tis good foi men to love their piesent pams 
Upon example , so the spirit is eas’d 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Bieak up their diowsy giave, and newly move 

With casted slough and fiesh legenty 

Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas — Biotheis both, 

Commend me to the punces m oui camp , 

Do my good moirow to them , and anon 
Desire them all to my pavilion 
Glo We shall, my liege 
Eip Shall I attend your giace ? 

R Hen No, my good knight , 

Go with my brotheis to my loids of England 
I and my bosom must debate awhile, 

And then X would no other company 

Erp The Lord m heaven bless thee, noble Hairy i 

[ Exeunt Glostei , Bedford , and Eipingham 
K Hen God-a mercy, old heart » thou speak’st cheerfully 

Enter Pistol 

Pist Qiu m la ? 

K Hen A friend 

Pist Discuss unto me , art thou officei ? 

Or art thou base, common, and populai ? 

K Hen I am a gentleman of a company 
PiBt Trail’s! thou the puissant pike ? 

K Hen Even so What aie you 9 
Pist As good a gentleman as the emperor 
K Hen Then you are a better than the king 
Pist The king s a baweoek, and a heart of gold, 
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Of paients good, of fist most valiant 
I lass his duty shoe, and fiom my heart stungs 
I love the lovely bully — What is thy name ? 

K Hen Hany le Boi 
Pist Le Boy f 

A Cornish name ait thou of Cornish ciew *> 

K Hen No, I am a Welshman 
Fist Know’st thou Fluellen ? 

K Hen Yes 

Pist Tell him, I’ll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon Saint Davy’s day 

K Hen Do not you wear youi daggei m your cap that 
day, lest he knock that about youis 
Pist Art thou his friend ? 

K Hen And his kinsman too 
Pist The fico ao4) foi thee, then * 

K Hen I thank you God he with you } 

Pist My name is Pistol call’d [Exit 

K Hen It sorts well with your fieiceness 

Entei Fluellen and Cower, seven ally 
Goto Captain Fluellen 1 

Fin, So f in the name of Cheshu Chust, speak lowei aofi) 
It is the greatest admiration m the universal ’oild, when the 
true and auncient pierogatifs and laws of the wars is not 
kept if you would take the pains but to examine the wars of 
Pompey the Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that there 
is no tiddle-taddle nor pibble pabble m Pompey’s camp , I 
Warrant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and 
the cares of it, and the foims of it, and the sobriety of it, and 
the modesty of it, to be other wise* 

Goto Why, the enemy is loud , you heard him all night 
Flu If the enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a pratmg 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, 
be an ass, and a fool, and a prating coxcomb,— m your own 
conscience, now? 

Gow I will speak lower 

Flu I pray you, and peseech you, that you will 

[Exeunt Gower mid Fluellen 
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K Hen Though, it appeal a little out of fashion, 

Theie is much cue and valour m this Welshman 

Enter Bates, Court, and Williams 

Coui l Biothei John Bates, is not that the morning which 
breaks yondei ? 

Bates I think it be but we have no gieat cause to desire 
the appioach of day 

Will We see yondei the beginning of the day, but I 
think we shall never see the end of it — Who goes theie? 

K Hen A faend 

Will IJndei what captain seive you ? 

K Hen Under Su Thomas 0065 Eipmgham 

Will A good old commander and a most kind gentleman 
I pray you, what thinks he of oui estate ? 

K Hen Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look to 
be washed off the nest tide 

Bates He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

K Hen No , nor is it not meet he should Fol, though 
I speak it to you, I think the king is but a man, as I am the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me , the element shows to 
him as it doth to me , all his senses have but human condi- 
tions his ceiemomes laid by, m his nakedness he appears 
but a man, and though his affections are higher mounted 
than ouis, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing Therefore when he sees leason of feais, as we do, his 
ieais, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are yet, m 
reason, no man should possess him with any appearance of 
fear, lest he, by showing it, should disheaiten his army 

Bates He may show what outwaid courage he will, but 
I Relieve, as cold a night as ’tis, he could wish himself m 
Thames up to the neck, — and so I would he weie, and I by 
him, at all adventures, so we were quit heie 

K Hen By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the 
king I think he would not wish himself any wheie but 
where he is 

Bates Then I would he weie here alone, so should he 
be sure to be ransomed, and a many pool men s lives saved 

K Hen I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish him 
here alone, howsoever you speak this, to feel other men’s 
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m the king’s company,— his cause being just, and Ins quairel 
bonouiable 

Tf ill That’s more than we know 

Bates Ay, or moie ao 1 than we should seek aftei , foi 
we know enough, if we know we aie the king’s subjects if 
his cause be wrong, oui obedience to the king wipes the cume 
of it out of us 

Will But if the cause be not good, the king himself hath 
a heavy leckonmg to make, when all those legs and aims and 
heads, chopped off m battle / 100 shall join together at the 
lattei day, and cry all, “ We died at such a place some 
weaung , some ciying foi a surgeon , some, upon then wives 
left pool behind them , some, upon the debts they owe , some, 
upon then childien lawly left I am afeaid theie aie few 
die well that die m battle , <10tl> for how can they charitably 
dispose of any thing, when blood is then argument? Now, 
if these men do not die well, it will be a black matter foi the 
kmg that led them to it, who to disobey weie against all 
proportion of subjection 

K Hen So, if a son, that is by his father sent about mei 
chandise, do sinfully miscany upon the sea, the imputation 
of his wickedness, by youi rule, should be imposed upon his 
father that sent him 01 if a servant, under his master’s com 
mand tianspoiting a sum of money, be assailed by robbers, 
and die m many 11 reconciled iniquities, you may call the 
business of the master the author of the seivant s damnation 
—but this is not so the king is not bound to answer the 
particular endings of his soldieis, the father of his son, noi 
the mastei of his seivant , for they purpose not then death, 
when they puipose their services 'Besides, there is no kmg, 
be his cause never so spotless, if it come to the arbitiement 
of swords, can try it out with all unspotted soldiers some 
peradventure have on them the guilt of premeditated and 
contuved murder , some, of beguiling virgins with the broken 
seals of perjury , some, making the wais their bulwark, that 
have before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
jobbery Now, if these men have defeated the law and out 
run native punishment, though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly horn God war is his beadle* war is his 
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vengeance , so that lieie men aie punished foi befoie breach 
of the king’s laws m now the king’s quanel wheie they feared 
the death, they have borne life away , and wheie they would 
be safe, they peush then if they die unprovided, no more 
is the king guilty of then damnation, than he was befoie 
guilty of those impieties foi tho which they aie now visited 
Every subject’s duty is the king’s , but eveiy subject’s soul 
is his own Theiefoie should eveiy soldiei m the wais do as 
eveiy sick man m his bed, — wash eveiy mote out of his con 
science and dying so, death is to him advantage , or not 
dying, the time was blessedly lost wheiem such piepaiation 
was gained and in him that escapes, it weie not sin to 
think that, making Grod so free an offer, he let him outlive 
that day to see his greatness, and to teach others how they 
should piepaie 

Will ’Tis certain / 1105 every man that dies ill, the ill is ttll> 
upon his own head, — the king is not to answer it 

Bates I do not desire he should answer for me , and yet 
I determine to fight lustily for him 

K Sen I myself heard the king say he would not be 
ransomed 

Will Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheeifully but 
when our throats aie cut, he may be ransomed, and we ne’er 
the wiser 

K Sen If I live to see it, I will never trust his woid 
after 

Will ’Mass, you’ll pay him then 1 That’s a perilous shot 
out of an elder gun, that a poor and a private displeasure can 
do against a monarch ! you may as well go about to turn the 
sun to ice with fanning m his face with a peacock’s feather 
You’ll never trust his word after 1 come, ’tis a foolish saying 
K Sen Your reproof is something too lonnd I should 
he angry with yon, if the time were convenient 
Will Let it he a quanel between ns, if you live 
K Sen I embiace it 
Will How shall I know thee again ? 

K Sen Give me any gage of thine, andjkwyll wear it m 
my honnet then, if ever thou daiest acknowledge it, I will 
make it my quarrel 

Will Here’s my glove give me another of thine 
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K Hen Theie 

JJ ill This tull I also wear m my cap if evei thou come 
to me and say, aftei to monow, “This is my glove,” by this 
hand, I will take thee a bov on the eai 

K Hen If evei I live to see it, I will challenge it 
JJ ill Thou darest as well be hanged t 
K Hen Well, I will do it, though I take thee m the 
king’s company 

T Fill Keep thy woid faie thee well 
Bates Be fuends, jou English fools, be fnends we have 
Fiench quanels enow, if you could tell how to leckon 

K Hen Indeed, the Eiench may lay 1 twenty Fiench 
ciowns to one, they will beat us , foi they beai them on 
then shouldeis but it is no English treason to cut French 
ciowns , and to monow the king himself will be a elippei 

[Exeunt Solcheis 

Upon the king ' — let us oui lives, oui souls, 

Oui debts, oui careful wives, 

Oui children, and oui sms, lay on the king 1 
We must bear all 0 haid condition, / 

Twin bom with gieatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wnngmg 1 
What infinite heait’s ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy f 

And what have kings, that pnvates have not too, 

Save ceiemony, — save general ceremony? 

And what ait thou, thou idol ceiemony? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal gnefs than do thy woi shippers ? 

What are thy rents 9 what are thy comings m ? 

0 ceiemony, show me hut thy worth ' ^ 

What is thy soul, 0 adoration ? (112) 

Ait thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Cheating awe and fear m other men ? 

Wheiem thou ait less happy being feai’d 
Than they m fearing 

What drmk’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But poison d flattery ? 0, be sick, great greatness, 

And hid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
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Thmk’st thou tlie fieiy fever will go out 
With titles blown fiom adulation ? 

Will it give place to fle\uie and low bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command’s! the heggai’s knee, 
Command the health of it 9 No, thou pioud dieam, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose 
X am a king that find thee , and I know 
Tis not the balm, the sceptic, and the ball, 

The swoid, the mace, the ciown impeiial, 

The mtertissu’d lobe of gold and peail, 

The farced title lunnmg ’foie the lung 
The thi one he sits on, noi the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shoie of this voild, — 

No, not all these, thnee gorgeous ceiemony, 

Not all these, laid m bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wietched (113) slave, 

Who, with a body fill’d and vacant mind, 

Gets him to lest, ciamm’d with distiessful bread, 
Nevei sees horud night, the child of hell , 

But, like a lackey, fiom the use to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps m Elysium , next day, aftei dawn, 

Doth use, and help Hypenon to his hoise, 

And follows so the evei -running year. 

With profitable laboui, to his giave 
And but for ceiemony, such a wi etch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

Had the foie hand and vantage of a king 
The slave, a member of the countiy’s peace, 

Enjoys it, but m gross biam little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose houis the peasant best advantages 


Entei Erpingham 

Erp My loid, your nobles, jealous of youi absence, 

Seek through youi camp to find you 

Hen Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent 
I’ll be befoie thee 

Abji I shall do’t, nay loid [Exit 


I shall do’t, nay loid 
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K Hen 0 God of battles ! steel my soldieis’ lieai ts , 
Possess them not with feai , take fiom them now 
The sense of reckoning, if th’ opposed numbeis 
Pinch then keaits from them * (m) — Not to day, 0 Loid, 

0, not to day, think not upon the fault 
My father made m compassing the ciown ' 

I Pachaid’s body have mtened new , 

And on it have bestow’d more confute teais 
Than fiom it issu’d forced diops of blood 
Five bundled pool I have m yeaily pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood, and I have built 
’Two chantnes, wkeie the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richaid s soul More will I do , 

Though all that I can do is nothing woith, 

Since that my penitence comes aftei all, 

Implonng paidon 

Ente 7 Gloster 

Glo My liege f 

K Hen My brothei Glostei’s voice? — Ay, ttl5> 

I know thy enand, I will go with thee — 

The day, my friends, and all things stay foi me [Exeunt 


Scene II The Fi ench camp 

Enter Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and others 

Orl The sun doth gild our armour , up, my lords f 
Dau Montes: a cheval ’ — My horse ! vai let, {m) laquaas > ha ' 
Oil 0 brave spirit 1 
Daw Via ' — les eaux et la ten c, — 

Orl Rienpuis 2 Vair et lefeit , — 

Dau Cul r cousin Orleans 

Entei Constable 

Now, my lord constable J 

Con Hark, how oui steeds for present service neigh 
Dau Mount them, and make incision m their hides, 
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Tliat then hot blood may spin in English eyes, 

And dont them with supeifiuous coinage, ha |(11,) 

Earn What, will you have them weep oui lioises’ blood? 
How shall we, then, behold then n ituial tears ? 

Elite) a Messengei 

Mess The English aie embattled, yon Fiench peeis 
Con To hoise, yon gallant pnnees ' stiaight to hoise 1 
Do but behold yond pool and stai\cd band, 

And youi fan show shall suck an ay then souls, 

Leaving them but the shales and husks of men 
There is not woik enough foi all oui hands , 

Scarce blood enough m all then sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle axe a stain, 

That oui Fiench gallants shall to day diaw out, 

And sheathe foi lack of sport let us but blow on them, 

The vapoui of oui valoui will o’eitum them 
’Tis positive ’gainst all exceptions, loids, 

That oui superfluous lackeys and our peasants, — 

"Who m unnecessaiy action swaim 
About oui squares of battle, — were enow 
To puige this field of such a hildmg foe , 

Though we upon this mountain’s basis by 
Took stand foi idle speculation, — 

But that our honours must not What’s to say ? 

A very little little let us do, 

And all is done Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance ms) and the note to mount 
For oui approach shall so much dare the field, 

That England shall couch down m fear, and yield 

Entei Grantors 

and Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yond island camons, desperate of their bones, 

Hl-iavouredly become the morning field 
Their ragged emtaihs pooidy are let loose, 

And our air shakes them passing scornfully 
Big Mars seems hankiupt in their beggar’d host, 

And faintly through a rusty heaver peeps 
The horsemen sit hke fk&d candlesticks, 
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With toicli staves m then hand, and then poor jades 
Lob doun then heads, dioppmg the hides and hips’, 

The gnm down loping fiom then pale dead eyes, 

And m then pale dull mouths (U9) the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew d glass, still and motionless, 

And then executois, the knavish ciows, 

Fly o ei them, all impatient foi then horn 
Desci option cannot suit itself m woids 
To demon sti ate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shou s itself 

Con They’ve said then piayeis, and they stay foi death 
Dan Shall ue go send them dmneis and fiesh suits, 
'And give then fasting hoises piovendei, 

And aftei fight with them ? 

Con I stay but foi my guidon — to the field 1 — 

I will the bannei fiom a trumpet take, 

And use it foi my haste (120) Come, come, away 1 

The sun is high, and we outwear the day [Exeunt 


Scene III The English camp 

Entn the English host , Gloster, UnnroRD, Exeter, Salisbury, 
and Westmoreland 

Clo Where is the king ? 

Bed The king himself is rode to view their battle 
West Of fighting men they have full three score thou 
sand 

Exe There’s five to one , besides, they all are fresh 
Sal God’s aim strike with us ! ’tis a fearful odds 
God b’ wi’ you, pimces all, I’ll to my charge 
If we no moie meet till we meet in heaven, 

Then, joyfully, — my noble Lord of Bedford, ■— 

My deai Lord Gloster, — and my good Lord Exeter, — ■ 

And my kind kinsman, — warriors all, adieu f 

Bed Faiewell, good Sahsbuiy , and good luck go with 
thee 1 

Exe Farewell, kind lord , fight valiantly to day 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
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Foi thou ait fram’d of the firm tiuth of valour (121) 

[Eut Sahsbiny 

Bed He is as full of valpui as of kindness , 

Princely m both 


Entei King Hevbi 

West 0 that we now had heie 

But one ten thousand of those men m England 
That do no woik to day 1 

K Hen "What’s he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoi eland ? — No, my fan cousin 
If we aie maik’d to die, we aie enow 
To do our country loss , and if to live, 

The fewei men, the gieatei shaie of honoui 
God’s will ' I piay thee, wish not one man moie 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold , 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost , 

It yearns me not if men my gaiments weai , 

Such outwaid things dwell not m my desnes 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man fiom England 

God’s peace 1 I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man moie, methmks, would share fiom me, 
For the best hope I have 0, do not wish one more 1 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoi eland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart , his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse 
We would not die m that man’s company 
That feais his fellowship to die with us 
This, day is call’d the feast of Cuspian 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip toe when this day is nam’d. 

And rouse him at the name of Cnspian 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 0 ^ 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

And say, “ To morrow is Saint Cnspian ” 

Then will he stnp lij.s sleeve and show his scars, 

And say, tc These wounds I had on Onspm’s day 
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Old men foiget , yet all shall be foigot, 

But lie’ll lemembei with advantages 

What feats ho did that day then shall oui names, 

Familial in then mouths as household w ords, — 

Hany the lung, Bedford and Exetei, 

Waiwick and Talbot, Sah&buiy and Glostei, — 

Be m then flowing cups fleshly lemembei ’d a94) 

This stoiy shall the good man teach his son , 

And Cuspm Cuspian shall ne’ei go by, 

Fiom this day to the ending of the woild, 

But we m it shall be lemembeied, — 

We few, we happy few, we band of biotheis , 

Foi he to day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my biothei , be ha ne ei so vile, 

This day &h ill gentle Ins condition 

And gentlemen m England now a bed 

Shall think themselves accms’d they weie not heie , 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That foaght with us upon Samt Crispin's day 

fit entei Salisbury. 

Sal My soveieign loid, bestow youiself with speed 
The Fiench aie biavely m then battles set, 

And will with all expedience charge on us 

K Hen All things aie ready, if oui minds be so 
West Perish the man whose mmd is b&ekwaid now 1 
K Hen Thou dost not wish moie helu fiom England, 

C02 ? 

West God’s will ! my liege, would you and I alone, 
Without more help, might light this battle out ! 

K Hni Why, now thou hast unwish’d five thousand 
men , 

Which lines me better than to wish us one — 

You know youi places God be with you all 1 

TucJ et Entei Moxtjoi 

Mont Once more I come to know of thee. King Hany, 
If foi thy lansom thou wilt now compound, 

Befofe thy most assuied oveithiow 
Foi certainly thou ait so near the gulf, 
yon, iv. 


ii 
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Thou needs must he englutted Besides, m meicv, 

The constable desnes thee thou wilt mind 

Thy followeis of lepentance , that then souls 

May make a peaceful and a sweet letne 

Fiom ah these fields, wheie, wi etches, then pooi bodies 

Must lie and festei 

K Hen Who hath sent thee now ? 

Mont The constable of Fiance 

K Hen I piay thee, beai my foirnei answei back 
Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones 
Good God ’ why should they mock pooi fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him 
A many of oui bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves , upon the which, I trust, 

Shall witness live m biass of this day’s work 
And those that leave then valiant bones m Fiance, 

Dying like men, though buned m youi dunghills, 

They shall be fam’d , for theie the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven , 

Leaving their earthly paits to choke your clime, 

The smell wheieof shall breed a plague m Fiance 
Mark, then, abounding * 1255 valour m our English , 

That, being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing/ 12 ® 

Bieak out into a second course of mischief, 

Killing m relapse (1 ° 7) of mortality 

Let me speak proudly — tell the constable 

We are but wamors for the woikmg day, 

Our gayness and our gilt aie all besmirch’d 
With rainy maiekmg m the painful field , 

There’s not a piece of feather m oui host, — 

Good argument, I hope, we will not fly, — 

And time hath worn us into slovenry 
But, by the mass, our heaits are m the turn , 

And my poor soldieis tell me, yet ere night 
They’ll be m fresher lobes , or * 1285 they will pluck 
The gay new coats o’er the French soldieis’ heads, 

And turn them out of service If they do this, — 

As, if God please, they shall, — my ransom then 
Will soon be levied Herald, save thou 03 ® thy labour, 
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Come thou no moie foi lansom, gentle heiald 
They shall have none, I sweai, but these my joints,— 
Which if they have as I will leave ’em them, 

Shall } lelcl them little, tell the constable 

Mont I shall, lung Hany And so, faie thee well 
Thou nevei shalt heai heiald any moie [Exit 

K Men I feai thou It once more come a^am foi t an/ 
som (130) 

Enter the Duke of York 

1 01 1 My loid, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward 

K Hen Take it, biave Yoik —Now, soldiers, maich 
away — 

And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ’ [Exeunt 


Scene IV The field of tattle 
Alai urns exeui sions Entci French Soldier, Pistol, and Boy 
Pist Yield, cm 1 

Fr Sol Je pense que vous etes le gentilhomme de bonne 
qnalite 

Pist Quality * Callmo , castoi e me /(131) ait thou a gen- 
tleman ? what is thy name ? discuss 
Fr Sol 0 Seigneui Dieu ' 

Pist 0, Sigmeui Dew should be a gentleman — 
Perpend my words, 0 Signieur Dew, and maik , — 

0 Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 

Except, 0 sigmeui, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransom 

Fi Sol 0, pi enez misencorde 1 ayez pitie de moi 1 
Pm Mo y shall not serve , I will have forty moys , 

Or (132) I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood 

Fi Sol Est il impossible d’echappei la force de ton bras 7 
Pist Brass, cur f 

Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 

Offer’ st me brass ? 

Fr Sol 0, pai donnez mo% 1 
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Pist Say’st thou me so ? is that a ton of moys 0 — • 

Come hither, hoy ash me this slaye m Fiench 
What is his name 

Boy Ecoutez comment tics ious appclt 1 
Fi Sol Monsieui le Fei 
Boy He says his name is Mastei Fei 
Pist Mastei Fei 1 I’ll fei him, and fiik him, and fenet 
him — discuss the same m Fiench unto him 

Boy I do not know the Fiench foi fei, and fenet, and 

firk 

Pist Bid him piepaie , foi I will cut his thioat 
Fi Sol Que dit il, monsieui 2 

Boy II vie commancle cle ious clue que lousfaites ious 
pi et , cai ce soldat ici est dispose tout d cette hcui e de coupei 
votre gorge 

Pist Oui, coupei la goiqe, pai via foi, 

Peasant, unless thou giye me crowns, brave ciowns , 

Oi mangled shalt thou be by this my swoid 

Fi Sol 0, ye ious suppke, pom Vamoui de Dveu , me 
pardonnei 1 Je sms gentilkomme de bonne maison gaidez 
ma ne, et ye vous donnei ai deux cents ecus 
Pist What aie his words ? 

Boy He piays you to save his life he is a gentleman of 
a good house , and foi his random he will give you two kun 
died ciowns 

Pist Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take 

Fi Sol Petit monsieur , que dit il 2 
Boy Encoie quhl est conti e son yw ement de pen donnei 
aucun pnsonmei , neanmoms, pour les ecus que ious Vaiez 
prdmis, il est content de vous donnei la libei tt, lefi anchisemcnt 
Fr Sol Sur vies genouxje ious donne inille i emei ennens 
etje m estnne heureux que ye suts tovibe entie les mams d’un 
chelahei , ye pense , le plus hi ai e, i aidant, et ti cs distingue 
seigneui cVAngletene 

Pist Expound unto me, hoy 

Boy He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand tha nk s , 
and he esteems himself happy that he hath fallen into the 
hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thnee worthy sigmeur of England 
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Pibt ks I suck blood, I will some meicy show — • 

Follow me, cui [Exit 

Boy Snnes iou^ It qianil ccqntaine [Exit Fi ench Sol 
die) ] I dicl nevei know so full a voice issue from so empty a 
lit ait but the saying is tiue, — The empty vessel makes the 
gieatest sound B ndolph and Nym had ten times moie valoui 
than this loaung devil T the old play, that eveiy one may 
paio his nails with a wooden dagger, and they aie both 
hanged, and so would this be, if he duist steal any thing 
adventuiously I must stay vuth the lackeys, with the lug 
gage of om camp the Fiench might have a good piey of us, 
if he knew of it, foi theie is none to guaid it but boys [Exit 


Scene V Another pen t of the field of battle 

Ala ) umh Ente i Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, 
Biwbur.es, and afheis 

Con 0 diable ' 

Oil 0 Seignew 1 — de join estpeidu, tout est pei du ! 
X)au Moi t de ma 'oie 1 all is confounded, all ' 

Bepioach and eveilastmg skame (138) 

Sit mocking m oui plumes — 0 mechante foi tune 1 
Do not mn away [A ala/nim 

Con Why, all om ranks are hioke 

Ban 0 peiduiable shame 1 — let’s stab ourselves 
Be these the wi etches that we play’d at dice for ? (18i5 
Qi l Is this the king we sent to foi his ransom ? 

Bow Shame, and eternal shame, nothing but shame 1 
Let ’s die m honour once more back again , a35) 

And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 

Let him go hence, and with his cap m hand, 

Like a base pander, hold the chamber door 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 

His fairest daughter is contaminate a36) 

Con Disorder, that hath sppil’d ns, friend us now 1 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives (i37 * > 

Oi l We are enow, yet living m the field. 
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To smoth^i up the English in oiu tlnongs, 

If any oidei might he thought upon 

Bom The devil tahe oitlei now f I’ll to the thiong (I3<,) 
Let life he short, else shame will he too long [Eceunt 


Scene YI Anotha pent of the fi( Id 

Alanmib Entei King IIenr\ and Foice s, Eveter, and oiheis 

K Hen "Well have we done, thuce valiant countiymen 
But all s not done , yet keep the Fienck the field 

Exe The Duke of Yoik commends him to youi majesty 
K Hen Lives he, good uncle? thuce within this hom. 
I saw him down , thuce up again, and fighting , 

Eiom helmet to the spui all blood he was 

Exe In which an ay, brave soldiei, doth he he, 

Lai ding the plain , a 9) and by his bloody side, 

Yoke fellow to his honour owing wounds, 

The noble Eail of Suffolk also lies 

Suffolk fiist died and Yoik, all haggled ovei, 

Comes to him, where m gore he lay msteep’d, 

And takes him by the beaicl , kisses the gashes 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face , 

And cues aloud, Tany, deai cousin Suffolk ' 

My soul shall thine keep company a40) to heaven , 

Tany, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a breast , 

As m this glorious and well foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry *” 

"Upon these woids I came, and cheei’d him up 
He smil’d me m the face, laught me his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, says, “ Dear my lord, 

Commend my seivice to my soveieign ’ 

So did he turn, and ovei Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded aim, and kiss’d his lips , 

And so, espous d to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble ending love 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d 
Those wateiB from me which I would have stopp’d. 

But I had not so much of man m me. 
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And (141) all my mothei came into mine eyes, 

And ga^e me up to teais 

K lien I blame yon not , 

Foi, healing this, I must peiforce compound 

With mistful tt4>) eyes, 01 they will issue too — [Alai urn 

But, haik 1 what new alaium is this same? — 

The French have lemfoio d then scattei’d men — 

Then eveiy soldiei hill his pnsoners , 

Give the woid thiough [Exeunt 


Scene VII Another pai t of the field 

Alai um> Entei Fluellen and Gower 

Flu Kill the poys and the luggage ' *tis expressly against 
the law of aims ’tis as an ant a piece of knavery, mark you 
now, as can be offeied , m your conscience, now, is it not ? 

Qgw 5 Tis certain theie’s not a boy left alive, and the 
cowaidly rascals that lan fiom the battle ha’ done this 
slaughter besides, they have burned and earned away all 
that was in the king’s tent , wheiefoie the king, most wor- 
thily, hath caused every soldier to cut his pusoner’s thioat 
0 , ’tis a gallant king 1 

Flu Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Captain Gower 
What call you the town’s name where Alexander the Pig was 
porn ? 

Gou Alexander the Great 

Flu Why, I pray you, is not pig great ? the pig, or the 
great, or the mighty, oi the huge, oi the magnanimous, are 
all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations 

Goiv I think Alexander the Great was born in Macqdon 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it 

Flu I think it is m Macedon where Alexander is pom 
I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the ’orld, I 
wan ant you shall find, m the comparisons between Mace 
don and Monmonth, that the situations, look you, is both 
alike Theie is a liver m Macedon, and there is also more 
over a nvei at Monmonth it is called Wye at Monmouth , 
but it is out of my prams what is the name of the othei 
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nvei , but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingeis is to my im 
geis, ancl tlieie is salmons m both It you maiL Alexanders 
life yell, Hairy of Monmouth s life is come iftei it mdiffei 
ent well, foi theie is figuies m all things Alexandci,— Got 
knows, and you know, — m his lages, and his tunes, and his 
wiaths, and his choleis, and his moods, and his displeasnies 
and his indignations, and also being i little intoxicates m his 
prams, did, m his ales and his angeis, look 3011 , kill his pest 
triend, Cleitus 

Gou Oui king is not like him m that he nevei killed 
any of his fi lends 

Flu It is not well done, maik you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, eie it is made and finished I speak but 
m the figuies and compansons of it as Alexandei killed his 
fnend Cleitus, being m his ales and his cups , so also Hauj 
Monmouth, being m his light wits and his goot judgments, 
turned away the fat knight with the gieat pelly doublet (14 } 
he was full of jests, and gipes, and knavenes, and mocks, I 
have foigot his name 

Goto S 11 John Falstaff 

Flu That is he — 111 tell you theie is goot men pom at 
Monmouth 

Goto. Heie comes his majesty 

Alarum Enlei King Hlnri with a petit of the English foi ces , 
Warwick, Glostdr, Exeter, and othei b 

K Hen I was not angiy since I came to Fiance 
Until this instant — Take a tiumpet, herald , 

Ride thou unto the horsemen on yond hill 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down. 

Or void the field , they do offend oui sight 
If they’ll do neither, we will come to them, 

And make them skin away, as swift as stones 
Enforced fiom the old Assynan slings 
Resides, we’ll cut the thioats of those we have , 

And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy — go, and tell them so 

Exe Heie comes the heiald of the French, my hege, 
Glo His eyes aie humbler than they us’d to be 
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Lata Montjoi 

K Hi n How now ! what means this, henid? Lnow’st 
thou not 

That I have fin’d these bones of mine foi lansom? 

Oom’st thou again foi lansom ? 

Mont No, gieat lung 

I come to thee foi chantable license 
That y> e may wandei o’ei this bloody field 
To look oui dead / 1 ' 1 * 3 and then to buiy them, 

To soit oui nobles fiom oui common men, 

Foi many of oui pimces — woe the while — 

Lie diown’d and soak’d m meicenaiy blood, 
bo do oui Yulgai diench then peasant limbs 
In blood of pimces , and then (Uu) wounded steeds 
Fiet fetlock deep m gore, and with wild lage 
Yeik out then aimed heels at then dead masteis, 
lulling them twice 0 , give us leave, gieat king, 

To view the field m safety, and dispose 
Of then dead bodies 

K Hen I tell thee tiuly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ouis 01 no , 

Foi yet a many of yoni hoi semen peei 
And gallop o’ei the field 

Mont The day is yonis 

K Hen Piaisod be G-od, and not our stiengtli, foi it ! — 
What is this castle call’d that stands hud by? 

Mont They call it Agmeouit 
& Hen Then call we this the field of kgmcouit, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Cnspianus 

Flu Your giandfathei of famous memory, an’t please 
your majesty, and your great uncle Edward the Plack Piyice 
of Wales, as I have lead m the chronicles, fought a most 
piave pattle heie m Fiance 
K Hen They did, Fluellen 

Flu Youi majesty says veiy tiue if your majesty is le 
membered of it, the Welshmen did goot seivice m a garden 
where leeks did glow, wealing leeks m then Monmonth caps, 
which, youi majesty knows / 1405 to this ho\n is an honourable 
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padge of tlie semce, and I do pelieve youi majesty takes no 
scorn to weai the leek upon Bamt Tavy s day 
K Hen I veai it foi a mem 01 able lionom , 

F01 X am Welsh, you knou, good country man 

Flu All the watei m Wye cannot wash 30m majesty’s 
Welsh plood out of youi podj, I can tell yon that Got 
pless it, and pieseive it, as long as it pleases Ins giace, and 
his majesty too 1 

K Hen Thanks, good my countiyman 
Flu By Cheshu, I am yoni majesty’s countijman, I caie 
not who know it , I will confess it to all the ’orld I need 
not to he ashamed of youi majesty, piaised he Got, so long 
as youi majesty is an honest man 

K Hen God keep me so Oui keialds go with him 
Bung me just notice of the numbeis dead 
On both oui paits — Call yondei fellow hithei 

[ Points to Williams Eieunt Hcialds with Monijoy 
Exe Soldiei, you must come to the king 
K Hen Soldiei, why weaiest thou that glove in 'thy cap? 
Will An’t please your majesty, ’tis fhe gage of one-that 
I should fight withal, if he be alive 
K Hen An Englishman ? 

Will An’t please your majesty, a lascal that swaggeied 
with me last night, who, if alive, and ever daie to challenge 
this glove, I have sworn to take him a bos 0’ th’ eai 01 if I 
can see my glove m his cap, which he swoie, as he was a sol 
diei, he would weai if alive, (14<) I will strike it out soundly 
K Hen What think you, Captain Eluellen ? is it fit this 
soldier keep his oath ? 

Flu He is a ciaven and a \1lla1n else, an’t please youi 
majesty, m my conscience 

K Hen It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great 
sort, quite fiom the answei of his degree 

Flu Though he be as goot a gentleman as the tevil is, 
as Lucifer and Beelzebub himself, it is necessary, look yonr 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath if he he perjuied, 
see you now, his leputation is as an ant a villain and a Jack 
sauce, as evei his plack shoe tiod upon Got’s ground and his 
earth, m my conscience, la 
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K Tim Then keep tliy tow, small, when thon meetest 
the iellow 

IT dl So I will, my liege, as I live 
K Thu 'Who senest thou undei ? 

If ill Undei Captain Gowei, my liege 
Flu Gowei is a goot captain, and is goot knowledge and 
htci itmed m the wais 

K Hoi Call him hithei to me, soldiei 
FT ill I will, my liyge [Exit 

K Hen Heie, Fluellen , weai thon this favom for me, 
and stick it m thy cap when Alencon and myself were down 
togethei, I plucked this glove hom his helm if any man 
challenge this, he is a fnend to Alenyon, and an enemy to 
our peison , if thou enconntei any such, apprehend him, an 
thou dost me love 

Flu Youi grace does me as gieat honours as can he de 
sued m the heaits of his subjects I would fam see the man, 
that has hut two legs, that shall find himself aggnefed at this 
glove, that is all , but 1 would fam see it once, au please Got 
of his grace that I might see m) 

K Hen c Knowest thod Gowei ? 

Flu He is my dean friend* an please you 
K Hen Piay thee, go seek him, and hung him to my 
tent 

Flu I will fetch him [Exit 

K Hen My Loid of Warwick, and my brothei Gloster, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels 
The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply puichase him a box o’ th’ ear, 

It is the soldier’s , I, by baigam, should 
Weai it myself Follow, good cousiu Waiwick 
If that the soldiei strike him, — as I judge 
By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word, — * 

Some sndden mischief may arise of it , 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowdei, 

And quickly will return an injury 

Follow, and see tbeie be no haim between them — 

Go you. with me, uncle of Exeter [Exeunt 
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Scene YIII Bofou King Hmspi’b pm than 
Entu Cower and Wiliiws 
Will I wail ant it ib to knight you, captain 

Fnte ) !FLUcrLr\ 

Flu Got’s will and Ins pleasure, captain, I peacock jou 
now, come apace to the lang tlieic is moie goot tow aid you 
peiadventuie than is m youi Lnowlelge to die am of 
Will Su, know you tins glove 9 
I' hi Know the glove 1 I know the glove is a glove 
Will I know this , and thus I challenge it [M? ihu him 
Flit ’Splood, an an ant tiaitoi as any’s m the univeisal 
5 oild, 01 m Fiance, or m England 1 
Gow How now, sn 1 you villain 1 
Will Ho you think 1 11 he foi sworn ? 

Flu Stand away, Captain Gowei , I will give tieason his 
payment into plows, C149) I wanant you 
Will I am no tiaitoi 

Flu That’s a lie m thy throat — I chaige you m his 
majesty’s name, appiehend him he’s a fuend of the Huke 
Alen^on’s 

Entei Warwick and Gloster 

Witt How now, how now ' what’s the mattei ? 

Flu My Lord ofWaiwiek, here is — piaised he Got foi 
it* — a most contagious tieason come to light, look you, as 
you shall desne m a summei’s day — Here is his majesty 

Lntei Fang Henry and Exeter 

K lien How now 1 what’s the mattei ? 

Flu My hege, heie is a villain and a tiaitor, that, look 
youi grace, has stiuek the glove which your majesty is take 
out of the helmet of Alencon 

Will My iiege, this was my glove, heie is the fellow of it, 
and he that I gave it to m change piomised to weai it m his 
cap 1 promised to strike him, if he did I met this man with 
my glove in his c%p, and I have been as good as my word 
Flu Your majesty hear now, saying your majesty’s man 
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Pood, what an an ant, lascally, beggaily, lousy knave it is X 
hope youi majesty is peai me testimony, and witness, and 
will av oiiclnnent, that this is the glove of Alencon, that yom 
majesty is give me, m yom conscience, now 

K ITin Give me thy glove, (lj0) soldiei look, heie is the 
fellow of it 

’Twas I, indeed, thou piomised’st to stake, 

And thou hast given me most bittei teims 

Flu An please yom majesty, let his neck answei foi it 
if theie is any maitial law m the ’orld 

K Htn How cmst thou make me satisfaction ? 

Tf ill All offences, my liege, come fiom the heart nevei 
came any fiom mine that might offend youi majesty 
K Hen It was ouiself thou didst abuse 
If ill Youi majesty came not like youi self you ap 
peaied to me but as a common man, witness the night, youi 
gannents, youi lowliness , and what youi highness suffered 
undei that shape, I beseech you take it foi youi own fault, 
and not 'mine foi had you been as I took you foi, I made 
no offence , theiefoie, I beseech youi highness, paidon me 
K Hen Heie, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fe$ow— Keep it, fellow, 

And weai it for an bbnoui m thy cap 

Till X do challenge it —Give him the ciowns — 

And, captain, you must needs he fuends with him 

Flu By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough m Xus pelly —Hold, theie is twelve pence for you , 
and I pi ay you to serve Got, and keep you out of pi awls, 
and piabbles, and quairels, and dissensions, and, I wairant 
you, it is the petter for you 

Witt I will none of yom money 
Flu It is with a goot will , I can tell you, it will serve 
you to mend yom shoes come, wherefore should you he so 
pashful ? yom shoes is not so goot ’tis a goot silling, I wai 
lant you, oi I will change it 

Fnte) civ English Herald 

K Hen Now, herald,— aie the dead numbei’d * 

He j Here is the number of the slaughter’d Eiench 

[X > eln ers a pupei 
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K Hen What pusoneis of good soit aie taken, uncle 9 

Eie Ckailes duke of Oilean^, nephew to the king, 

John duke of Bourbon, and Loid Bouuqualt 
Of othei loids and barons, knights and squires, 

Bull fifteen bundled, besides common men 

K Hen This note doth tell me of ten thousand Fiench 
That m the field he slam of pimees, m this numbei, 

And nobles beanng banneis, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six added to these, 

Of knights, esqun.es, and gallant gentlemen, 

Eight thousand and four bundled , of the which. 

Five hundred weie but yesteiday dubb’d knights 
So that, m these ten thousand they have lost, 

There aie but sixteen hundred meicenaiies, 

The lest aie pimces, barons, lords, knights, squires, 

And gentlemen of blood and quality 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead, — 

Charles Delabieth, (101) high constable of Fiance , 

Jaques of Chatillon, admual of Fiance, 

The master of the cross bows, Lord Bambures , 

Great master of France, the biave Sir Guiscard Dauphin , 
John duke of Aleneon , Antony duke of Biahant, 

The hiother to the Duke of Burgundy , 

And Edward duke of Bai of lusty $arls. 

Grandpie and Boussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 

Beaumont and Marie, Yaudemont and Lestiale 
Here was a loyal fellowship of death f — 

Where is the numbei of our English dead ? — 

[He) aid pi esents another papa 
Edwaid the duke of York, the Eail of Suffolk, 

Sn Bichard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire , 

None else of name , and of all othei men 
But five and twenty — -0 God, thy arm was here , 

And not to us, hut to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all f — When, without stratagem, 

But m plain shock and even play of battle, 

Was ever known so gieat and little loss 
On one part and on th’ other ?— Take it, God, 

For it is only thmo J 
Eze 


’Tis wonderful 1 
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K Hen Come, go wo m piocession to the village 
hnd be it death pioclaimcd thiough orn host 
To boast of this, oi take that piaise fiom God 
Which is his only 

I 1 lit Is it not lawful, art please youi majesty, to tell bow 
many is hilled ? 

A Hen Yes, captain , but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought foi us 

Flu Yes, 1115 conscience, he did us gieat goot 
K lien Do we all holy utes 
Let tlieie be sung Non nobis and Te Deum 
The dead with charity enclos’d m clay, 

We’ll then to Calais , and to England then , 

Wheie ne’ei from Fiance arriv’d moie happy men [Exeunt 


Enfei Chorus 

Choi Vouchsafe to those that have not lead the story, 
That I may piompt them and of such as kave, (162) 

I humbly pi ay them to admit tk 5 excuse 
Of time, of numbeis, and due couise of things, 

Which cannot m then huge and proper life 
Be heie piesented Now we bear the kmg 
Toward Calais grant him there , there seen, (153) 

Heave him away upon voui winged thoughts 
Athwait the sea Behold, the English beach 
Pales m the flood with men, with (1M) wives, and boys, 
Whose shouts and claps out voice the deep mouth’d sea, 
Which, like a mighty whifflei ’fore the king, 

Seems to piepare his way so let him land. 

And solemnly see him set on to London 
So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath , 

Where that his loids desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city he forbids it, 

Being free from vainness and self glonous pride , 

Giving full trophy, Signal, and ostent, 
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Quite fiorn himself to God But now behold, 

In tlie quick foige and woikmg house of thought 
How London doth poui out liei citizens 1 
The ma^oi, and all his bietlnen, m host soit, — 

Like to the senatois of tlT antique Lome, 

With the plebeians sw aiming at then heels, — 

Go foitk, and fetch then conqueimg Caisai m 
As, by a lowei but lovmg (lu ) likelihood, 

Weie non the geneial of dui giacious empiess — 

As m good time he maj — fiorn Ii eland coming, 

Bunging lebelhon broached on his swoid, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him ' much moie, and much moie cause, 

Bid they this Hany Now m London place him , — 

As ;yet the lamentation of the Fiench 
Invites the King of England’s stay at home , 

The empeioi n5C) coming m behalf of Fiance, 

To 01 dei peace between them, — and omit 
All the occmiences, whatever chanc d, 

Till Hany’s back leturn again to Fiance 
Theie must we bung him , and myself have plav’d 
The lntenm, by xemcmbeimg you ’tis past 
Then biook abndgment , and youi eyes advance, 

Aftei youi thoughts, stiaight back again to Fiance [Exit 


ACT Y 

Scene I Fi ancc An English court of gum cl 
Entm Fluellen and Gower 

G-ow Nay, that’s right , but why weai you youi leek to- 
day ? Saint Davy’s day is past 

Mu There is occasions and causes wdiy and wherefore m 
all things * I will tell you, as my friend, Captain Gowei — - 
the rascally, scald, peggarly, lousy, praggmg knave, Pistol, 
which you and yourself, and all the ’orld, know to be no 
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pettei than a fellow, look you now, of no ments,— he is come 
to me, and pi mgs me piead and salt yesterday, look you, and 
pid mo tat my leek it was m a place wheie I could not pieed 
no contention with him , hut I will he so pold as to weai it 
m my cap till I see him once agam, and then I will tell him 
a little piece of my desires 

Gou "Why, heie he conies, swelling like a tuikey cock 
Flu ’Tis no mattei foi his swellings noi his turkey cocks 

Entei Pistol 

Got pless you, Auncient Pistol' you scuivy, lousy knave, 
Got pies > you ' 

* Pist Ha 1 ait thou hedlam ^ dost thou thnst, base Tiojan, 
To have me fold up Paica's fatal weh 9 
Hence 1 I am qualmish at the smell of leek 

Flu I peseech you heartily, scuivy, lousy knave, at my 
desnes, and my lequests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek because, look you, you do not love it, noi youi 
affections, and youi appetites, and your digestions, does not 
agree with it, I would desue you to eat it 
Pist Not foi Cadwalladei and all his goats 
Flu Theie is one goat foi you [StnJx.es him ] Will you 
be so goot, scald knave, as eat it ? 

Pist Base Tiojan, thou shalt die 
Flu You say very true, scald knave, — when Got’s will is 
I will desire you to live m the mean time, and eat youi vie 
tuals come, theie is sauce foi it [Stnhes him again ] You 
called me yesteiday mountain squne, but I will make you 
to day a squue of low degree I pray you, fall to rf you 
can mock a leek, you can eat a leek 

Gqw Enough, captain you have astonished him 
Flu I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, oi 
X will peat his pate four days — Pite, I pray you , it is goot 
foi your green wound and your ploody coxcomb 
Pist Must I bite ? 

Flu Yes, certainly, and out of doubt, and out of ques- 
tion too, and ambiguities 

Pist By this leek, I will most horribly levenge 
I eat and eat, I swear — (157> 
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Flit Eat, X pi ay you will you have some moie sauce to 
joui leek 9 tlieie is not enough leek to sweai b} 

Fist Quiet tliy cudgel , thou dost see I eat 
Flu Much goot do you, scald knaie, health} Naj, pia} 
you, throw none away, the skin is goot foi joui pioken cox 
comb When you take occasions to see leeks heieaftei, I pi a} 
you, mock at ’em , that is all 
Fist G-ood 

Flu Ay, leeks is goot — hold you, theie is a gioat to 
heal youi pate 

Fist Me a gioat 1 

Flu Yes, venly and m tiuth, you shall take it , 01 1 have 
anothei leek m my pocket, which you shall eat 
Fist I take thy gioat m earnest of levenge 
Flu If I owe you any thing, I will pay you m cudgels 
you shall be a woodmongei, and buy nothing of me but cud 
gels Gut b’ wx’ you, and keep you, and heal yoiu pate 

[Exit 

Fist All hell shall stu foi this 

Gou Go, go , you are a counteifeit cowaidly knave Will 
you mock at an ancient tradition, — begun upon an honoui 
able lespect, and worn as a memorable tiophy of predeceased 
valoui, — and dare not avouch m yoiu deeds any ot youi 
woids ? X have seen you gleekmg and galling at this gentle 
man twice or tin ice You thought, because he could hot 

speak English m the native gaih, he could not theiefore ban 
die an English cudgel you find it otheiwise , and henceforth 
let a Welsh collection teach you a good English condition 
Eare ve well [Fecit 

Fist Doth Eoitune play the huswife with me now 9 
News have I, that my Nell av8) is dead i ? the spital 
Of malady (159) of France , 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off 
Old I do wax, and fiom my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgell’d Well, bawd will I turn, 

And something lean to cutpuise of quick hand 
To England will I steal, and theie 1 11 steal 
And patches will I get unto these scais, 

And sweai I got them m the Gallia wars a60) \Fxit 
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Scrxr II Tioig s m Champagne In apaitmcnt m the 
Fiench King’s palace 

JOntu, T > oh i um •> uh , Ivin 0 1 Il\r\, Bedford, Gloster, Eyetee, 
Wunuuv, Wl slMOHEf IND, and othei Lords , fi om the othei 
suit, 1h< In one h King, Queen Isabel, the Princess Katharine, 
Auer, oihu I ulie 1 ?, and Loids , the Duke of Burgundy, and 
hu haul 

K Th 11 .Peace to this meeting, wheiefoie we aie met > 
Unto om hi othei Fiance, ind to oni sistei, 

Healtli and f m time of day, — joy and good wishes 
To om most fail and princely cousin Kathanne , — 

And, as a branch and member of this loyalty, 

By whom this gLeat assembly is contriv’d, 

We do salute you, Duke of Buigundy , — 

And, pnnees French, and peeis, healtli to you all ' 

Ft King Bight joyous are we to behold youi face. 

Most wojtliy biotkei England, fanly met — 

So aie you, pnnees English, eveiy one 

Q Isa So happy be the issue, bi othei England, a61) 

Of this good day and of this giacions meeting, 

As we aie now glad to behold youi eyes , 

Your eyes, which hitherto have home in them 
Against the Eiench, that met them m then bent, 

The fatal halls of mui deiing basilisks 
The venom of such looks, we fanly hope, 

Have lost then quality , afi2) and that this day 
Shall change all guefs and quail els into love 
K Hen To cry amen to that, thus we appear 
Q Isa You English pnnees all, I do salute you 
But My duty to you both, on equal love, 

•Great Kings of France and England f That I’ve laboui’d. 
With all nay wits, my pains, and stiong encleavouis, 

To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bai and royal mteiview, 

Your mightiness’ on both paits best can witness 
Since, then, my office hath so fai prevail d, 

That, face to face and loyal eye to £ya, 

You have congreeted, let it not disgiace me, 
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If I demand, befoie tins io\al view , 

Wliat iub 01 whit impediment tlieie is, 

Why that the naked, pool, and mangled Peace 
Beai auise of aits, plenty, (ln) and jojful hnths, 

Bhonld not, m this best gaiden of the woild, 

Om feitile Fiance, put up hei lovely visage 9 
Alas, she hath fiom Fiance too long been chas’d ? 

And all hei husbandly doth he on heaps, 

Conuptmg m its own feitihty 

Hei vine, the many cheeiei of the heait, 

Unprnned dies , hei hedges even pleach d, 

Like pnsoneis wildly oaergiown with ban, 

Put forth disoi dei’d twigs , hei fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and lank fumitoiy, 

Do loot upon, while that the coultei lusts, 

That should deracinate such savagely , 

The even mead, that eist hi ought sweetly foith 
The heckled cowslip, bumet, and gieen elovei. 

Wanting the scythe, all (IG4) nnconected, lank, 

Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, lough thistles, kecksies, buis, 

Losing both beauty and utility 

And as (1G6) oui vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 

Defective m their natmes, giow to wildness, 

Even so our houses, and ouiselves and children, 

Have lost, 01 do not learn foi want of time, 

The sciences that should become our country , 

But grow, like savages, — as soldieis will, 

That nothing do hut meditate on blood, — 

To swearing, and stern looks, diffus’d attne, 

And eveiy thing that seems unnatural 
Which to reduce into our formei favour, 

Abu are assembled and my speech entreats 
That I may know the let, why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these Inconveniences, 

And bless us with her foimer qualities 

K Hen If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peaee r 
Whose want gives giowth to ih’ impel fections 
"Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands , 
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Whose tenonib mil particular efieets 
You have, enschedul d busily, m youi hands 

hut The king hath heard them , to the which as yet 
Theie is no mswcr made 

K lien W ell, then, the peace, 

Which 5 ou betoio so mg d, lies m his answei 
}j) Kim/ i have but v ith a cuisoiaiy eye 
O’ei glanc’d the ai ticks pleaseth youi giace 
T appoint some ot youi council piesently 
To sit with iis (lfl ' ’ once more, with bettei heed 
To re suivey them, wo will suddenly 
Pass oui accept a( } and peiemptoiy answei 

K Ihn Biothei, we shall — Go, uncle Exetei, — 

And biothei Claience, — and you, biothei Glostei, — 
Warwick,— and Huntingdon, — go with the king , 

And take with you fiee powei to latify, 

Augment, oi alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageahle foi oui dignity, 

Any thing m oi out of oui demands , 

And we’ll consign theieto — Will you, fan sistei, 

Go with the prmces, oi stay hoie with us ? 

Q Isa Our gracious hiothei, I will go with them 
Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 

When ai tides too nicely nig’d be stood on 

K II<n Yet leave oui cousin Katharine here with us 
She is our capital demand, compus’d 
Within the foie lank of oui articles 
Q Isa She hath good leave 

[Exeunt all except Ilenry, Kathaime, and Alice 
K Hen Fan Kathaime, and most fan 1 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier teims 
Such as will entei at a lady’s eai, 

And plead his love suit to hei gentle heart ? 

Katk Youi majesty shall mock at me, X cannot speak 
yom England 

K Hen 0 fan Kathaime, if you will love me soundly 
with youi French heait, I will he glad to heai you confess it 
brokenly with youi English tongue Ho you like me, Kate? 
Kath Pai donnez-moi, X cannot tell vatas f like me ” 
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K Hm An angel is like you, kite, and -von lie like an 
angel 

Keith Que dtt il ? qtu ]t ban sunblable a hs anq< s ' 

Alice Out, n mmoit, saut lotic qatu, aunt dit d 

K Hen I said so, deai Katliaime , and I must not blush 
to affiim it 

Kath 0 bon Dieu' les lanqiut > <h<s hommes bont jdeine 
tie ti omjjei ics 

K Hen What says she, fan one 9 that tlio tongues of 
men are full of deceits 9 

Alice Ota, dat de tongues of do mans is be full of de 
celts, — dat is de pnneess (1GS) 

K Hen Tbe pimeess is tlie bettei Englishwoman I’ 
faith, Kate, my wooing is fit foi tliy undei standing I am 
glad thou canst speak no better English , for, if thou couldst f 
thou wouldst find me such a plain king, that thou wouldst 
think I had sold my faim to buy my mown I know no ways 
to mince it m love, but directly to sry, “I love you ” then, 
if }ou mge me fuithei than to say, ‘‘"Do you m faith 9 ” I 
weai out my suit Give me youi answei , i’ faith, do , and 
so clap hands and a bargain how say you, lady ? 

Kath Sanf voti e honnern , me undei stand veil am 

K Hen Many, if you would put me to veises ox to 
dance for yonr sake, Kate, why, yon nndid me foi the one, 
I have neither woids nor measuie , and foi the othei, I have 
no stiength m measuie, yet a leasonable measuie m stiength 
If I could win a lad} at leap frog, oi by vaulting into my 
saddle with my armour on my back, under the collection 
of biaggmg he it spoken, I should quickly leap into a wife 
Oi if I might buffet foi my love, oi bound my hoise for hei 
favours, I could lay on like a butchei, and sit like a jack 
an apes, nevei off But, before God, Kate, I cannot look 
gieenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I have no cunning 
m protestation , only downright oaths, which I nevei use till 
urged, nor never bieak for urging If thon canst love a fel 
low of this tempei, Kate, whose face is not worth sun hum 
mg, that never looks m his glass foi love of any thing he 
sees there, — let thine eye be thy cook I speak to thee plain 
soldiei if thou canst love me for this, take me, if not, to say 
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to thcc till 1 1 shill die is hue, — Irat foi thy love, bj the 
Loul, no, \d I Imo flue too 4.nd while thou Inest, deal 
Kate, take a fellow of phm and uncoined constancy , foi he 
peifoice must do thu> light, because he hath not the gift to 
woo m other pliccs u foi these fellows of infinite tongue, 
that tan ihyme theinsches into ladies’ favouis, the^ do always 
icason themselves out again V, hat * a speakei is but a pia 
tei, aili>meishut i ballad A, good log will fall, a stiaight 
hack will stoop , a hi ink heaid will turn white, a railed pate 
will glow bald i fm face will withei , a full eye will wav 
hollow but i good he xit, Kate, is the sun and the moon, 
01 , lathei, the sun, and not the moon, — foi it shines blight, 
and nevei changes, hut keeps his couise tiuly If thou would 
have such a one, take me and take me, take a soldiei , take 
a soldiei, take a king and what sayest thou, then, to my 
love? speak, my fan, and fanly, I pray thee 

Kath Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of Fiance ? 
A Hen No , it is not possible you shonld love the enemy 
of Fiance, Kate but, m loving me, you should love the 
fiiencl of Fiance , foi I love Fianee so well, that I will not 
pait with a village of it , I will have it all mine and, Kate, 
when Fiance is mine and I am youis, then youis is Fiance 
and you aie name 

Kath I cannot tell vat is dat 

K Hen No, Kate ? I will tell thee m Fiench, which I 
am suie will hang upon my tongue like a new mamed wife 
about her husband’s neck, hardly to be shook off Qmndfai 
la possess ion a,1) de Fiance, ct quand ions avez la possession de 
moi,- — let me see, what then ? Saint Denis be my speed 1 — 
done %oti e est F) anct ct i ous etes mienne It is as easy foi me, 
Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to speak so much more 
French I shall nevei move thee m French, unless it be to 
laugh at me 

Kath Savf toti e honneui , le Frangais que ions panlcz, il 
csimeillem que V Anglais lequelge paile 

K Hen No, faith, is’t not, Kate but thy speaking of 
my tongue, and I tkmc, most iiuly-falsely, must needs be 
gianted to be much at one But, Kate, dost thou undei stand 
thug much English, — Canst thou love me 9 
KiXtli I cannot tell 
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K Hen Can any of yom neighbour tell, Kate ? Ill ask 
them dome, I know thou lowest xne and at mglit, vhen 
you. come into youi closet, youll question tins gentlewoman 
about me , and I know, Kate, you will to hei dispiaise those 
parts m me that 3-011 lo\e with youi heait but, good Kate, 
mock me meicifully , the lathei, gentle pnneess, because I 
love thee ciuelly If evei thou beest mine, Kate, — as I have 
a sawing faith within me tells me thou slialt, — I get thee 
with scambling, and thou must theiefoie needs piove a good 
soldiei breeder shall not thou and I, between Saint Denis 
and Saint Geoige, compound a hoy, half Fiench, half Eng 
lish, that shall go to Constantinople and take the Tuik by 
the beaid ? shall we not ? what sayest thou, my fan flower 
de luce 9 

Hath I do not know dat 

K Hen No , ’tis heieaftei to know, but now to pio 
raise do but now promise, Kate, you will endeayoui for youi 
French part of such a hoy, and foi my English moiety take 
the word of a king and a bacheloi How answer you,* la plus 
belle Kathanne du monde, mon tils chhe et dtune deesse 2 

Kath Youi majesto aye fausst Fiench enough to deceive 
de most sage demoiselle dat is en F) mice 

K Hen Now, fie upon my false Fiench 1 By mine hon 
oui, m tiue English, I love thee, Kate hy which hononi 
I daie not swear thou lovest me, yet my blood begins to 
flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the pool and un 
temptmg <170) effect of my visage Now, beshrew my father’s 
ambition 1 he was thinking of civil wais when he got me 
theiefore was I created with a stubborn outside, with an as 
pect of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright them 
But, m faith, Kate, the eldei I wax, the bettei I shall appeal 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layei up of "beauty, can 
do no more spoil upon my face thou hast me, if thou hast 
me, at the worst , and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and bettei — and theiefoie tell me, most fair Katha 
line, will you have me ? But off your maiden blushes , avouch 
the thoughts of youi heart with the looks of an empiess, take 
me by the hand, and say, “Harry of England, I am tbme 5J 
which word thou shalt no sooner bless mine ear withal, but 
I will tell thee aloud, “England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
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Fiance is thine, and Hemy Plantagenet is thine,” who, 
though I speak it betoie his face, if he he not fellow with 
the best lung, thou shilt find the best king of good fellows 
Come, youi answei m bioken music,— foi thy voice is mu 
sic, and thy English bioken , theiefore, queen of all Katha 
lines, (1 ' o) bieak thy mind to me m bioken English,— wilt 
thou have me ? 

Kath Bat is as it sill please de 101 mon pue 
K Hen Nay, it will please him well, Kate, — it shall 
please him, Kate 

Kath Ben it sail also content me 
K lien Upon that I kiss youi hand, and I call you my 
1 queen 

Kath Laissez, mon seignem , laisscz, lame ~ ma foi, je 
ne leux point que tons abaissiez lotie giandeui cn baisant la 
main d’une lotie mdigne semteur au) excuses moi, ye vous 
supphe , mon ii es-pmssant seignein 

K Hen Then I will kiss youi kps, Kate 
Kath Les dames et demoiselles pom die lames decant 
lew noees , d n’est pas la coutime de Fi ance 

K Hen Madam my interpreter, what says she ? 

Alice Bat it is not be de fashion pom les ladies of Fiance, 

■ — I cannot tell vat is bais&i en Anglisk 
K Hen To kiss 

Alice Torn majesty entemh e bettre que moi 
K Hen It is not a fashion foi the maids m Fiance to 
kiss befoie they aie mamed, would she say? 

Alice Oui, i lament 

K Hen 0 Kate, nice customs court’sy to gieat kings 
Bear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak list 
of a countiy’s fashion we aie the makeis of manneis, Kate, 
and the liberty that follows our places stops the mouth of all 
find faults, — as I will do yours for upholding the nice fashion 
of your country m denying me a kiss therefore, patiently 
and yielding [Kissing hei ] You have Vitehciaft m youi 
lips, Kate theie is more eloquence m a sugar touch of them 
than m the tongues of the French council , and they should 
sooner persuade Hairy of England than a general petition of 
monarchs — Here comes yonr father 
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Glosi L ii ? B\Erin, ”W \i wick, AYrsTWoi i r and, §l 

Bui God sarc 30m majesty ' m> 101 il rousm 
Teach you 0111 pimeess English ? 

K Hen I would lme her learn, my fan cousin, how 
perfectly I love hei , and that is good English 

Bid Is she not apt ? 

K Hen Oiu tongue is lough, coa, and my condition is 
not smooth, so that, having neither the voice noi the heuit 
offlatteiy about me, I cannot so conjuie up the spnit of love 
m hei, that he will appeal m his tine likeness 

Bw Paidon the liankness of my mnth, if I answer you 
for that If yon would conjure in hei, you must make a 
circle, if conjuie up love in hei m his tiue likeness, he must 
appeal naked and blind Can you blame hei, then, being a 
maid yet losed over with the vngm enmson of modesty, if 
she deny the appeal ance of a naked blind boy m hei naked 
seeing self? It weie, my loid, a haul condition foi a maid 
to consign to 

K Hen Yet they do wmk and yield, — as love is blmcT 
and enfoices 

Bw They aie then excused, my loid, when they see not 
what they do 

K Hen Then, good my loid, teach youi cousm to con 
sent winking 

Bw I will wmk on hei to consent, my loid, if you will 
teach hei to know my meaning for maids, well summeied 
and waim kept, are like flies at Baitholomew tide, blind, 
though they have then eyes, and then they will endure hand- 
ling, which before would not abide looking on 

K Hen This moial ties me ovei to time and a hot sum 
mer , and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, m the latter 
end, and she must be blind too 

Biu As love is, my loid, befoie it loves 

K Hen It is so and you may, some of you, thank love 
for my blindness, who cannot see many a fair Trench city foi 
one fan French maid that stands in my way 

Fi King Yes, my lord, you See them perspectively, the 
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utu s tunic (1 into *i maid foi they aie all gn died with maiden 
mills tint \\ u ha tii nci ei° ' enteied 
A Hut Shall Kate be m3 wife ? 
bt hi tiff So please } r ou 

A J£( it 1 am content , so the maiden cities 1 ou talk of 
111113 unit on kei so the maid tint stood m the way loi mi 
wish shall show me the way to my mil 

1 1 hint) "St 0 htne consented to all teims of leason 
A Ihn Is t so, m3 loids of England ? 

West Tin king hath gi anted era 3 11 tide — 
llis daughter hist md then/ 1 0 111 sequel all, 

Accoidmg to then lum pioposcd natuies 

Ithc Only, he hath not jet subsenbed this — 

Wheie yom majesty demands, that the King of Fiance, bal- 
ing any occasion to wnte foi mattei of giant, shall name youi 
highness m tins form and with this addition, m Fiench, Notie 
ti Is dm jih Hem i, 1 01 d’Anglda 1 <?, ha itiei de France and 
thus m Latin, Pi ccdin issu)ins {h7) films nosta Henncus r, rex 
Awfure, et limes b tan cue 

Fr King Nor this I have not, biothei, so denied, 

But your lequest shall make me let it pass 

K Hen I pi ay you, then, m love and deal alliance, 

Let that one article rank with the rest 
And theieupon give me youi daughtei a ' s) 

Ft King Take hei, fan son, andfiomhei blood raise up 
Issue to me , that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose Yeiy shoies look pale 
With emy of each other’s happiness, 

May cease their hatred , and this cleai conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian like accoid 
In their sweet bosoms, that ne’ei wai advance 
His bleeding sword ’twivt England and fan Fiance 
All Amen f 

K Hen Now', welcome, Kate and hear me witness all. 
That here I kiss hei as my sovereign qneen [Flounslu 
Q Isa God, the best maker of all mainages, 

Combine your heaits m one, youi realms m one * 

As man and wife, bemg two, aje one m love, 

So be there ’twii-t youi kingdoms such a spousal, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealousy, 
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Which troubles oit the bed of blessed mumge, 

Thiust m between the paction 0 ' 0 of these kingdoms, 

To make divoice of then meoipoiate league, 

That English may ah Eiench, Iuench Englishmen, 

Receive each othei f — God speak this Amen 1 
ill Amen 1 

K Hen Piepaie we foi oui m unage — on which day, 
My Loid of Buigundy, well take youi oath, 

And all the peeis’, foi smety of oui league — <1S0) 

Then shall I sweai to Kate, and jou to me, 

And may oui oaths well kept and piospeious be * 

[i Sennet Exeunt . 


Ente i Choius 

■Choi Thus fai, with xough and all unable pen, 

Oui bending authoi hath puisu’d the story, 

In liltle loom confining mighty men, 

Mangling by staits the full couiso of then gloiy 
Small time, but, in that small, most gieatly liv’d 
This stai of England Fortune maae his swoid, 

By which the woild’s best garden he achiev’d, 

And of it left his son imperial loid 
Henry the Sixth, m infant bands ci own’d King 
Of France and England, did this king succeed , 

Whose state so many had the managing, 

That they lost Fiance, and made his England bleed 
Which oft our stage hath shown , and, foi then sake, 

In youi fan minds let this acceptance take [Exit 
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P til (j) iul llb 

Altuul in the second folio to 1 hold “Hindi some model n oditois piefci * 

This w not m the qmu to 

P 421 (i) ‘ plan 

Mi W IS Ldtsom conjiotuus 1 space 

P 122 (3) posses ion* 

So Hamau and Mi Collin’s Ala Conoctoi —The folio lias < Possession — 
This is not in the (juntos 

P 42 J (4) 1 cici) eat ” 

So the second folio — The fust folio has ‘cunance ’ — This is not in the 
quartos ( Kmglit and Giant White derive ‘ cam ance ’ from the old Prenoh 
com anct hut this (see Cotgrave) means a flux and, though Macbeth talks 
of scouriw) the English out of Scotland with purgative dings it is plain 
from the context that in our passage the scouring of a met is meant Chi 
0 <mf,’theiefoie, seems much the safei reading ’ W h Lettsom ) 

P 423 (sJ * this theone 

“ Possibly [with the third folio] his theone , at any late tl as’ seems odd 
Walker’s Grit JCxam Ac \ol 11 p 222 

P 424 (6) “The severah and unbidden passages 

“ This line I suspect of corruption though it maj he fanly enough explained 
the passages of his titles are the lines of succession hy winch his claims tie 
scend Unhidden is open, chm ’ Johnson —Pope pnntod The seieral 
and , &e 

P 425 (7) “sword 

The folio has i( SwOids ” — This is not m the quartos — Compute just aliov 
“The sleeping swoul of war ” 

P 427 (3) “To fine his title" 

So tho quartos —The folio has * To find bis Title — Voiy probably the right 
reading is ‘ To line his title ’ — which was first suggested by Johnson 

P 427 ( 9 ) Than amply to vribaie then cioohld titles 

The first two quartos have 1 2 hen amply to imbace ’ &c , the third quarto 
has ‘ Then amply to emhiaee ’ &c — The folio has ‘ Then amply to nnbarre ,r 
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A.c — Rout mills first ed , punted lhan amply to male baie <Le but 
in Ins second ad lestoied the leading of the folio — Pope substituted Than 
openly imbiace ’ ^c — Theobald at Waibuitons suggestion gave lhan 
amply to imbaie [i e lay baie] &o — which lection I adopt foi want of a 
bettei hoi is it the only doubtful leading in this line indeed Mi W N 
Lettsoxn pionounces amply to be as sheei nonsense as imbaiie 

P 427 (io) dot in the Bool of Number isitwnt — 

JJ hen the man clus let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughtei 

Bf the second line we aie to understand — When the man dies, and has no 
son let the inheritance &a The usual modem leading is that of the quai toe 
JJ hen the sonne dyes &c hut whatevei had been the authority of the 
qnaitos (and they piesent only a skeleton of the play though then assistance 
on some occasions is by no means to he slighted) I should have adopted 
with Mi Kuight and Mi Colkei, the leading of the folio The passage m 
T umbei s as cited by Holmshed is When a man dieth without a sonne let 
the inhentance descend to his daughtei (Chon yol m p 6b ed 1808) and 
as given in otu common yeision If a man die and have no son then ye 
shall cause his inhentance to pass unto his daughtei Chap xrm 8 Theie 
is not a word m Scnptuie about the contingency of the son dying and the 
law was deelaied in consequence of a claim put m by the daughters of Zelo 
phehad, who had no sons — 1864 Mi Giant White and the Camhndgo 
Echtois agiee with me in leading ‘ When the man dies ’ <Le 


P 428 (ix) ‘ They 1 now youi giace hath cause and means and might 1 

The folio, which alone has the piesent passage makes this line the beginning 
of the next speech — Collected by Walkei (Cut 1! earn &c yol u p 186) 

P 428 (12) ‘ giddif 

Mi Colliers Ms Con ectoi substitutes “ gieed3 

P 429 (13) lame 

Mi Colhei s Ms Corrector substitutes tia in 1 


P 420 (14) * hei 1 

The quartos have ‘ your the folio has ‘ then ’ 

P 429 (15) ‘ caist” 

Go the quartos i e' says Walker, ‘frowaid perverse ” Cut Beam 4,c 
\Dl i» p 139 —The folio has <( crush'd " 

P 429 (id) “pj etty n 

Gteeyens proposes “ petty ” 1 
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P 430 ( 17 ) The ait oj oidn 

So Pope and Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi — The folio has i he Act of Oidei 
m defence of which Malone cites the conesponding passage of the quaitos 

cieatmcs that by awe 

Oidaine an act of oidei to a peopeld Kingdome 
Mi TV N Lettsom lemaiks Malone s quotation moiely shows that the 
conuption is an old one but what can we think of a cutic who imagines 
that the phiase 01 dam an act justifies the plnaBe 1 each the act 9 


P 430 ( 18 ) 

As man y anows loosed several nays 
Fly to one mai 1 

As many seveial sheets meet m one town 
As many fiesh streams van m out salt sea 

The quaitos have 

“4s many h 1 owes losed scue) all nay cs fly c to one men h 
As many seueiall wayes meeta in one townc 
As many fiesli stieames 1 un in one selfe rea 

The folio has 

* As many At ? owes loosed seuei all wayes 
Gome to one mat he as many wayes mut in aye tonne 
As many fl esh streames meet in one salt sea 

That in this passage the woid ‘wayes” was lcpeuted by mistake can hardly 
be doubted , and I have substituted st) eels at the suggestion of Mr W N 
Lettsom who compaies Fletcher and Shakespeare ^ 2 no Noble Kinsmei 
act 1 ad fin 

‘ This woild s a city full of straying si; ects, 

And death s the maiket place wheie inch om meet 
I may add that 1 an in one self sea” is good old Hn Q hsh — * m being foi 
meily oiten used as equivalent to ‘ into sec note ^9 on 1 you hie it 


P 431 ( 19 ) 

The folio has “ Or thei e” (the Or having been repeated by mistake) —This 
is not in the quartos 


P 431 ( 2 , 0 ) else oiti yiaie. 

Like Turkish mutes, shall have a tongndess mouth 
Not worshiped with eu uaxen epitaph.' 

So the folio except that it has “ Like Tm kish mute ’’—The quaitos have 

“Qi else like toonglesse mutes 
Not worshlpt with a paper L pi laph — 

” Read ‘ mutes, r as the old grammai requires Wall ei ? s (Jut Bxam Ac 
vol 1 p 263 
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p 4^1 ( ( lung Edwai d the Tim d 

Pope omitted ‘Ring — I -would evpunge the and peiliaps lung 
Waliei s Grit Exam &c vol m p 140 


P 432 (~_) hung hcie 

Tlie folio lias ‘ lining hence which Mason was quite justified m saying 
“cannot he leconciled to sense ’ —This is not in the quaitos — I give 
H anm ei s leading — Henry observes Mi W N Lettsom means that 
pool heggaily England was not his home hut that Fiance was — The Ms 
no doubt had heere which the compositoi mistook for hence 


P 482 (-3) Ea hie a 1 nig and ihou my sail of gi outness 

Mi Colhei’s Ms Ooiiectoi substitutes my soul of gi eat ness — to- 

which Mr Singei (Shal espeaie Vindicated &c p 12o) says there is little 
objection but may not the metaphorical use of sail mthe piesentlme 
be defended by the following passage concerning another loyal personage in 
Ilcnrtj 1- 1 Pai t Tim d act 11a sc 3 

* nowMaigaiet 

Must sti ilce her sad and learn awhile to seive, 

Where lungs command 9 


P 432 (-4) ‘ Foi that ’ <Lc 

« To qualify myself foi this undertaking, I hai e descended from my station 
and studied the aiL of life in a lowei chainctei Johnson — The quartos 
have 'For this, ’ &c — Mi Colliei’s Ms Conector substitutes “J01 here 5 
&c — “‘That,' say Mi W N Lettsom, ‘seems to be a imspiint foi ''yet T 
1 e as yet (that — f) ’ 


P 433 (25) ‘ That may withi easonabU swiftness add 

Morefeatheis to out wings ’ 

Mr Colliers Ms Gorreetoi and Mi Singer b Ms Conectoi lead with 

seasonable swiftness ’ &c but compare Tioilus and Ciessida, act n se 2 
“ Who maiwels then when Helenus beholds 
A. Giecian and 3ns sword if he do set 
The very wings ojieason to his heels, ’ &e 


R 433- (26) l thnie v 

Mr Collier g Ms Corrector substitutes “ strive ” 


R 434 (27} 

4 Linger ym patience cn and well digest 
2 h' abuse of distance, while wefoicc a play 


The folio nfts 
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and wee 1 digest 

1U abuse of distance foiceajjlay 

I give Pop s loading -winch is at least as good as that of Mi Golliei s Ms 

Coneetoi ‘ distance and so foioe a play — These two lines seem 

stiangcly out of place and peihaps Mi Knight is light m supposing that 
they w«eie intended to be erased fiom the authoi s copy — The Choius is 
not m the quaitos — 1S64 1 TheSe two lines aie conupt and unintelligible 
hut they appeal to have foimed a poition of the close of this Choius and to 
have been i eplaced by the eight hues beginning with The sum is paid 
TV N Lettsom 


P 434 („ 8 ) But till the 1 my come f oi th and not till then' 

Hanmei punted But when the liny comes foith, anil not till thin — 
Malone pi oposes Not till the 1 inq come foi th and hut till tlun ’ — This 
line as it stands involves a conti adiction hut piohahly the scubblei who 
wiote it gave it as it is given by Haurnei It seems to me (with the next 
line) to he an awl waid attempt (eeitamly not by Shahespeaie) to account 
foi the veiy next scene being laid in Eastcheap instead of Southampton 
Tins Choius, m fact, should bo placed immediately aftei what is now the 
first scene of the second aet °s Pope saw and I do not see why Theobald’s 
o union should have beeil piofened TV N Lditsom 


P 434 ( 29 ) smites 

The folio has “ smiles ” — This is not m the quaitos — Di Earmei with 
gieat piobability, would lead 1 smites 1 e blows a woid used m the midland 
counties ” Steevens — Mi Colliei s Ms Conectoi mal es the same alteia 
tion and that it is absolutely necessaiy we haic pi oof in the etiange at 
tempts of the commentatois to explain ‘ smiles 


P 434 ( 30 ) ' in 

The folio has 1 to” (which the compositoi s eye caught fiom the line above) 
— This is not m the quartos 


P 435 Gi) dif 

The old eds have “do (and doe) 9 — Collected by Mason, and so Trailer 
( Gut Lx am. <bc vol 111 p 141} 


P 435 ( 3 _) * Hostess ’ 

Here the quaitos have * Ilostcs Quickly k his wife ’ the folio has “ Quickly ” 
— Of course, “ Hostess” is now the only proper appellation foi “ the quondam 
QuicMy ’ 

VOL IV hL 
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P 435 (33) 0 well a day Lady if he he not di cun ' Y 010 

%e shall sea iqilful adultenj and muida committed 

The folio has 1 if he he Nofhenne now we Ac — When in ray Bemails 

on Mi Collie) s and Mi Knights eds oj S haltspeaie p 117 I substituted 
di awn foi hewne I was not awaie that Theobald had anticipated me 
— Compaie Romeo and Juliet act 1 sc 1 

“ What ait thou di awn among these heartless hinds’ 
and Beaumont and Fletchei s T alentuuan act rv sc 4 

He s diawn 

By heaven I dare not do it ! — 

The qnaitos have ‘ 0 Loid heeies Coipoiall Nims (and ‘ Nim ) no 0 shall 
we haue wilful adult) y <Lc 


P 4o5 (,4) 

Baid Good lieutenant — good coi poi al — offei nothing he) e ” 

Malone veiy hastily made this a portion of the pieeedmg speech pi intuit 
Good lieutenant Lardolph — good corpoial offei nothing heie — and I 
have now [1857] to legret that m my Remails on Mi Oolhci s and 31) 
Knight s eds of Shakespeai e p 117 I found fault with Mi Colliei for ad 
henng to the old teat — the inconsistency of which may peihaps aftei all 
be attributed to the authoi himself foi he has other passages which ev. 
hibit the like inconsistency Here of couise the difficulty hes m the woid 
“ lieutenant ’ — for which Capell substituted * ancient but it seems to 
have escaped the notice of all the editois that a similar impropiiety occurs 
in the See Fait of Hem y IV , towaids the close of which (p 401) Falstalx 
says, ( Come, Lieutenant Pistol, though eaihei in that play Pistol is * an 
cient I 11 Again, m the piesent play Baidolph s mihtaiy title is unaccount 
ably varied at the commencement of this scene Nym calls him “ Lieutenant , 
but m act in sc 1 (p 451) addresses him as “ coipoial (which ‘ coipoial 
is ceitamly not to be explained away on the supposition of Mi Knight, 01 
lathei, of Zaehaiy Jacl son that Nym m his flight foigets his own rank 
and Baidolph s also ) Since tlieiefoie, theie is a probability that these 
inconsistencies may have aiisen fiom some inattention on the pait Of 
fehahespeaie himself I doubt if an editoi be justified m doing mo c than 
pointing them ont to the leadei 


P 436 (35) ‘ Boj Mine host Pistol you must coma to my mastei — 

a id yhu, hostess. ’ 

The folio has ‘ — — and yom Host esse — The quaitos have “Log Ho^tes 
you must come sti aight to my maister, and you Host Pistoll ’ 


I 4<>7 (36) “Host As iiei you came of i omen, come in quickly 

The foho has ——come of women <Lc which is conectod m tho second 
folio — Tho quartos have l< Hostes As euer you came of men come in &c — 
X should not have noticed tins had not Mr Knight and Mi C0II161 leplaced 
in the tost the reading of the foho 
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P 437 (37) ‘foi lamb) ins we id ill live ’ 

1 e says Malone, “ we will live as quietly and peaceably togcChei as lamb 
1 ms — So the woids stand in tbe quaitos — They aie given m the folio 
thus foi ( Lambel nib) we mil lute 

P 43S (3S) I thin? 

Omitted by Pope 

P 439 (39) “ then w ight ’ 

The quaitos bare “ then cause ’ the folio has ‘ the weight ’ 

P 439 (40) lnil 0? out moieaducc tte pciulon him ’ 

4The old eds have And on 1ns moieaduice Ac — 1 Bead with Mi Colhei s 
Ms Correctoi, oui The error fnoceeded fiom him and ‘/us occuning in. 
he neighbouihood Compare Ihe fwo Gentlemen 0 ] Vuona 11 4 
How shall I do*G on hei with mote aelviu 
That thus without advice begin to love hei 9 
and Measure foi Measiae v 1 

Yet did lepent me after moic advice 

In both tjiose passages mote advice means fmthei consulei atian, 1 0 fmtliei 
consideiation in the mind 0/ the speal u Smgu, theicfoie should not have 
quoted the lattei oi these passages m defence of ‘ /uv m the piesent passage ’ 
W N Lmrsow 


P 4a9 ( 41 ) a u 1 ’ 

■'ll W N Lettsom Eug 0 es i s 1 cause 

P 139 ( 2 ) la f 

I cvp 1 lined 1 lately a ipomted — All Colhei s Ms Coiiec t oi substitutes 
‘ state ’ 


P 439 (43) Cam J one, o y laid 

Itiui high) u > s b tdc mi asl foi it to dtj 
Scroop So dltl you me my lug< 

Giey lid me my loyal bum ugn ’ 

The last of these speeches stands in the folio, C uiy hid I my Toy all 
Soupiaiynt 1 m the qiuutos ‘ Ch ay And me my Loid ’ The leading of 
the folio fwluch Mi Knight and Mi C0II101 have icstmed) is a voiy imp“0 
hahlo one and hardly to he defended, e tliei bn the plea that theie is an 
ellipsis, “And I am, one my loyal sovereign * oi that * P was formerly 
sometimes used inaccurately foi me ” When Shitkespeaie had once made 
•Scioop say, ‘ So did you me,” &e it was altogether unlikely that he should 
fail to write m the next speech, ‘ And we, ’ &e — 1864 Yet Mi Grant White 
and the Cambridge Ediiois print hme, with the folio, 1 And I, &c 
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P 440 (44) fctm 

Added in the second folio (Tho quaitos lmvo 

Ion know how apt we weie to grace him 
In all things belonging to his lionoui &. c ) 


T 440 (45) cause 

Aiteied by Hi Collici s Ms Couectoi to ‘course —uglitly peihap 


P 441 (46) ‘ tempted 

Johnsons conjecture —The folio has tempei d —This is not 111 the 
quaitos —Mi W N Lettsom observes Cfceevens s note on this word is 
no annuei to Johnson s The conte t lequnts tempted —Comp note 17.. 

P 4 H (47) sc m 

Pope p mted * 01 wem 

P 441 (48) 1 To mail the full ft might man 

Iho folio has ‘ To make thee full f taught man be — Theobald substituted 

‘ mat / foi ‘ make —This is not in the quaitos 

P 442 (49) P 

Auded in the second foko 

P 412 (50) pi oclaimd and ft om Ins caff a s 

Pope threw out “ piocluvn d ’ . — Mi W N Lettsom would lead “pi oclawi d, 
fiom s cof/eis ’ 

P 443 (51) a f ne end 

The folio has ‘ a finer cue?’— This is not m tho quaitos — Collected by 
Capell — * He made a fine end* is at this day a yulgai expiession when 
any person dies with resolution and demotion Mason — ‘ The comparative 
degree was evidently a mistake hy the pnntei " Collier — ‘ Surely fine is 
the nght reading ’ Walkei s Cnt Exam &c vol 11 p 50 


P 44 S ( Sa ) 

1 foi ha, nose leas as shaip a* a pen, and a babbled of gt ecn fields 

The folio has “ as a Pen , and a Table of qi eene fields 7 (the conespond 

mg passage ui tho quaitos is meiely ' His nose uas as shat pie as a, pen ) • — I 
adopt as a matter of coiuse Theobald s emendation, wh ch has now become 
a portion of the established text of Shakespeaie and since theie is no pro 
babdity that its place will ever he usurped by the leading of Mi Colliei’s 
Ms Conector ‘ - — — as a pen on a table of gieen frieze I ie£ram hom stat 
mg tho objections to which I concede the latter variation s liable Let 
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me only obseive that while Theobald does no moie than, change table to 
tabled ’ the Ms Conectoi with compaiative license, substitutes 1 on ’ foi 
and and fueze foi fields — 1864 It may be well to subjoin Theo- 
balds account of the onqm and piogiess of this veiy celebiated emends 
tion ‘ I have an edition of Shakespeare by me with some maigmal conjee 
tuies of a gentleman sometinao deceas d and he is of the miml to eonect 
this passage thus 

joi Jus nose uas a shatp as a pen and a tall ed oj qicen fields 
It is certainly obseivable of people neai death when they are delmous by a 
fevei, that they talk of moving as it is of those m a calentiue that they 
have then heads run on gieen fields The vanation fiom Table' to talked 
is not of a veiy gient latitude though we may still come ncaier to the tiaces 
of ihe lotto is by lestonng it thus 

foi his nose was as shaip as a pin and ’ a babied of gieen fields 
To bable 01 babble is to muttei, 01 speak mdisciiminately hke childienthat 
cannot yet talk 01 dying peisons when they aie losing the use of speech ’ 
^hal espcaio i estoud, <£i (Appei diz) p 118 

P 443 ( 53 ) upward ai dupwaid, 

Mi Giant White paints up aid and up aid and adds m a note, ‘ Thus 
the ongiyal, veiy chaiactenstically ” IVhat onginal ? 

P 446 ( 54 ) IF huh, of' 

Not to mention othei attentions made 01 pioposcd heie, Malone conjectmes 
‘ While oft 

P 440 ( 55 ) 11 Jules that lus mountain sue — 

Alteied hy Theobald to ‘TF Inks that his mounting sue by Mi Colhei s 
Ms Coneetoi to TF Jules that his mightj sue — ‘ Di avion, m the 18th Bong 
of his PoUjolbion, has a similai thought , 

Then he above them all, himself that sought to raise 
Upon some mountain top, like a piyiamides ’ 

Again, in Spensei s Fan y Queen B icu 

' Wheie sti etch’d he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hill, himself hi e a gi cat lull SxpiiExs 


P 446 ( 56 } “As self neglecting 

Ee entei Lot ds with Exeter and Tiam 
Fi King 1< 1 m n our bi otlm England 1 ' 

Heie the folio has ‘ Fiom, our Bi other of England ? — as it has again m the 
next page 

“ Back to our Bi othei of TJpgland 

Eolph For the Dolphin, <L 0 

In both passages I have omitted of ’ with the two earliest quartos —sad I 
have done so, became the folio afterwards , act v so 2 (p 499) has 
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‘ \ nto oiu biothei 1 tance and to oiu &istci dc 
Most worthy biothc) Lngland 
‘ So happy “be the Issue biothei It eland (sic) ac 

P 447 ( 57 ) hs 

So Rowe — The old eds have ‘ this 

P 447 ( 58 ) ‘ Jici y 

The old eds have ‘ fierce (a mistake foi hei le ) — Collected ky Walka 
{Gut Bxain <kc vol in p 142) 

P 447 ( 59 ) * To whom evpiessly I bung gi eeting too 

The folio has To whom gi eeting to 1 — which if the lino he taken with 

out consideration of the contest is n 0 lit enough acco ding to a phraseology 
not unfieguent m Shakespeaie s time But Esetei has aheady dehvei eel 
Henry s gi eeting to the King — thus he greets youi majesty p 447, and 
he now mqunes foi the Dauphin to vhom he bungs ' gi eeting too (so the 
fiuaitos) 

P 448 ( 60 ) “01 finance 

Is heie used as a tusyllahle being m oui authoi’s time, impiopeily mitten 
ordinance Malove 

P 449 ( 61 ) at Hampton pio 

So Theobald — -The folio has “ at Douei Pee? — The Choius is not in the 
final tos 

P 449 (6_) * fanning 

The f oho has 1 fayxnng ” 

P 449 ( 63 ) “Borne 

“In spite of Singei s haid woids, I beheve that Colliei s Conectoi was light 
in reading ‘ Blown ’ For blown in this sense see particulaily Pei iclei, v 1 

* towaid Ephesus 

Turn oui blown sails ’ W N Letxsom 


P 450 ( 54 ) 1 summon 5 

Rowe s collection — The folio ha 3 commune — This is not in the fiuartos 

3? 450 ( 65 } On on you noble Bnghsh 

The folio has ‘ - Kobhsh rngh&h — a mistake occasioned by the teinu 

nation of the second woid having caught the compositors eye — The echtoi 
of the second folio substituted “ noblest Bnghsh ”~Mi Knight prints,. 
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most pieposteiously On on you nobless English ” — The expression ‘ noble 
English is quite stiong enough as opposed to good yeomen — (In Ring 
John act y sc 4 Melun says to the levolted louls of England * Fly noble 
English you aie bought and sold ’ )— ' This is not m the quaitos 

P 4$0 (66) men ' 

The foho has “me ’ — Coneeted m the fomth foho — This is not m the 
quaitos 

P 451 (67) ‘ Sti aming ’ 

The foho has ‘ Stiaymg — This is not m the quaitos 

P 451 (68) Nym Fray thee corpoial 

See note 34 

P 451 (69) Rnool i> go and come &c 

Of the fiagments of the hallad (01 ballads) quoted heie hy Pistol and the 
Boy Mr Colhei s Ms Correctoi has given as might he expected a complete 
rifacimento, — which I do not think it necessaiy to tianseuhe — One of the 
editois talks of 6 Pistol s song ” hut though Pistol quotes the words of a 
hallad, he is too dignified to sing them 

P 451 (70) “Flu &ot\plood ’ &c 

This being the fiist appeaiance of Fiuellen I may observe that the old 
copies aie quite inconsistent in maikmg his Welsh pionunciation that the 
modem editois could not with any propnety allow him to say ‘ bridge 1 and 
pidge ” almost m the same bieath — woild ’ m one scene and ’oild in 
anothei and — not to mention othei changes of letteis — that then substi 
tutrag thioughout his speeches Got and goal’ foi God and ‘ good is 
wananted by the dialect of Sn Hugh Evans m The Meny Wives ofWmdso) 
— In the present speech I follow the quaitos — The folio has 

“Flu Yp to the hi each, you Dogges , auaunt you Cullions, — 
on which Walkei (who takes no notice of the reading of the quartos) re 
marks This speech does not seem particularly in Fluellen’s manner noi 
is blank verse much in his way The foho too, has * breach 1 (this, it is true 
proves little as the folio is not very aecuiate in legard to Fiuellen s dialect) 
Fiuellen too was not likely thus to addiess Pistol, whom he considered * as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony (m 6) in such vituperative terms May 
not this speech belong to some one else— perhaps to the Duke of Exeter 01 
of Bedfoid, which would give an additional and whimsical aptness to Pistol s 
quotation?’ Cnt Emm &c vok n p 188 

P 451 (71) “your honour runs bad humours " 

The old eds have “ wins instead of “nine n Bat Capell saw {and vide 
Malone s note) that “ runs is doubtless the true reading Compare “ I will 
run jao base humours Met ry Wives of Windsor, act i sc 3, “ The king 
hath run had humours on the knight, ” the present play, act n sc. 1 
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P 4o2 (73) ‘ ” 

Heie the folio has Wane as it has also in thiee subsequent speeches of 
Fluellcn m the piesent scene —This is not in the quaitos 

P 452 (73) as in the 01 Id 

Qu ‘ as u> in the ’oild 01 ‘as any in to — asks Walkei (Cut Exam to 
vol 11 p 260) — The fust of these pioposed emendations is no novelty 


P 450 (74) ‘Jamy 

The folio has Tames ’ —Tins is not m the quaitos 

P 4»3 (75) chiles 1 

Alteied in the f 0111th folio to ‘ duke ’ —lightly peihaps meaning the Duke 
of Glostei who as Gowei tells us m the piecedmg page, was altogethei 
dneeted’ hj Macmoms 

P 454 (76) * ail do qude set vice, 01 ai’l liy and ail pay t 1 

The folio has aylc de gud sennce 01 lie ligge and lie pay t hut 

just aftei it has da ’ — This is not in the quaitos 

P 454 (77) 1 heaul 1 

Walkei (Cut Exam to vol 11 p 69) thinks that this is a mistake foi 
' heare ” hut is it not equivalent to have heai d ’ 2 (Macmoms has just 
said, 1 It is no time to discourse ”) 

P 454 (78) Mac Of my nation 1 ’ to 

The folio has 

It ish Of my Nation 9 What ish my Nation 9 Ish a 
Villame and a Basterd and a Knaue, and a Rascall What 
ish my Nation 9 Who talkes of my Nation 9 — 

Heie I follow Mi Kmght m the tiansposition which he made at the sugges 
tion of a friend ‘ This ’ he observes “ is evidently one of the mistakes that 
often oecm in printing The second and thud lines changed places, and the 
* Ish a’ of the hist line should have been at the end of what is printed as the 
third, whilst 4 What of the Becond line should have gone at the end of the 
first There is nothing of tins m the quartos — 1864 Mr Giant White 
aptly remaiks , “ The change, which the sense leqnnes, is snppoited by the 
fact that while all the other clauses are maiked as interrogations, the tians- 
posed clause has a full point aftei it ” 

P 454 (75) “ will 11 

Walkei (Gnt Exam to vol m p 143) would lead “ stilL” 

P 454 (80) “ for, as I am a soldier f 

Pane save “ ns I’m a sukliei ” 
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P 155 (81) Of heady mui dei , 

So the second foho — The fast folio has 0/headly Mui thu ’ — Malone leads 
Of deadly mm do” (Capells coujectuie) which Walkei (Cut Exam Ac 
vol iu p 14o) pionouncesto he insuffei ably flat ’ 

P 455 (82) Defile 

So Rowe (m his sec ed) — The foho has Desne — This is not m the 
quaitos 

P 4<i7 (8^) ‘Alice Da nee} Ac 

It is haidly woith mentioning that heie the foho has Ahee Do Nick 
Ac hut Alice evidently was not intended to blundei m the woid she sa^s 
neck (as the quaitoshave it) and ohm, 5 — tkePimcess mcl ’ and sin 

P 458 (84) ‘ Dieu de hatailles 1 whenct have they this mettle ? 

So the foho except that hj mistal e it has ‘ wheie foi whence — The 
•quartos have meioly Whj whence haue they this mettall 7 — Heie 4 ha 
tallies ’ is a tusj liable 

P 458 (85) “ houses' thatch ’ 

Steevecs supposes that Shakespeaie wiofb “house thatch 

P 158 (86) “ may * 

Added in the second folio 

P 458 (87) “ Chaihs Ddaheth 

Ought propeily to be Charles D Albiet 1 — which the meiae will not allow 
Shakespeaie as Malone ohseives “ followed Hohnshed s Ohionicle, 111 
which the Constable is called Detain eth ns he heie is in the foho — This is 
not in the qnaitos 

P 459 (88) ’Toix,' 

The foho has ‘ Loys ” — This is not in the quaitos 

P 459 {89) “ Knights fi 

Theobald s conection, — The foho has “ Kings ”■ — This Is not in the Quartos 

P 4 59 (90) u And, for achievement off a us his ransom ” 

That is, instead of achieving a victory over us, makes a proposal to pay 
9i3 a certain sum as a ransom ” Malone 5 Should we not lead 4 And ’fore 
achievement* ? The impoxt being, At sight of our army he will be so intnm 
dated as to offer ns his ransom before we have eaplured him " StmwreNf 

P T 400 (91) “ There ts an auncient- time at the in ulgc," 

The foho has 41 There u an aunchient Lieutenant there," Ac but both titles 
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cannot stand. See note 34 — ' The quartos Kaye “ 1 hei e is an ensigne thue 
&,c (In tlie dialogue winch presently follows Eluellen tlnee tunes calls. 
Pistol 1 Aunuent ) 


P 460 (92) Of ’ 

Tlie folio lias And of — 111 the quaitos tins speech is somewhat diffeien 

p 461 (93) andficofo) 

The quaitos have and flgajo; and a lag foi ’ tlie folio lias and Figo> 
f 0 ) ’ But compile Ihe Mciiy 17 ius o/TT mdsoi act 1 sc 8 wlieie Pistol 
exclaims a fico foi the phiase ' 

P 401 (94) new tuned oaths 

Though the moie lecent editois Malone &c testify no dislike to this lend 
jno - I think it a very doubtful one — Pope punted nno turned oaths — Mi 
Oolhei s Ms Conectoi substitutes new coined oaths (In The luo Gentle 
men ofVeiona act it sc 4 we have new found oaths ) 

P 4:63 (95) match 

Mi W N Lettsom would lead “match ’ 

P 464 (96) pastei ns 

The folio has “ postmes ’ —Collected m the secondfoho — This is not m the 
quartos 

P 464 (97 J He s of the colom of the nutmeg ’ 

“Is this part of the Dauphin’s speech?” Walker’s Cnt JGxam &c vol n 

p 186 

P 460 (98) “Mafoi 

go the quartos which leading the folio misprints Nay foi 

P 400 (99) “ hei 

So the quartos — The folio has his — (I mention this variation only m 
consequence of a mis statement in Mr Colkei’s note ad l ) 

p 468 (100) 1 name ’ 

So Tyrvlntt — -The foko has “ nam d "—The Ohorus is not in the quartos 

P 468 (roi) u Inventing lanh tern cheehs and wai warn coats ” 

Banmcr reads “In wasted lanh lean ’ &e Warbnrton ‘Invest m lanh 
to,” &c Capell, “And war worn coats, investing lank lean cheeks ” HeaCh 
bonjcctured “ In fasting lank lean &c , Mr Stannton pioposes “ Infective 
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P 468 ( 102 ) 1 P) esenteth ' 

The folio has Picsented — This is not m the qusito 

P 469 ( 103 ) ‘ Thawing cold foai Then mean and gentle all ’ 

The folio has Thawing coldfeaie that meane and gentle all — This is not 
111 the quaitos — As this stood it was a most peiplex d and nonsensical pas 
sage and could not he intelligible but as I have collected it The poet fiisl 
expatiates on the leal influence that Hany s eye had on his camp and then 
addiessing himself to eierydegiee of his audience he tells them hell shew 
(as well as his unwoithypen and poweis can descuhe it) a little tough 01 
si etch of this heio in the night a faint lesenfblanee of that cheerfulness 
and lesolution which this biave punce expiessed in himself and msputd m 
his followers ” Theobald — ‘ Theobald suppoits Ins leading by two quota 
10 ns fiom pievious speeches of the Choius m which the audience are 
adchessed as gentles but tins does not justify the supposition that he 
would addiess any of them as mean The phiaso ‘mean and gentle 
appeals to us to lefei to the vanous ianhs of the English aimy who aie 
mentioned m the pievious hno Delius s coujectuie that a lrne is lost aftei 
the word ‘ all seems very piobable ’ The Cambridge Editors 

P 471 ( 104 .) * Thefica 

The cpiartos have “ Figa the folio has ‘ I he Pigo ’-—See note 93 

P 471 ( 105 ) * lowei ’ 

So the thud quai to — The two oarhei quaitos have “lewoi ” — The folio has 
fewer ’ 

P 472 ( 106 ) ' Thomas 

The folio has Iohn ’ — This is not m the quartos 

P 473 ( 107 ) * Ay 01 mon do 

“ This sentiment does not eonespoud with what Bates has just befoie said 
The speech I believe should be given to Court Malone 

P 473 (xoS) “ m battle, 

The folio “%n a Sattadc ” — Corrected in the second folio —Here the text of 
the quartos is different 

P 478 (log) u m battle" 

Corrected, as befoie, in the second folio 

P 474 (no) “ Tis ceitain &c 

Oapell conjectures that this speech should he transferred to Court or Bates v 
M alone thinks it might with piopnety be given to Court 

P 474 (in) ^ lifts" 

Hd'e the “ is” was added in tho fourth foho (The two earliest quartos 
have “fault on the third quarto has * fault « on*’ ) 
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P 475 (iiz) T That i thy soul, 0 a lot ation > 

The folio lias What 5 is thy Souh of 0 dotation? —The last woid is eoi 
lected m the second foho — This is not m the quartos — I have adopted. 
Johnson s ieachn 0 which, if not altogethci satisfactory, is at least piefeiahle 
to any of the othei attempts to amend the passage 

P 476 (it 3) metchea’ 

! My knowledge of Shakespeaie s mannei makes me moie than suspect that 
he mote 101 etclicd st Walliei s Ci it Exam &,c vol in p 144 

P 477 (114) 

‘0 God of battles 1 steel my soklieis hcaits 
Possess them not tuth feai take fi out them now 
The sense of 1 eel onvnrj if th opposed nuniba s 
Find then heat ts f ) om them ' 

In the thud hne I adopt the slight alteiation pioposed hy Tyiwlutt foi 
point the passage as we will how can the leading of the foho — 

1 The semce op REorsiNG of th opposed numbeis — 
he othei wise than wiong’ — (The quaitos have 

“ 0 God of battels steele my souldieis baits 
Take fiom them now the senee of lekeomng 
That the apposed multitudes which stand befoie them, 

May not appall thou couiage ”) — 

Mason objected to Tyrwhitt s alteiation that * if the opposed numbeis did 
actually pluck then heaits fiom them, it was of no consequence whethei 
they had. 01 had not the sense of leckomng But, as Steevens ohseives, 
Mason foigot that “ if the sense of leckomng, in consequence of the king s 
portion was taken fiom them the numbers opposed to them would he 
no longei formidable when they coull no moie count then enemies, they 
could no longei feai them ’ 

P 477 (115) Ay ” 

Qy ‘Ay ay’? 

£ 477 (116) 'vailet,’ 

Most of the modern editors punt, with the second foho, “valet, 5 foigetting 
that “varleV is [ nora synonjme de celui de page, dans leg temps de notre 
ancienne chevaleue ’ 
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foi tlie issue, is quite as intelligible as dout 01 do out extinguish ’ &c But 
English eyes would baldly be alarmed foi the issua and that bj 
t icm we aie to undeistand English eyes the context shows ns distinctlj 
as language can show — Mi Knight too in the piosent passage letams 
doubt — equivalent to awe jet m Hamlet act iv sc 7 uheu again the 
folio fyas the same spelling doubts he inconsistently punts 
I have a speech of hie that fam would blaze 
But that this follj dout it — 

This is not m the quai uos 


P 178 (ri3) “ Tne tucl ct sonar ci 

The folio lias The Tucl it Sonuanc^ — a on pn it it would seem eithei fo 

Sonumie 01 foi Son anu (so eaihei m this plaj p 102 

the folio has foi when Leuitio and Ciueltie play for a Iungdome fc j 
We find * sonanu and sonizance mom oldwnteis but nevei Ibelieie 
‘ sonuanco — This is not m the quaitos 


P 179 ( 119 ) 1 pale dull mo iths 

Hero pah ’ would seem to have been repeated by mistake Pom the pic 
c/’dipg linv. — Capcll p anted (not Lnppily) * palled mouths ’ 


P 479 (iao) 

Con I sta j hut foi m j t union — to the field ' — 

I uill tic bannti fiom a tiumpit tah, 

And use it J01 my haste 
The folio has 

Const I tag hut foi my Guaid o 1 
To the Jield I mil &c 

This passage is not m the quaitos — ‘The eonpctuml reading * guidon 
which is attiibukd bj lecent editois to Di ThacLeiay late Proiost of 
King s College, Gambndge is found m Rann’s edition, without anj name 
attached Di Tbailei as pi ohahly made the conjee ure independents "We 
find it written m pencil on the ruaigm of his copj of Nines s Glossal y undei 
the woid 1 Guaid I’xil CviimuduE Lnuons —This conection hafi the full 
approbation of Wulkci (Cut Evan Sc %ol 111 p 144} — The word ‘ guidon 
(which Cotgrnvo explains a ' standout ensigne, or banner also, lie 

that heaies it ) is fiequenily used In om old wnters and the passage of 
Holinshed which ShaJrespcaie coitamly had in his thoughts, runs thus 
They thought thexnsdies so c ure of vrcio it, that dmerse of the noble men 
made snch hast towards the hattell that they left manie of then semants 
and men of wane behind them and some of them would not once stme m 
then standaids as amongst other the duha of Brabant when his standout 
,was not come caused <t barter to he {aim fiom a tnmpit and fastened to a 
speai-e, the winch he commanded to be bolide before Inm ia stood of Ms 
st&ndaid ” Churn vol in p 80, cd 1808 
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P 479 (lai) 

1 Bad i Faimell good Sahsbuiy and good lucl go with thee > 

E\e Faiewell laid laid fight zahunthj to day 
ind yet 1 do thee wtong to mind thee of it 
1 07 thou aitfiam d of the fum tiuth of taloiu 

The folio has 

Bedf Farwell good Salisbury A good luck o with thee 
And yet I doe thee wiong to mind thee of it 
Foi thou ait fiam d of the fume truth of voloui 
7 xt Taiwell kind Loid fight ralnntly to day 

The transposition was made hy Thnlby and the concspondm 0 passage of 
the quaitos conlums it 


P 4S0 (i_) 

4 JIc that outlives tin •> day unci coma, safe home 

lie that shall live this day and see old age 
The second of those lines stands m the foho thus 

He that shall see this day and hue old age 
Pope made the transposition — (The quaito have 

1 He that outhues this di->- and sees old age 

He that outhues th s day and comes safe home ) 


P 180 (i„ 3 ) 

Ihcn null hi stup h s sleue and show 1 hi scats, 
ind say ' Ihese wound I had on Ct spin s day 

The second Imc is not m the form — Mi Collia thmks ‘ t is quite unneces 
sary to the completenesi of the sene the defectiveness of which could foim 
the only excuse foi such an m eitxon But the passage is so ahiupt with 
out it, that, doubtless it was omitted m the folio hy mistake —Mi Knight s 
statement that ! the hue is found m the quaito entnely m a difieient place, 
<vrTEB ‘shall gentle his condition ’ is mcouect In the quartos it mine 
dint eiy follows Then shall he shop his sleoues, and shew his skais 5 and, 
what is moie, m the quntos these two Unis ate occult ntally shuffled out of 
that proven place 

We fewe wc happic fewe we bond of hrotheis 
For he to day that she us his blood hy mine 
Slialbe my b othci he he neie so bpst 
ThiB day shall gei tic his condition 
Then shall 1 e sti rp hi sh cues an cl dine 1 us si ats 
AncL$ay iftt.se %oin dh I had on Cnspmes day 
And Geutlcmeitin En 0 and now a bed 
Shall thinks themseluce accuifcd, A^ 
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P 481 (124) 

Old men fen get yet all shall he foi got 

But he ll itnitmbei luith advantages 

What feats he did that day then shall oui names 

luimihai milieu mouths as household nouls — 

Ilai 1 y the J inq Bedfoi d and Exetei 

TI antncl ancl Talbot Salisbiuy and Glostci — 

Be m then floumg cups ficshly remeiribei d 
In the fourth line the folio has ‘I avulun in his month as * &c — I adopt 
v ith Malone and Mi Colhei [1884, and Mi Staunton] the fai rnoic natuial 
leading of the quartos — Eamiliai m then months ’ mates Malone 1 c m 
the mouths of the old man ( nho has outlived the battle and come sale 
home) and ‘his fuends 1 This is the loading of the quarto which I have 

piefened to that of the folio Jus mouth because then cups the lead 

mg of the folio m the subsequent line v. ould otheimse appeal if not un 
giammatieal extiemely anlcwaid — Mi Knight piefas the leading of the 
foho Shakespeaie ho sajs altered then mouths of the quarto to his 
mouth How beautifully he picseives the continuity of the pictnie of the 
one old man lememheung hi fonts, and Ins picat companions in urns by 
this slight change < Ihs mouth names Hany the lcm 0 as a household 
woid though m then cups the name shall he ficshly lunembcied Foi 
my own part, I believe that S halespeaie did not male the alteration hut 
that it must he attributed to the tianscnbei 01 pnntu — the text of this 
play i?i the folio hung by 110 means immaculate N01 cau I icgnul Mi 
Kmght s cntiasm on the pissago as any thing else than rncio sophistiy the 
names at least of tho chief waiuois who fought at 4gincomt must lime 
bce~ quite as familial to the 1 etcian s neiglibouis as to himself 

Since the pieceding note was mitten Mi John Foistei has letmnhed lo 
me that the familial uttciance and the fresh itmemhutne of tho names 
constitute one and the same act and that it is manifestly mong to assign 
the foimei to a single peison and the lattei to many ’ 

1804 My opinion of the leading of the folio lemams unchanged thougn 
Mi Giant White and the Cambridge Editois ngiee m pioekimmg its supt 
uoiity 

P 4S2 (125) “ abounding ’ 

Alt mod byTheobtld to a hounding * by Mi Colliers Ms Conoctoi to 
ichoundmg (a conjectuie of Mt Knights)— The quarto,, hate ahnnd 
a^t 


P 482 (126) “gra mg 

&o 4 he second folio — The earlier eds have * erasing ’ 

P 483 (127) (l i elapse' 

Mi Colliei's Ms Conectoi leads * reflex ’ 

P 482 (x„3) “oP* 

Alteled by Hanmer to “for ? 
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P 483 ( 130 ) I fuii thou It once mote come again f 01 tamom 

The folio lias foi a Jlamome ’ but compaie the words of Hemy a 

Iittlo above Come thoi no moie Joi tansom, Ac and at p 489 Com st 
thou again foi tamom ? — This is not m the quartos 

P 483 ( 131 ) Quality 1 Callmo castoieme’ 

The folio has Qualtitie calmie custme me — This is not m the quaitos — 
Malone fiist pointed out m Clement Robinsons Handjul oj Pkabunt De 
light* lo 8 i A Sonet of a Lovei m the piaise of Ins Lady to Galen 0 on 
two vu sung at every lines end ” and Boswell afteiwaids showed that 
C dll mo urstoi c me is an old lush song picsei ved m Playfoid a Musical 
Compfimon lo73 the wouls meaning Little gnl of my heart for evei and 
evei BoswMl adds They [the woids] hare it is tiaio, no great connec 
tion with the pool Frenchman s supplications, noi weie they meant to have 
am Pistol, lustead of attending to him contemptuously hums a son 0 — 
Mi Staunton pionounces all this to he too pieposteious ’ and adopts the 
leading of "VYaihui ton ‘ Qualitj 1 cality' construe me ’ 

P 483 ( 1 ^) Oi 

The folio has Foi — This is not m the quaitos 

P 3o ( 133 ) ‘ Pcpioach and evalaitiruj shame' 

I suspect that anothei substantive ( contempt ? 01 possibly some void begin 
ing with t e) has di opt out aftei ‘ 5 epi oach ! "Walbei’S Cut Exam be 
vgI 11 p 17 — Capcll punts “Rep? oach, lepi oach, and ” Ac 

P 48o (i j4 ) “foi 1 ’ 

Peihaps as Mr "W N Lettso n suggests this vroul should be 0 nitted com 
pare , m the Choius p 408, 

“ The confident and ovei lusty Iheuch 
Bo the low iated English play at dice 

P 4S5 ( 133 ) "Let s die in honow once mo) 0 hacl again 
The folio has ‘Let is dg'C in once mot e l ache a game ” — I adopt the leading 
of Mr Knight, which is pi otfabiy the true one since the words “ Lets die 
•with honour ’ occur m th n corresponding scene of the quaitos 

!Sfi4 Mr Coljiei, in the second edition of his Shal espeare, speahs with 
great Contempt of my ‘ advocating the insertion of honour beie hut Mu. 
Staunton, Mr Giant 'White, and the Cambndge Editors haie adopted it 

P 485 {136} u contaminate 1 

The quartos have * contaraui ache ’ the folio has u contaminated ’ 
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P 485 (137) Let us on heaps go gffei up oui lives 
Aftei this line Steevens added from the quaitos Unto these English or 
else die with fame which m my foimei edition I also adopted hut I now 
think it an objectionable insertion 


P 486 (138) 


in oui tfo ongs 


I'll to the throng 

The repetition is anti Shakespearian Walkei s Cnt Exam &c vol 1 
p SOO 


P 486 (139) L 11 which an ay brave soldier, doth he he, 

Lai ding the plain * 

Need I observe that the alteration made here by Mr Colliers Ms Corrector 
Loading the plain is utterly wiong and that ' Larding means as Mr 
Smgei explains it ( Shakespeare Vindicated &c p 182) enriching manur 
mg the plain with his blood ?— (In The Tempest act 1 sc 2 the Ms Cor 
lectoi with equal impiopnety changes He being thus loi ded ’ &c to ‘ He 
bung thus loaded &c ) 


P 488 (140) shall thin-e Keep company 

Perhaps ‘shall Jeep thvne company Walkers Cnt Exam &c vol 11 
p 249 


P 487 (141) And 

So the folio — The quartos have But — Mi W N Lettsom pioposes For’ 


P 487 (142) mistjul 

The folio has ‘ miifull —This is not in the quartos 

P 488 {143) great pelly doublet ” 

i e great bellied doublet See note 38 on late 9 Labour s lost 


P 489 {144) To look mt dead" 

So Mi Collier’s Ms Corrector —The folio has “ To hooke ou? dead 1 —This 
is not in the quartos —Mr Singer (Shakespeare Vindicated &c p 183) very 
rashly remarks that “unless Sliakespeare facant to make Montjoy here 
speak broken English, to look our detd would be indeed a stiange phrase ” 
But so far fiom being strange, the phrase was v«y common In The Merry 
V ires of U vndbor, act xv sc 2, we have ‘ Mistiess Page and I tnB look some 
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linen for your head and in As ypu like it act u sc 5 He hath been all 
this day to look you Compare ioo Beaumont and Fletcher 

why dost thou peep bo ? 

Short I am looking birds nests 

Wit without Money act u sc 4 
Where is the body of my gnl ? 

Wildb I know not 

I am no conjuror, you may look the body 

The Night Walker act in sc 1 — 

1864 Mr Grant White who prints here To look our dead obsei yes 
that To book out dead ib a phrase entirely inconsistent with the customs 
and necessities of the field of battle and which is due only to the easy mis 
taking of l for b The Cambndge Editors also adopt the emendation 
look 


P 489 ( 145 ) their 

So Malone — The folio has with * — This is not in the quaitos 


P 489 ( 146 ) ‘ij your majesty is remembeud of it youi 

majesty knows ” 

The folio has ‘ If yow Maiesties is remembi ed of it your 

Majesty know ’ —The text of the quartos is diffeient 


P 490 (x 47 ) 

'who if alive and ever dare he would wear if alive 

1 e who, if alive and he ever, &c The more reoent editors alter [with Ca 
pell] the first ‘ alive 1 to “ a hve, ’ — how improperly the repetition of the 
word might have shown them — 1864 Since I wrote what precedes, a nota 
on the passage, nearly m the same words has appeared in Mr Giant White’s 
Shakespeare nevertheless, I am now inclined to believe that Capell s alter 
ation is light 


P 491 ( 148 ) ‘ I would fain see the man, that is all but I 

would fain see it once an please Got of his gtace that I might see ” 

It is not safe to meddle with the language of Fluellen but qy ‘ — — that 
is all I would f am but see it once &c ? The corresponding passage in the 
quartos is , 

* I would see that man now that should [the third quarto “ wold ] 
chalenge Hus gloue 

And it please God of his grace I would but see him 
That is all ” 

P 492 ( 145 ) ‘ mto^plows 

Altered by Capell to "in plows M (** Mr Heath very plausibly reads * m two 

plows" Johnson) 
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P 493 (x 50) Give me thy glove 

Tins leading having lieen questioned Malone observes The test is cer 
tainly light By thy glove the lung means the glove that thou hast now 
m thy cap 1 e Hemy s glove which he had given to Williams (see act iv 
sc 1) and of which he had letamed the fellow 


P 494 (151) ‘ Ghailes Delabieth 

See note 87 

P 495 (152) Vouchsafe to those 

and of such at have 

Mr Collier’s Ms Corrector reads 

Vouchsafe all those 

and for such as have ’ 
which last alteiation is also made by Capell 

P 495 (153) there seen 

Steevens conjeotuies “ then seen a while 

P <f95 (154) with 

Was added in the second folio 

P 496 (155) but loving 

The folio has but by louing — The quaitos have no Chorus — Dele by 
Wall er s Shahtspeare s Verification <fee p 122 


P 496 (156) empeior 

The folio has ‘Empeiour s — I adopt Heath s conjectuie but surely the 
passage is m other lespects conupt and pi obably mutilated 


P 497 (157) “ I eat and eat, 1 swear — * 

Johnson s emendation is I eat and eke I sweat — Mr Giant Whitens U I 
eat and yet I swear — and the Cambridge Editors propose I eat 1 an i 
eat I swear — •” 

P 498 (158} ‘ Nell 

The old eds have “ Doll — a ridiculous blunder which Mr Collier retained 
in the first edition of his Shakespeare and which the Cambridge Editors 
have not banished from their text because ‘ if is probable that the mistake 
i« the author’s own ’ On the contrary it is utterly improbable— or rather, 
it is t impossible — that the author could have made* shell a mistake he might 
indeed have fallen into the mistake of varying the military titles of Pistol 
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and Baidolph (see note 34) but be never could have confounded Doll Teai 
sheet with Nell Quickly — In The Second Part of King Hem y IT when the 
Diawei announces that Pistol is below Doll Teai sheet flies at the veiy name 
of the swaggeimg rascal soon aftei his entiance she assails him with a 
tonent of abuse noi is she satisfied till he has been thiust down stall s (act 
11 sc 4 ) In the pi esent play Pistol figuies as the husband of -yie quon 
dam Quickly ’ he calls hei My Nell (act 11 sc 1 ) scornfully bids Nym 
espouse Doll Teai sheet (ibid ) and takes a very affectionate leave of his 
own wife on departing foi Fiance (act 11 sc 3 ) All this howcvei —the 
e nmi ty between Doll Teaisheet and Pistol, and the inaniage of Pistol and 
Mis Quickly — had accoidmg to the Cambridge Editois escaped the me 
mory of Shakespeare while wilting the passage now under consideiation 1 

P 498 (159) Of malady 

The quartos have One [a misprint for on — of] mallydie — The folio 
has of a malady ’ 

P 498 (160) And patches will I get unto these seal s 
And swear I got them m the Gallia mats 
So the couplet stands m the quartos (except that m the second line they 
have gat ) • — The foko has 

And patches will I get vnto these cudgeld scat res v 
And swoie I got them ’ &c 

P 499 (161) 1 England ' 

The folio has Ireland ” — Collected in the second folio —This is not m the 
quartos 

P 499 (162} The venom of such looks wefanly hope, 

Have lost their quality ’ 

See note 116 on Love's Laboui s lost 

P 500 (163) plenty 

The folio has ' plenties — ‘ The eiroi aiose (ut scope) fiom contagion 
Walker a Cnt Exam fee vol 1 p 254 — This is not in the quartos 

P 600 (164) "all* 

The folio has * withal? ’ — ThiB is not in the quartos 

P 500 (165) ‘ os ’ 

The folio has all Corrected by Roderick — This is not m the quartos 


P oOl (166) l «8 

Mr W h Iieftsom proposes oars ! 
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P id (167) Pa^u ir accept ’ &e 

Mall fr (Cut 1 uim 1 c lol u p ->)2) quotes this as conect, and Mi W 
Is I c Itsoto pumonnecs it to b light — Theob thl at M aibiuton s sngges 
tun punted Pa 1 01 at apt i c (which Mi Lolhu s Ms Conectoi also 
giver I — Malone conjectuitd Pass 01 c cept Ac — Mi Swjnfen Jems 
would lead Pa t, 0111 eyact Ac 

P i02 (168) dat is de protect 

Sm oh this should ho dat smys do princess Msson — I believe the old 
leading is the tine one By dat is de piincess the lads in kei biofegn 
FnMiah, mtana that is uliat tin pnneebs lus said Stelvcns 

P il>2 (167) undt ri land 1 11 

Qy undu land not uell 

P 503 (170) plau'i 

It h is been suggested to utt that the u„ht leading is paces 

P 503 (171) ‘ Quand ] ai la possession’ 

The folio has Je quand sur le pos^ non 

P 501 (i^~) untemptinq 

boWaihuiton and Mr Collin’s Ms Conector — The folio has ‘ antompei 
mg — This is not m the quutos — Stem ns s quotations (m snppoit of 
the old readui-J aie nothin,, to the puvpoi 0 W N Lr.xxson — Compiuo 
note 40 

P oOa (i"*3) qutm >j all Katfmnnis 

The f >bo has Qiu tnc of all Katherine — This is not m the quaitos — The 
emendation now mtioduc d (which is undoubtedly what the mthor wrote) 
occurred both to Captll and to M alker — the lattt r ohsemng he calls her 
befoic la plus belle Katharine du month (ox as petruduo hath it, the 
prettiest Kate in Christendom ) ’ Crit E ram &e \ol 1 p 2b« 

P 505 (174) d une votre mdigne ^emteur 

The folio has “d une nostie Seigneur mdigme sermteur — The Catnhndge 
Editors print * d une de vatre seignetme mdigne sermteur — which sounds 
oddlj 

P 507 {175) nnei 

This word, which is necessary for the sense was inserted by Rowe — Capell 
inerted ‘not ’ which Mr Colin r s Ms Conector abo gives 

(P 507 (176) 

Added? in the second folio 


then 
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P 507 {177) Pireclaiissimus 

Thiswoid which should ofcotuse he Prescanssimus Shakespeare copied 
from Holmshed — who is not singular in the mistake But m the pieamble 
of the onginal tieaty of Tioyes Henry is styled Puecanssimus and m the 
2 2d article the stipulation is that he shall always he called in lingua Galh 
cana hoc modo Nostie ties chei fils Henry &c m lingua vero Latina hoc 
modo Nosterpi acanssimus films Henncus &a See Rymei s Fosd ix 895, 
901 ’ Malone (the note somewhat alteied) 


P 507 (178) “ yarn daughter 

Waliei (Shakespeare a Versification &c p 206) lemaaks that though the 
woid ‘ daughter is sometmes a tnsyllahle ’ yet m the present passage 
Shakespeare may possibly have written 1 your daughter here’ 


P 508 (179) paction 

The folio has * Pation 5 which was altered in the third folio to ‘ passion 
— This is not in the quaatos — Coi rented hy Theobald 


P 508 (180) league — ’ 

The folio has "Leagues —This is not in the quaitos — ‘What * Ungues’ ? 
Here, too [see note 163] , infection seems to have been at woik ” Walkei s 
Grit Exam Sue vol 1 p 255 
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